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Ye Scottish Clyde—the Clyde 
sung of poets, and famous fot 
ship-building 
trance of Scotland. 


is the commercial en- 
Approaching from 
the sea, the stranger is charmed by 
the beauty and majesty of the scen- 
ery. The advancing steamer enters 
the broad Firth of Clyde through 
mountain portals. Then at every 
mile new delights of rocky hill, quaint 
town with lawns and villas cloistered 
in gardens, appear. The shores draw 
near on either side. The heather-eclad 
hills give place to farms. Here, We- 
myss Bay and lovely town; opposite, 
Inellen; and directly ahead, Loch Long. Then Dunoon and the entrance of Loch Holy. 
Mountains now seem to bar the way, and at the left the houses gather on the shore, as if 
to hint the town just hid behind the hill. Over the blue sky gathers the dismal pall of 
smoke that blights all Scottish manufacturing towns. 

go no farther. 


A SHIP ON THE WAYS 


It seems as if the steamer could 
There is a sudden turn to the left, and she pauses before old Greenock, 
sitting dull and black in the murky shadow of its own smoke. 

This is the Clyde. If the tide is up, it is a lengthening bay stretching off into the 
country. If the tide runs low, it is a wide expanse of sandy flats, with a narrow chan- 
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642 HARPER’S NEW M(¢ 
nel wandering through the middle. To 
attempt to put the immense steam-ship 
through this slender waterway seems a 
trifle absurd. She can not even steer her- 
self in so small a channel, and two dingy 
little tugs appear, and with one at the bow 
and the other at the stern, the steam-ship 
takes her inglorious way up the ill-smelling, 
inky canal. Then comes Dumbarton and a 
glimpse of Ben-Lomond., Gréen fields, with 
cattle gazing with beautiful eyes at the ship 
that moves so quietly before them; farms 
and rural homes draw near on either side. 
The river becomes a mere canal, with scarce- 


ly room for two ships to pass. Huge signs | 


upon the banks warn the ship to “ go slow” 


past doubtful places, and with serew just | 


turning, she slides past, moving in a water 
lane through meadows. ‘The ancient river, 
once a slender stream with only water 
enough to float a barge, has become a ship- 
canal. 

Now in the distance appear strange forms 
upon the banks. They are neither house, 
factory, nor castle. As we draw near, the 
skeletons assume new shapes, and lift bony 
ribs into the air in unmeaning confusion. 
Some have taken their black skins, and skow 
their growing shapes. They are ships—iron 
ships. 

The steamer and its smoky guides draw 
near, and the din of a thousand hammers 
fills the air with strange staccato tappings 

quick, sharp notes of iron music. Every 


where ships: some in the stream taking | 


their engines or masts, others loading or 
discharging, others pushing out into the 
narrow canal. Every moment the gleam of 
a furnace flashes from some dusky foundry, 
and the thick and murky air half conceals 
rows of dull brick houses behind the ship- 
yards. The masts grow thicker and more 
entangled; fussy little tugs, slender, canoe- 
like pleasure-steamers, sailing and steaming 
ships of every kind—a vast tangle of vessels 
in a narrow ditch of ugly water. There is 
a stone bridge barring the way, and over it 
swarms a hurrying crowd of teams and peo- 
ple. This is Glasgow. 

There is nothing in the European tour 
more impressive than this entrance to Scot- 
land through her great workshop. Here it 
is that ships are born. This canal, but 
twenty miles long, has made Glasgow the 
second city in Great Britain, and has fur- 
uished a building-place for ships that com- 
pass the world. The “Clyde-built” ship 
and steamer, war ship, war vessel, and yacht, 
invade every port on errands of trade, pleas- 
ure,or war. Here is one secret of England’s 
wealth and power. Every people, save the 
Americans, buy their ships at these black 
and grimy yards. The very names gilded 
on the new vessels in the stream suggest 
every language known to commerce. Here 


are steamboats for Chinese waters and the | 
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Upper Amazon, gun-boats for little ; 
and turreted iron-clads for greater 
ments—iron ships for all the world 
The building of a ship has been thy 
of many a song. Both art and lit 
have made the ship-building on our A 
coasts familiar to all the people. But 
were wooden ships. Our abundant 
and ready skill with wood-working 
have made American wooden ships 1 
Our river steamboats are the wond: 
admiration of the foreign traveller; a 
| Clyde, self-opinionated and conseryat 
| it is, now consents to follow America 


signs. Even the Rhine boats are advertised 
jas constructed “on American plans.” Ony 
yacht beat the world, and revolutionized thy 
art of building pleasure-boats. Our clipper 


ships were the swiftest, the safest, and th: 
most beautiful that ever ran ocean races 
Our first iron-clad became the model for thy 
great navies of to-day. If we have dow 
these things in wood, what have we to show 
in iron? Have we no Clyde, no birth-place 
for that latest product of united skill and 
science, that child of the steam-hammet 
the iron ship? 

When from the North Atlantic the sail 
ing-master finds adventurous pilots far out 
at sea, he approaches the Capes of Delaware 





under their guidance, and seeks a river—a 
real river. The gray sandy hills of Henlo 


pen and the beaches of Cape May glimmer 
faint upon the horizon, and the sea and sk) 
seem to meet between. Here is a river wor 
thy the name, a fit portal to a continent 
It is like entering some serener sea, wit! 
far-off shores on either side. There along 
the yellow beaches a wealth of summe: 
palaces; upon the other hand, pine woods 
and farms that seem to fringe the horizo) 
Ships come and go, or linger behind thi 
breakwater, and the incoming vessel sails 
on toward the north and west as upon 

broad and noble way. The yellow water, 
thick with sediment, hints the two great 
|rivers yet beyond. Onward by day or night 
the ship may sail a hundred miles into the 
land, and still it is like a bay. At every 
league the smiling landscape grows more in 
teresting. Peach orchards and farms spread 
wide under the glorious sky and brilliant 
sunshine. The shores approach; yet it 

still a bay-like river, water and sky still meet 
before and behind. Here the red houses 
land great factories of Newcastle—a trifl 
raw, perhaps, but it suggests solid, healthfu 
comfort, and if*there are no ruined Dumbat 
tons, there are homes for poor men, and eac! 
a castle for homely virtues. Wilmingto: 
crowns ber hill off to the left, and villas am 
| rural homes begin to line the shores. What 
| are those structures that stand, black or re: 


| upon the bank ahead? Ships—iron ships. 
| Pretty Chester appears, with ship-yards 
and foundries. Here, as upon the Clyd 
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ind of busy hammers fills the air with 
We may 
up the river, past shores every where 
¢ more charming, till the red 
f Philadelphia springs up on the ho- 
ind the voyage finds an end at the 
of the Delaware and Schuylkill. 
re is something peculiarly poetical and 
iveabouta ship. Her lonely life upon 
is, her mysterious movements in re- 


rp music of lively industry. 


vast 


to sail and helm, her precious ear- 
the partings and the meetings upon 


er decks, appeal to the imagination, and 
er grace of form and the sense of life and 
ovement she conveys appeal to the eye. 
Sougs have been sung in her praise, and ske 
has been the theme of countless pictures. 
(ll these things have been said of the wood- 
There is nothing poetical about an 
steam-ship. Iron is destructive of all 
The great ribs of the good old 


1 ship. 


sentiment, 
ship once grew stately in Southern wood- 
ds; her slender masts were tapering pines 
um cold New England mountains. What 
be said of the iron ship? She can not 
siggest the beautiful. 
Such is the common impression concern- 
in iron ship. How far it is correct may 
est seen by watching her conception, 
th, and final entrance upon her life of 
There are four ship-yards for 
uilding iron ships on the Delaware. At 
| the work is essentially the same, and at 

one it can be seen at every stage, from 
lie beginning to the launching. 

The first entrance to an iron ship yard is 

i trifle confusing. There are buildings of 
ery shape and size scattered about the in- 
losure in apparent confusion 


sefulness. 


-open sheds 


with curious iron floors, smiths’ shops with | 
| ter the dangers of every climate, hot mon- 


glowing fires, carpenters’ shops, construction 
places, a wild tangle of masts and iron skel- 
etons, things and tools of strange shapes and 
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still stranger names. The men that swarm 
through all the shops and open places ap- 
pear to be going about in aimless wander- 
ings, and the incessant din of hammers only 
Yet all 
this is as regular, as exact and methodical, 
An 
iron ship-building plant must necessarily 
cover a great deal of ground. Part of the 
work requires the utmost quiet and neat- 


intensifies the sense of confusion. 


as a piano factory or spinning-mill. 


| ness, other portions must be in a foundry or 


machine-shop, and still other parts of the 


THE SHIP-YARD AT OUESTER, PENNSYLVANIA, 


work are carried on in the open air. There 
must be room and seope enough for all, that 
none interfere with or impede any other. 

First comes the counting-room, the head- 
quarters for the finance, designing, and ac 
counting. There are several million pieces 
of iron, brass, copper, or wood in an iron ship, 
and every piece must be accounted for in 
This part of the work 
differs from ordinary accounting, 
no special mention. 


the books. in no wise 


and needs 


In preparing to build an iron vessel it 
must be first what 
where she is to go,and how 


decided she is to do, 
she is to be 
moved. The character of the coast a ship 
is to visit determines her shape and capac- 
ity. If she is always to keep in deep wa- 
ters, and to follow the 
highways of the world, she must be built to 


sail in every sea; must be ready to encoun- 


great commercial 


soons of Indian seas or the freezing storms 
of the North Atlantic. If she is to visit our 
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Southern ports and rivers, she must be flat-| the sure eye that can draw the ex 


bottomed and of light draught, that she may | lines of bow and stern, the delicate ha 


creep over the shallow bars in safety. If she | « 


is to ascend swift and narrow rivers, she 
must be short and light, that she may be 
turned about quickly. If she is to visit the 


Gulf ports, she must be provided with am- 
ple means of ventilation and shaded decks. 
If her way leads to Northern ports, she must 





LAYING PATTERNS FOR THE FRAME-WORK OF A SHIP. 
be ready to ride the tremendous seas and 
the furious gales of the North Atlantic. If 
her cargo is to be coal, she will assume one 
shape; if cotton, quite another. Ifshe is to 
have paddles, she takes one form ; if ascrew, 
quite another. 

Having decided all this, having settled 
upon her length, depth, width, and capacity, 
and fixed the cost, the next step is to make 
the model. A cabinet-maker carefully pre- 
pares a number of pieces of choice wood of 
exactly equal thickness—say, from four to 
six inches wide, and from a yard to one and | 
a half yards long. At the same time he se- 
lects an equal number of pieces of veneer | 


of the same size, choosing a veneer of a| 
dark color or a color contrasting with the 
other wood. These boards are carefully laid 
one over the other, with the veneer between 
each, and the whole is then glued together 
to make a solid block. Out of this block 
the designer shapes a model of one-half of 
the hull of the ship. He gives this block the | 
exact shape the future ship is to assume 
when seen from the side. Only a half mod- | 
el is made, as the two sides of the ship will | 
be simply duplicates of the model. | 

Every thing depends upon the skill of 
the designer. 


The ship’s speed, capacity, | 
draught, and safety depend upon the shape | 
he gives this wooden model. Men are not | 
taught to make models; the good designer 
is born, not made. The imagination that 
can see the future ship in the block of wood, | 


by observation. 





|on the ever-shifting waves. 


“an realize these lines of beauty, c 
They are gifts. 
The architect making plans of hous 


temples has comparatively an easy task 
The drawing gives a clear idea of { up 
pearance of the future building, a his 
work is perfectly plain and simple. T) 
marine architect 
must combine sei 


ence with 

of form, or, rather 
his science 
be expressed in 
beautiful form 
The model must 
be an exact copy 
of the ship in lit 
tle. He must ly 
able to point out 
how deep the ship 
will sink in th 
water, how the 
bows will part th 
water in front 
how the displaced 
water may swee} 
past the sides an 
under the ster 
The model 
show how deep tl 
screw will be sul 


Z 


merged, how fa 
the ship may 
over under the 
fluence of her sails 
or the: waves i 
safety, and how 
she will be up 
borne from m 
ment to moment 
His art is the 
careful adjustment of forces one against 
the other, the weight against the flotatior 


|or buoyancy, the resistance of the water 


against the power of her screw and engines 
the force of the waves and wind against hei 
own stability. The finished model is full ot 
grace and beauty; but it comes not fron 
the mere blending of sweeping curves avi 
swelling lines, but from the balance of thes: 
forces. It is beautiful because the repos 
of forces in equilibrium is always beautifu 
Certainly, if the architect is called an art 
ist, the model-maker is fully his equal. 
The finished model is an attractive piec 
of work. The sheets of veneer make slen 
der lines along the length, showing th 


| graceful curves the ship will have whien 


built. Seen from the bow, the veneer shows 
the lines of the ship as she enters the wate: 

seen from the other end, they show the shay 
of the stern; while the side view gives tli 
rise of the keel and the slope of the deck 
At the same time that this model is being 
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there are also plans drawn of every |of wood. These are laid on the floor and 
shown by the model. | bent into the shape of the pencilled lines, 
the designer’s room the model goes | and then rigidly fixed in these positions by 


means of cross-pieces and braces. These 
thus make life-size patterns of every part 
of the frame-work of the ship. 

As these patterns approach completion, 
quantities of angle-irons from the rolling- 
mill arrive at the yard. These are long 
bars of iron rolled in the shape of the let- 
ter L, or like two pieces placed at right 
angles. These are selected according to 
their lengths, and are then carefully mark- 
ed at intervals of a few inches with rings 


BENDING THE STEM BAR. 


the pattern shop. This is a two-story 
ne building as long as the largest ship 
hat may be built at the yard, and as wide 
s she will be deep. The second story of 
he building is an open hall or loft having 
smooth pine floor. Vertical lines are 
ow drawn at fixed distances on the mod- 
These lines indicate the position of 
the frames of the ship; and as the model 
s drawn to scale—say, seven millimeters 
350 millimeters (one-quarter of an inch 
o a foot )}—it is easy to find the length of 
each frame. The lines of veneer here assist 
showing the shape of the ship, and they 
show the curves of the longitudinal strips 
it are to cover her sides. From the 
uodel is thus copied every line, vertical 
ind horizontal, of the future ship. 
Upon the floor is drawn a line as long 
+ the ship is to be deep. On one side of 
his are drawn in pencil the curves of the 
iow, on the other the lines of the stern. 
standing at the end of the line you can 
ee a life-size figure of the ship on the 
floor. At another part of the room is 
wed the figure of each rib at its full 
e, and in exaetly the shape it has in the 
nodel. 
As soon as this plotting out has been care- of white paint, to show where the rivet holes 
illy adjusted and proved, the carpenters | are to be cut. The bar then goes to the 
ippear with quantities of long slender strips | punching-machine, that, with enormous jaws 
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PERFORATING ANGLE-IRON FOR RIVETS. 


and a single canine tooth, bites a hole through the iron: thy low 

another bite, and then another, till the bar is punched full of holes four 

along each side of the angle. foul 
The wooden patterns are now brought down to the smithing ty 1 

shed, This is an open shed, having at convenient places furnaces pro: 
driven to a white heat by blowing-engines. These engines sti 
be at any part of the yard, and the blast is brought to each tir In 
by pipes. The floor of the shop is composed of enormous blocks wot 
of iron, each pierced with a great number of square holes. Ea: eft 

furnace has a gang of men controlled by a foreman; and ¢ str 
thing being ready, the foreman takes one of the woo pre 

en patterns, and, laying it upon the iron floor, makes 

copy of it in chalk. The figure having been traci the 

the men take iron tools resembling huge nails, ai SIS 

drop them into the holes nearest to the trace. Thies ; ril 

great nails are of various shapes, and, by a su 

little care in selection, it is easy to get a nu an 

ber that, when dropped in certain holes, y th 

Ys mark out the shapes described by the chalk ir 

Yip The furnace glows with intenser fire, and m 

7, the door flames furiously as it is opened for er 

ti / the entrance of one of the angle-bars. In a sl 

‘ short time the bar is heated, and the mi u 

draw near with tongs and hammers. Tl: el 

bar is drawn out, and laid, soft and glowing, t 


upon the iron floor. It is pushed up against 
the curving row of blocks sunk in the holes, 
and one end is fastened with a pin dropped 
* into a hole. Then with their tools the men 
‘=. push and drive the bar against the blocks 
“ The rosy glow of the hot iron fades away 
ae a) Oe ae and the bar stiffens into its new shape. It is 
now a rib or frame for the ship. After being 
be marked and numbered, it is laid away t 
- wanted in the yard. Two frames are mac 
in this manner, each exactly alike, and then the blocks in the perforated floor are r 
arranged in the curves of another pair of frames. Thus it is that the ship’s ribs ar 
easily formed out of the familiar angle-irons of commerce. 

In a wooden ship the ribs are made of solid sticks of timber. The resistance of a 
beam to a bending and breaking strain depends upon its thickness or depth more that 
upon its width. This you may prove for yourself by experiment. A strip of wood twenty 
inches wide and four inches thick, and supported only at the ends, will sustain a fa! 
greater load than a stick twelve inches square. In each the united measurements of th 
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ii Wil Nadidh 


are the same, and yet 
vary greatly In power 
esist breaking strains. 
than this, a square hol- 
box, made by fastening 
ir pieces of board each 
four inches thick and twen- 
inches wide, together, ap- 
oaches in strength a solid 
tick twenty inches square. 
this case the top and 
wottom boards help but little, and can be 
ft out without materially impairing the 
strength of the box, if the two sides can be 
prevented from falling down. 
\{n angle-iron makes two sides of a box, 
e top and one side. It is thus able to re- 
sist bending in two directions. Were the 
13 of the ship made of solid iron bars of the 
same size, they would be immensely heavy, 
ind it would be nearly impossible to bend 
them into the required shapes. The angle- 
ron is nearly as strong, and may be readily 
moulded into any shape. In vessels of mod- 
erate size single bars are used, but in large 
ships another bar of the same shape is laid 
iwainst it, and the two are fastened togeth- | 
r, thus making a three-sided box of double 
the strength of the single bar. 


IND || 
‘Nitin By f 
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BENDING A STERN PLATR, 


There are but two forms of iron used in 
ship-building, the angle-bar and flat plate 
These plates come from the rolling-mill, 
and are of every imaginable shape and size. 
The usual size of a plate or sheet is a little 
more than one yard wide, and from two to 
four yards long, and three-fourths of an inch 
thick. Out of these two shapes nearly every 


| form of modern iron structure may be made, 


be it ship, bridge, dock, or water tank. From 


| the wooden patterns of the ship have been 


made the frames, and from the model are 
copied the shape and dimensions of each 
sheet of iron that is to cover, as with a skin, 
the outside of the ship’s hull. 

It seems impossible that mere flat plates 


j}and angle-bars can be securely fastened to 
| gether without nails or screws. Wood may 


SHAPING A BENT PLATE, 
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be dovetailed and fitted together, and may 
be bound with nails. Iron is simply lapped 
piece over piece at the edge and sewed to- 
gether. It is treated as a fabric, except 
that the thread that binds the cloth is con- 
tinuous, and in the iron sheet each needle- 
hole has one piece of thread knotted on each 
side. Suppose two plates or a plate and a 
bar are to be joined, holes of a uniform size 
ire punched along the edge of each piece, 


and the two pieces are laid together so that | 
the holes correspond. <A small bolt, called | 


a rivet, having a head formed on one end, is 
heated red-hot and is then passed through 
the two holes in the plates or bars. The 
head stops it on one side, and the hot and 
soft point projects at the other side. A 
hammer is held against the head of the rivet 
to keep it in place, and with hammers the 
soft point is beaten down till it makes a 
new head by spreading over the edges of 
the hole. The rivet at once cools and con- 
tracts, and binds the two pieces of iron so 
firmly together that only the most powerful 
strain can ever pull them apart. In this 


joined together throughout the ship. 
In a ship-yard doing an ordinary amount 


to be the fashion to make the interi 
passenger steam-ship as much like a 
as possible. Whether this is wholly 


| artistic may admit of discussion. A p 


ger, weary with the confinement of 

days at sea, may doubt the value of so 
gilding and carving, and the ill ma 
the paint and veneer only a weariness 


| flesh; however, it is the fashion. Th 


lic must demand gilding and all the 
of the jig saw, or the owners would no 
ply them with so lavish a hand. 

As we go out into the open air the ¢ 
of bright fires flashes from every dusk) 
Here are men gathered round a 
smithy piecing together strange bits of 
Long iron beams, having a section 1 
bling the letter T, and with a round 
at the foot of the T. These are the 
beams, and the present work is to 
pieces of plate to each end so that the by 
may be securely riveted to the frame 
ship. At another part of the shed is a ¢ 
of men just drawing a long flat plate 


| the fire. It comes out glowing and soft 
simple manner is every plate, bar, and beam 


of business all these operations may be seen | 


in progress at the same time. Here is the 
great hall of the pattern shop fragrant with 
new wood, light and airy with numerous 


windows. The men stooping and kneeling | 


on the wide smooth floor, and mapping out 
the great semicircles and curves 
of the projected ship, seem more 
like students of geometric prob- 
lems than carpenters. The work 
is realiy a question of mathemat 
ics, the reproduction in wood of 
the equations of the designer. 
On the floor below are the cab- 
inet-makers constructing the 
fittings of the ship, the state- 
rooms, pantries, stairways, 
doors, and windows. It seems 


ductile at the heated end, and as it drop 
upon the floor it is pushed up agains 
curving line of blocks set in the holes of t 
floor. A chain is passed round the cold en 
and by means of a tackle it is pulled | 
up against the block at the hot end, and 
red portion is then fastened down wit! 
pin. As the strain continues the p 


is bent, and the glowing iron bends o1 


















DRILLING HOLES IN A PLATE. 
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kles” up into wavy ridges. Instantly | and ponderous tools. Here the engine is 
hammers fall on these ridges and they | born. Standing grim and black on the floor 
eaten down flat. Another pull and the | are the steam-cylinders, great hollow bar- 
buckles up again, and then with vig- | rels mounted on enormous iron legs—a huge 
s arms the hammers are plied again, | unwieldy construction that it seems impos- 
the plate sinks down smooth and flat, | sible ever to lift into a ship. There is little 
osy glow fades away, and the iron stiff- | danger. The ship herself can be lifted up or 
nto its new shape. In place of a 
vht plate we now have a curved 
that in some manner will find its 
tion in the ship’s side or frame. 
another shop the plates are passed 
veen groups of rollers turning by 
m-power, and they come out bent 
curves and twists of every imagina- 
shape. At another place the plates 
being planed along the edge, or are 
ig the rivet holes punched or bitten 
With power tools the hard stiff iron 


moved about, if there 

be need of it. Not 

far away the fires roar 

and stream in slende1 

tongues of flame from 

the cracks of the fur- 

nace door. <A long iron beam suspended 

from a travelling crane is thrust into the 

fire, and men stand about in the fervent 

heat, waiting for it to come out. The 

foreman calls, and one lifts the sliding 

doer of the furnace by a chain, and oth- 

ers grasp the great tools that have been 

fastened to the cold end of the bar, and 

STEAM-RIVETING. drag it from the fire, glowing with white 

heat. It is swung quickly round, and 

s moulded, cut, or bent into any form as| moves easily and steadily along on its ele- 
easily as if it were so much silk or cotton.| vated railway. It approaches the great 
Here are shears with jaws of giant size and | steam-hammer, and a man runs up the lad- 
edges of hardened steel that bite off bars of | der to the platform above. The enormous 
ron as if it were macaroni. Plates of iron | hammer, tons in weight, springs up as light- 

ire sliced apart with a slow resistless mo- | ly as if handled by a giant. 

tion, an awful crushing force, that makes Ah! what a terrible crushing blow! The 
the iron smoke. hot iron flies in showers of sparks, and the 
Not far away is the machine-shop, dim, | immense bar bends like lead beneath the 
vast, and confused with a tangle of chains| blow. The very ground quivers, and all 
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the building jars with the concussions. 
Round and round the bar is turned, and the 
staggering, smashing blows beat it into new 
shapes. The crude and ragged iron assumes 
a smooth aud rounded form of uniform thick- 
ness and symmetrical figure. The foreman 
slips a long compass over the hot bar, and 


measures its thickness every where. It is | 


good so far,and the hammer springs lightly 
up out of the way, and the ship’s shaft that 
is being formed is pushed along just above 
the ground once more to the furnace, there 
to be softened again, that it nay be beaten 
into its ultimate shape. 
These smithies, forges, and machine-shops 
ditfer but slightly from those seen in other 
y branches of the iron-working trades, and do 


not need special description. We may go| 





out into the open air beside the water. 
e Here are ships in every stage of construc- 
tion. This long line of wooden blocks laid 
on a gentle slope from the water-side forms 
the support for the keel of the future ship. 
By climbing on the staging you can see the 
keel that has just been laid down. It isa 
heavy piece of plate iron set up on edge, 
and having plates like wings riveted on 
each side. It is over a hundred yards long, 
and marks the beginning of a ship of the 
largest size. Near the middle a few of the 
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TURNING THE MAIN SHAFT, 


frames are already setup. Here are two 
resting on the staging, and ready to ly 
put in position. You may observe that 
they have been materially changed sine 
they were first bent into shape. The) 
still keep the curves on one side, but 01 
the upper side at the lower end a secon 
frame has been added, making it mucl 
thicker. An upright plate has been ij 
serted between the two angle-bars, an 
thus making a deep girder of the lowe: 
part of the frame. Men are busy a 
ranging ropes to lift the pair of frames 
into place. In a few moments they ar 


| right, one on each side of the keel, and |» 
| side those already in place. As they conv 
up into position, carpenters join them to 
| gether at the top with a bar of wood. Ir 
|is easy to see how the ship takes on het 
jform. The flat bottom and the curving 
|sides are already hinted in these rows ot 
| iron frames. 

| Atonce the riveters appear. Little forges 
}are brought up aud placed in convenient 
| positions, and boys drive up the fires. Th 
|rivets are thrown in the fire, and in a mo 
| ment a boy picks one glowing hot from thi 
| forge by means of long pliers, and hands it 
| quickly to a man above on the staging. I 
|is slipped into a hole in the frame and tl 
iron of the keel, and passes through both 
The riveters with lively hammers beat it 
down, and in less than a minute it is cold 
and fast in place. Again a hot rivet is 
| passed up, and the ringing blows fall quick- 
|ly. Then another and another, and even 
while we look on piece is joined to piece i: 
|a grasp that nothing short of the greatest 





| frames are thus joined together and to th 
| keel, the floor of the ship takes its forn 


|The heavy girder built up on the frames 
| makes the lowest level at the bottom of the 


| strains can ever pull apart. As the two 
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It serves as a support for the engines 


Already the deck beams are in place, and 


i¢ cargo, and at the same time serves to | the carpenters are laying the wooden tloors 
tly strengthen the lower part of the ship. | over the iron decks, and erecting the ele- 


t far away are other groups of men and 


vators for the hatchways, the state-rooms, 


; busily engaged in riveting bar, girder, | pantries and dining-rooms, deck houses and 


slate to the keel, joining plate to plate 
bar to bar in every direction. It is 
id of gigantic sewing, with iron for 
vis and aship for the garment. Each 
e comes cut to fit its proper place, and 
eted into the great whole as fast as 
susy hammers can drive down the hot 
ts. Adjoining this skeleton of a ship 
erhaps another farther advanced. All 
frames are up and have been adjusted 
the ship-carpenters, so that each has 
s proper place, and the form of the ship 
plainly marked out, and every curve of 
bow and stern is true and just. The 
itside plates bent to fit the place they 
e to cover are being riveted to the 
umes and to each other where they lap 
mg the sides, or 
pieces put at the 
ck where they 
‘in at the ends of 
each plate. The ac- 
tive rivet boys blow 


their fires and pass 
the hot rivets inces- 
santly, and the din 
if a bundred ham- 

rs fills the air. A 


million holes to be filled, and every one to be | 
is tight and firm as can be made, that the | 


sea find no crack or cranny to insert its thin 
uid hungry fingers. 


Here are men with chisels beating the | 


lapping edges of the plates and making 
them doubly secure. You must observe 
that is not like the “ calking” of the seams 
of a wooden ship, where every crack must 
be stuffed with oakum and filled with piteh 
or tar. The iron ship is air and water tight 


plates is merely to keep the water out of 
the cracks to prevent rusting. 


PREPARING TO LAY THE KEEL PLATE, 


other fittings. The vast con- 
struction lifted so high in ain 
is crowded with men, and it is 
only with the utmost difficulty 
one can get up or down the in- 
tricate and complicated stair- 
ways and through the narrow 
Standing on the open deck, the 
busy yard below is spread ont in full view. 
The lines of men bearing on their shoulders 
long bars of iron, the teams coming and go- 
ing in every direction with coal, wood, and 
metals, the ships lying at the water-side un- 


passages. 


der the lofty shears or drawn up at the dock, 
| the vast expanse of black roofs, strange tan- 


gle of frames and masts by the water, and the 
bewildering sense of complicated activity 


all these unite to make a scene at once in- 
in all its seams by reason of its riveting, | 
and the extra closing of the edges of the | 


spiring and interesting. It has also its ar- 
tistic side, with lights and shadows, bits 
of bright color, and graceful forms. This is 
the great art—the modern triumph of skill 
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and labor. There go the ships. This the 
glorious Delaware, our Clyde, a noble wa- 
terway for the fleets of the nations. And 
here are our ships, these splendid creations 
born of fire and steel, beautiful, strong, and 
with hearts of flame. 

Come below and look up at the enormous 
bulk of the steam-ship. Larger than a block 


of houses on a New York avenue, it towers | 
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OUTTING RIVETS. 


overhead a thing of strange and fascinating 
beauty. Look up at the bow that lifts its 
knife-like edge into the air. See how the 
lines of the ship sweep backward in splen- 
did curves, grace realized in iron! 

There were, at the publication of the last 
report of the Bureau of Statistics, in 1876, 
214 iron vessels, with a capacity of 171,358 
tons, on our Atlantic and Gulf coasts. There 
were four iron steain-ships of 2648 tonnage 
on the Pacific coast, on the lakes a tonnage 
of 15,765 tons, and on our Western rivers 
a tonnage of 1717 tons. This is our iron 
commercial marine, with a total tonnage of 


191,488 tons. Besides these were the iron | 


steamers, Monitors, dispatch boats, and tugs 
of the United States navy. Since that time 
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other ships of every pattern have 
launched and have gone into busine; 
our seas and rivers. Moreover, there 
number of boats in foreign waters that 
built on the Delaware, and sent away « 
on their own keels, or taken apart and 
by sailing ships to their future scenes 
bor, there to be re-erected and launche: 
What of the ships? How does the D 
ware-built stea 
compare with 
Clyde ship? 1 
fleet cont 
steam - ships 
are justly regar 
as the = strong 
safest, most s 
and beautiful 
the world. TT] 
not an Ameri 
boast born ot 
rance. The br 
ing strain of 
ship iron, tes 
by government ¢ 
perts, has been 
corded as high 
59.200 pounds 
at 60,160 pounds 
the square ii 
That is, a bat 
one inch section 
broke at thes 
strains. It is 
lieved that this ex 
ceeds the breaking 
strain of Eng 
shipiron by a larg 
percentage. 

The great authorities o1 
the value and scientific co 
struction of ships and marin 

engines are undoubtedly the E1 

glish technical papers, and thes« 

journals have published detaile: 
drawings of the Delaware-built steam 
ships as medels worthy the study of th 
ship-builders of the Clyde, and have de 
scribed the ships as the best examples 
of marine architecture afloat. One only 
American Atlantic line has Delaware-built 
ships, and at the great marine insurance 
offices of England they are reckoned as of 
| the first class. 
These iron ships may be seen of all men 
| at New York docks. They need no descrip 
|tion. Each ship.speaks for itself. By day 
and by night they sail along one of the most 
stormy and dangerous coasts in the world, 
|and carry thousands of passengers in com 
fort and safety. The very names of the 
ships have become famous on the two great 
oceans of the globe. 

England became great and rich through 

|her ships. She has put her faith in iron, at 
| first because she had no wood, and chietly 
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ise she thinks it better than wood. 
are, indeed, wrecked, be they of wood 

n, but the iron ship holds the greatest 
ces for safety either on the open sea or 
ashore. Many an iron vessel has been 
ks and months aground where a wooden 
in the same position would not hate 
to float again. Wooden ships have a 
wn limit to their lives. It is yet to be 
ded how long an iron ship will last. It 
ly a trifle over forty years since the 
iron ships were launched, and some of 
earlier vessels are still in use. Iron 
»-building is an art so new that there is 
standard by which to compare iron with 


the American mind delights always in ex- 
ments, and is ever restless for improve- 
ts. The Englishman built his incon- 
ent and disagreeable little iron paddle 
its for the Thames, and has never seen fit 
hange the models. He excuses himself 
his lack of enterprise by saying, “ The 
patterns are on hand—why make new 
3s?” Even the pleasure-boats that year- 
take millions of excursionists through 
e Scottish lakes are marvels of discomfort, 
lit was only when they began to be made 
American plans, and new patterns were 
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tried, that the boats became famous. The 
American builder, whether in wood or iron, 
is never content with old patterns. He 
thinks he sees a better ship in each new 
model—more graceful lines for the hull, 
better forms for the engines, and greater 
ease and satety for the passenger. The Del- 
aware-built fleet is, with few exceptions, a 
long list of wise experiments, and each ship 
that is launched is an improvement on the 
last. 

This country 1s the land of trees. Wood- 
en ships may always be built here, but be- 
neath our forests lie the vast and almost 
untouched treasures of our iron mountains. 
We have the skilled labor, the iron, and the 
great river—a new and better Clyde.  Al- 
ready at Wilmington, on a branch of the 
Delaware, are two yards equipped with ev- 
ery facility for iron ship-building. At Ches- 
ter isa great yard that may justly make the 
country proud; and at Philadelphia is still 
another yard, from which have gone great 
and notable vessels. 

The Clyde master may point to his swarms 
of laborers, but we have something better 
the inventive mind that realizes a thousand 
arms in a single machine. We have mep 
and machinery and a future. 


MOULD FOR OASTING PROPELLING SCREW, 


THE CITY OF 
- the very heart of Tuscany, perched | 


high upon hills that rise abruptly from 
the plain, stands the old city of Siena, The 
province of which it is the capital fully 
merits the epithets applied by Virgil to It- 
aly in general: 
“Terra antiqua, potens armis, atque ubere glebe.” 


Removed alike from the chilling influences 
of the Alps and from the intense heats of 
the southern portion of the peninsula, lying 
far above the sea-level, beyond the reach 
of the pestilential Maremma damps, its air 
is pure, and its hills and valleys fair with 
the olive and the vine. Some of the best 
wine of Italy comes from the district of 
Chianti, in the province of Siena; and Mon- 
tepulciano, whose vintage is also famous, 
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lies close upon its borders. The peach, the 
apple, and the pear grow side by side with 
the fig and the pomegranate, and the gloom 
of the cypress and the ilex is relieved by the 
fruitful chestnut and the graceful locust. 

“ Powerful in arms” Siena was in the days 
of her glory, but those days were over long 
ago. The legends of her origin are vague 
and doubtful. The city was probably found- 
ed by the Senonian Gauls, and became a 
Roman colony under Augustus. The Ro- 

|} man emblems of the wolf and the twins are 
| seen upon its arms and on its publie build- 
ings and monuments; its Roman appella- 
tion was Colonia Julia Senensis. There is 
not much of general interest in its history 
down to the thirteenth century, when Siena 
appears as one of the most important cities 
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of Italy. And in speaking of the city, it is| lies the period of Siena’s principal ac} 


to be understood that in these Italian prov- | ments in warfare and in the arts—her , 
inces the chief city gathered to itself the | en age. 
| wealth 
| provinces at that time. They were d 
had palaces in the city and villas and farms | 


power and wealth and affections of the 
whole district. All the great land-owners 
in the country. In time of war the inhab- 
for shelter, and went out thither en masse 
to fight the common foe; in times of peace 
they thronged it for the market-days and 
estas : 
est laborer, and each would have thought 
himself as much bound in honor to defend 
it as to defend his own hearth-stone. 
Between the beginning of the thirteenth 














| France, or Germany, as the case mig 
itants of the province fled within its walls | for succor in emergency, not unfrequs 
| falling under the temporary rule of 0; 
| these powers 


it was their pride, even to the poor- | tions of Europe 








Siena was then a little con 
as were, in effect, all the It 


ent in some general way upon Nap! 


Italy being then a so: 
contested hunting ground for the other ) 
but they were compet: 
in ordinary times to govern themselves, and 
above all, to make war upon their m 
bors. Florence was Siena’s most powerty 


| and consequently most hated, rival, and 
and the middle of the fourteenth centuries | 


opportunity was lost for mutual annoyance 
It was a continual game of chess betwee 
the two, in which the pawns were castles 
Florence had at the beginning of the t} 

teenth century pushed her frontiers mor 
than half-way to Siena, under the pretens: 
of “ protecting” certain villages and estates 
Siena “remonstrated” as best she could |y 
opening her gates to the exiled Ghibellines 
and by now and then regaining a casth 
from her overbearing neighbor, to whom 

the battle of Monteaperto, in 1260, she gay: 
a more serious check. Thus the warlik 
spirit of the age was kept alive; every cas 
tle was a fortress, and every noble a wat 
rior. It is marvellous how, amid this cor 
tinual struggle for supremacy 
for existence—the arts and sciences four 
place for steady and noble development 


and how, while they held the sword always 


in one hand, with the other the Sienese, by 
means of their institutions of charity, pour 
ed balm upon the wounds they had inflicted 
The first hospital in Italy was founded i: 
Siena in 676, and still ex 
ists in the same spot, op 
posite the cathedral, hay 


and enlarged from time t 


PALAZZO PUBLIOCO, SIENA, 


nay, almost 


ing been, however, repaired 
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the present exterior dating back to the 
enthcentury. Within there are some 
escoes by Bartoli and other masters of 
fifteenth century. 
e Palazzo Publico, or municipal build- 
vas begun in 1293 and finished about 
It is a monument every way worthy 
wealth and culture which it repre 
ed. It is, like most of the palaces of 
i, in the Gothie style, with a beautiful 
open chapel at ove side in front, and 
ver of 408 feet high, surmounted by a 
y and sonorous bell, which is rung only 
feast-days and other great occasions. 
(he interior is full of frescoes by Taddeo di 
Beccafumi, Matteo da and 
ers, and the chapel has an altarpiece 
The exquisitely carved choir 
s are the work of Domenico di Niccoli 
the fourteenth century. There is also a} 


Bartoh, Siena, 


Sodoma, 


stil 


tine fresco of the Resurrection, by So- 
oma, in the Hall of the Syndie (or mayor). 
he Hall of the Consistory has ceiling fres- 
Jeccafumi, and portraits of eight 
popes and thirty-nine cardinals who were | 


oes by 
natives of Siena, The city has given many 
other dignitaries to the Church, and still } 
keeps up its character for devotion. No- 
vhere does one meet more priests, or find 
the daily services more fully attended. 

Most of the finest private palaces of Siena | 
were built during the period I have indi- 
The architects and 
nolfo were those renowned during | 
that time. The illustrious names 
unong the Sienese school of painters of the 
thirteenth century are Diotisalvi, Guido, and 
Ugolino da Siena, and Duecio di Buonin- 
yn. | 
Siena was strongly Ghibelline always, and | 
this may perhaps have prompted Dante’s 
of her 
people, of whom, it will be remembered, he 
says im one place: 


ated. Agostino 
most 


most 


nvariably contemptuous mention 


‘““Was ever race 
Sure not France herself 
a tribe so frivolous and vain.” 


Light as Siena’s ? 
Can show 


With prosperity no doubt came its ex- 
and a love 
joyment of the present still distinguish the 
Italians from their more hardly conditioned 
brethren of the North. There was in Dante’s 
time a brigata spenduccia, or “ prodigal club,” 
of young men in Siena, which consisted, ac- | 
cording to an ancient chronicler, of “ twelve | 
very rich young gentlemen, who took it into 
their heads to do things that would make a 
great part of the world wonder.” They es- | 
tablished a fund, and built a palace, which | 
still stands, and bears an inscription denot- 
ing that therein, during the space of twen- | 
ty months, 200,000 florins were squandered. 
In this palace these young men had apart- | 
ments iuxuriously furnished; they gave | 
sumptuous dinners, which they sometimes 
ended by throwing the whole table service 


of ease and careless en- 
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and silver 


their horses 


of gold 


Even 


of the windows. 
said to have 
Of course the end of this 
was poverty and misery. But much money 
Was spent in nobler ways. 
In 1348 came the first 


out 
are been 
shod with silver. 


decisive blow to 





Ag- | 
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the prosperity of Siena—a blow from which 
it has never recovered, The plague broke 
out, and in a few months carried off the 
greater part of the population—some his- 
torians say 80,000 persons. Whole families 
were extinguished ; business was _ pros- 


trated; the city was a place of mourning. 
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COLUMNS AT 


THE ENTRANOE OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


ag 


The Duomo, or cathedral, whi 
been commenced in the elevent 
tury on the site of an old church, 
is said to have itself been built « 
ruins of a temple to Minerva, wa 
well under way. But it was no 
possible to carry out the vast ¢ 
which, had it been fulfilled, would 
made it one of the world’s wor 
there was neither heart nor mea: 
to do it, nor were its gigantic yp: 
tions any longer adapted to the 
of the diminished population. So 
walls were left standing, and the / 
tone, or great front wall, rising high aboy 
the surrounding buildings, with the 

sky seen through its empty arches, is 0 
of the most striking objects in the 

of Siena from the plain below. It 
easy to ascend to the top of this fa 
tone by means of a staircase between th 
inner and outer walls, and from tly 
a wide and beautiful expanse of county 
is visible. 


The Duomo, as we see it at present 
is, however, sufficiently grand and 
teresting to satisfy the visitor, though it 
occupies only the space which was allot 
ted to the transept of the cathedra 
the original plan. It is constructed ot 
black and white marble, and the campa 

nile, or bell tower, is not detache: 

from it, but rises at one side of th 

nave, and forms part of the build 

ing. The fagade is a bewildering 

assemblage of statues, columns, pin 
nacles, and mosaics, whos 
abundance detracts from the 
unity of effect, but gives ar 
impression of that richness i 
details which is the striking 
characteristic of the Duomo 
The fagade was designed by 
Niccolo Pisano. There are some 
very beautiful antique columns 
on each side of the princi 
pal door of entrance. Two 
rows of marble pillars di 
vide the interior of th¢ 
nave, and on the cornic: 
above them are busts i 
terra cotta of thi 
popes down to Al 
exander II. The 
dome is hexagona 
with delicate co! 
umns. Near the 
door stands a vas 
for holy water, o! 
which the pedesta 
was found among 
the ruins of th 
Temple of Minerva 
The pavement at 
once attracts atten 
tion. It is composed 
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tures inlaid in pietra dura of different 

principally black, red, and white), 
ibjects being Scriptural or mythologic- 
The most remarkable of these are in 
of the high altar, and are the work of 
ifumi and Duccio. There is a wonder- | 


this can be raised in portions to allow the 
inspection of visitors, and is wholly re- 
moved at the time of the annual festival in 
August. 

Beneath the dome, on the left side of the 
cathedral, stands the exquisitely sculptured 

















CATHEDRAL HIGH ALTAR. 


ful expressiveness in the faces and atti- | marble pulpit by Niccolo Pisano, whose bass- 

tudes. Each medallion is encircled by a 

black and white border in mosaic of the 

most delicate patterns. A great part of 

this pavement is kept covered with a wood- 

en flooring to preserve it from injury, but | sals. 
Vor. LVI.—No, 335.—42 


lreliefs merit minute observation. A door 
|leads from the cathedral proper to the li 
| brary, which is interesting from its fres- 
coes and its collection of illuminated mis- 
Raphael assisted in the sketching of 
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MOSAIO BORDER ON THE FLOOR 





OF THE CATHEDRAL, 


these fres- | the miraculous crucifix from which 
coes, though | said to have received the stigmata. A 
he probably | wonderful fresco by Sodoma, in one 
had nothing | chapels of the Church of San Domenic: 
to do with resents her as swooning beneath the hea 
the painting, | ly visitation. She is supported in the an 
which is the work of Pinturicchio. They | of two nuns, and the divinely given wou 
represent different events in the life of | are seen in her hands. This is one of Soi 
Eneas Piccolomini, afterward Pope Pius II. | ma’s masterpieces; its colors are fresh aud 
The choir contains much beautiful carv- | delicate as if newly painted, and there is a 
ing and inlaid-work, and the chapels are | singular tenderness and depth of expressi: 
richly decorated, especially that belonging | on all the countenances. The head of t 
to the Chigi family, which is so gilded as to | 
give the effect of perpetual sunshine. On | 
certain days the sacristy is opened, and the | 
altar furniture and vestments displayed, | 
many of the robes being heavy with em- | 
broidery and beautiful with antique lace. | 
One may spend days in exploring the riches | 
of this sacred museum, and find himself ever 
coming back to it with renewed interest. | 
In the rear of the cathedral and quite be- | 
neath the choir is the baptistery, also a fine | 
specimen of architecture. 
The house of St. Catherine of Siena is, of | 
course, an object of special interest both to | 
the curious and the credulous. She lived | 
in the fourteenth century, and, whatever | 
may be thought of her claims to religious | 
veneration, was a woman of great energy | 
and influence in her time. It is certain | 
that she procured the return of Pope Greg- | 
ory XI. from Avignon to Rome, and had | 
a voice in many important affairs of state. | 
The house where she was born is in one of | 
the poorest and dirtiest parts of the city, 
now, as anciently, the fullers’ quarter, for St. | 
Catherine was the daughter of a dyer and | 
fuller. It is near the old fountain of Fon- | 
tebranda, which Dante mentions. Very lit- 
tle of the saint’s original dwelling remains, 
except the chamber, and within is the cell 
which she inhabited. The latter is a little | pory waver VASE, THE PEDESTAL OF WHICH WAS FO 
room about seven feet by six, lighted only IN THE RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF MINERVA. 
by the door which communicates with the | 4 











outer chamber. The brick floor is protected | saint is preserved in a shrine above the al 
by a wooden covering, with a plate of glass | tar of this chapel, the keys of the shrine bi 
inserted above the stone which formed St. | ing kept at the Palazzo Publico. Traditio 
Catherine’s pillow. There is no furniture, | has it that her body was buried at Rome, 
and no ornament save a crucifix. But the where she died, but that her confessor, 10! 
rest of the house is converted into oratories | willing that her native city should entire] 
gaudily decorated, with a few fine frescoes lose such a sacred treasure, cut off her head 
representing the life of St. Catherine, and | and secretly conveyed it to Siena. 
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re is a picture of St. Catherine by Gui 
eni in one of the beautiful old palaces 
vhich Siena abounds, but which is not 
shown to strangers, which makes a 
The saint 


which 


mpression on all beholders. 
iweling a 
1a skull and a erucifix, with the lily 
h which is her emblem. 


before table, on are 
She is lean 
rward with clasped hands, on which 
Her 
ire fastened on the figure of the suffer- 
Saviour in a rapture of love and grief 


iarks of the stigmata are visible. 


is I never saw portrayed elsewhere. 
face expresses not so much contrition 
the thought of the cause of 


derness ; 


——— 

















a 


ws 
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the Redeemer’s sufferings seems to be lost 
in that of His ineffable condescension. 
is not thinking of herself, but of Him. 
wears 


She 
She 
a crown of thorns above her veil, 
feel that there great blood drops 
where they have pierced the tender skin be- 
neath it; but the 


} 
weakened 


and 
you are 
painter, 

the 


nor are 


with rare insight, 


has not impression by mak 


ing them visible, there tears upon 
the cheeks, although we know that that in- 
tense gaze is the prelude to an agony of 
weeping. Her lips are parted as if in won 
der and awe, and her 
to say, “° 


loveth.” 


whole attitude seems 


I have found Him whom my soul 
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The school of painting of Siena is so well 
known that there is no need to particular- 
ize. It is charaeterized by tenderness and 
truth of expression, and Sodoma (whose real 
name was Gianantonio Razzi) is its chief 
glory. He was born in 1430, and was a pu- 
pil of Leonardo da Vinci. The Instituto deile 
Belle Arti contains his “ Descent from the 
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PANEL OF THE PRINOIPAL DOOR OF THE OATHEDRAL 


Cross,” and several other works of his, with 
a good general collection of pictures by the 
Sienese painters, and a morning spent there 
will give a fair idea of the principal quali- 
ties of this school. The Instituto is now 


under the direction of Signor Mussini, him- | 


self a painter of no mean reputation.  Al- 
most every church has one or two paintings 
of merit. There is a beautiful Crucitixion, 
by Perngino, in the Church of S. Agostino. 
There are also many gems of art in private 
galleries, 


Tron-work was formerly brought to great 


perfection in Siena. The hinges of the doors | 


and windows are of most graceful patterns 
and skilled workmanship, and the cancellieri, 
or iron gates (which are usually placed in- 
side of the principal door of entrance in 
Italian palaces), both in design and execu- 
tion are really works of art. The lantern- 
holders which are placed in rows along the 
frout of every palace, usually on each story, 
add much to the beauty of the fagade. Some 
of them are in the form of leaves, the acan- 
thus, which is seen on the Palazzo Magnifi- 
co, being the most elegant; and some repre- 
sent the heads of deer and other animals. 
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There is a good deal of stained glass j a { 
palaces, some of it very old and inter 
As a general thing the restorations i vy co 
have been in excellent taste, and « 

details the original plan has sometim« Peni 
reproduced. One thmg that  strik 
stranger most pleasantly in visiting 
is the remarkable degree of preservat 
these ancient structures. There is 1 
about them which suggests decay, t 
every thing is venerable with age. 
of these palaces are still inhabited | 
sceudants of these whe erected them 
|ally a few rooms are furnished in mx 
style, but in the rest the antique look jx 
preserved as far as possible. The walls of 
| the vestibules are hung with old armoi 
weapons which have done duty in m: 
fight; there are curiously wrought shielids 
and immense lances, which recall the para 
phernalia of Homer’s heroes. There is 
ally a picture-gallery of more or less int 
est, and there are some very fine collection 
of casts and engravings. 


The Sienese have a strong aversion 
parting with any of their treasures, ev 
when sadly in want of money, and he why 
sells them falls greatly in publie estima 
tion. There are riches untold for the ev 
riosity - hunter, which he can see and ad 
| mire, but the objects for sale in the shops 
| devoted to such purposes are less satisfu 
| 
| 





tory than in other cities, for the reaso 
above given. 

The delicate pointed arches of the win 
dows, the form of the vestibule and stair 
cases, are particularly worthy of notice 
these palaces. The carved wood-work ot 
the doors and ceilings furnishes fine studies 
to the artist of the present day. Wood 
carving has always been a specialty of S 
jena, and nowhere can more beautiful spe 
mens be seen, of either ancient or moder 
In speaking of this lam reminded that som 
articles of carved furniture whieh I saw and 
admired in Siena in 1875 were sent to the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, where it is to b 
hoped they may have awakened a salutary 
herror of the machine carving with which 
| so much American furniture is disfigured. 

The library in the Accademia degli Intro 
|nati is one of the most ancient in Euroyx 
Siena has always been noted for the encom 
| agement of literature and science, and 
| 1654 she had a library for women, a most 
| remarkable thing at that era. In the | 
| brary of the Accademia, which contains 
| over 40,000 volumes and 5000 MSS., there is 

much to interest the student and artist 
Among the MSS. are the Greek Gospels ot : 
the ninth century, brought from Constanti 
| nople, and sketch-books by Baldassare P« 
| ruzzi and Giuliano da Sangallo. ! 

Siena offers to the visitor many attra 
tions as a summer residence, besides thes: 
| treasures of the past. The climate is health 


| 
| 
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d the city being a thousand feet above | ters, and living is less expensive than in the 
el of the sea, it is continually fanned | larger cities, 








A good furnished apartment 
| breezes, Whence it derives its appel- | of ten rooms may be had for from eighty to 
of “the city of the winds”’—Citta dei | one hundred franes per month, and a villa for 

It is not nearly so warm in Siena as | one hundred to one hundred and fifty franes. 
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FACADE OF THE BAPTISTERY. 


n Milan, or Turin, or Lucea. The accommo-| A cook’s wages is from ten to twelve frances 
dations for foreigners are ample, from a|a month. Meat and vegetables are abun- 
Grand Hotel, recently established, to a quiet | dant and of good quality, and the bread of 
pension. Of late Siena has been much fre-| Siena is far superior to that of, Florence. 
quented by families wishing to educate their | The people are gentle and hospitable, and 
children. The language of the Sienese is| life among them has a flavor of antique 
the purest Tuscan ; there are excellent mas- 











simplicity, combined with enongh modern 
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comforts to make it agreeable. There is a 
peculiar adherence to old customs and tra- 


ditions among the Sienese. The days of 


Siena’s glory yet live in the imagination | 


of her inhabitants, and the old feuds are 


FONIE NUOVA, SIENA. 


nly beginning to die out. Trollope, in his | 


History of the Commonwealth of Florence, re- 
lates that in 1848, at the time of the Grand 
Duke’s flight from Florence, when there was 


. general disposition among the other cities | 


to express sympathy and offer aid in this 
smergency, the Sienese were urged by an 
eminent patriot to manifest their friendli- 
ness by sending a deputation to Florence. 
His entreaties were received with a hesita- 
tion which he could not understand. At 
length one of the leading citizens arose and 
said that the objection on the part of the 
Sienese was not a want of willingness to 
fraternize with the Florentines, but that 
they were doubtful of their reception, fear- 
ing that the battle of Monteaperto might 
not have been forgotten! The events of the 
thirteenth century were to the speaker and 
his fellow-citizens as the events of the pres- 
ent day. 

There is, indeed, every thing in Siena to 
nourish old recollections. It seems to a 
stranger who walks its streets as if the ages 
had rolled back, and that he might expect 
to see coming forth from those ancient pal- 
aces squires and dames in medieval cos- 
tume. The streets themselves are narrow, 
crooked, and dim ; the buildings so high that 
one can walk in shadow even in a summel 


noon. There are all sorts of quaint win- | 
dows and bits of carving and statuary which | 





surprise you in thegnost unlikely places ; and 
ever and anon, through the arch of a steep 
stairway which makes a short-cut for foot 





passengers from one street to another, you | teen contrade, or districts, each of which is 


get a charming view of some palace or bit of 
landscape. These covered stairways honey- 
comb Siena, and are among its most pictur- 
esque features. Not more than half the 
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streets are passable for carriages, an 
which are so are steep and badly pay 
that there is no great pleasure in 
within the limits of the city. Ther 
deed, the Lizza, a small park on the 
western sid 
city, perhaps 
a mile in 
ference, an 
only level sp 
that Ss1ze 
found with 
walls, around 
outside of w] 


is fashional 
drive on Sundays 
_ and Thursdays 
when the 
plays; but 
rather a monoto 








nous amuseny 
except for thos 


who are satistied 





— 

. SS ee or 

PS Son 
a 





with seeing anid 
being seen } 
their acquaint 
jances. Far pleasanter than the Lizza 
the Fortress, which lies on the high gro 

to the left, and which on summer evenings 
is filled with promenaders enjoying the coo 
breeze and the enchanting prospect on ever 
side. It is separated by a deep ravine fro 
the hill on which the cathedral stands, au 
one of the finest views of the latter is had 
from thence. 

The attachment to ancient customs of 
which I have spoken shows itself in thi 
Sienese festivals. The 15th of August, As 
sumption-day, is the grand festa of the yea 
as the city was formally dedicated to th 
virgin after the battle of Monteaperto, out 
of gratitude for her supposed interventior 
on that memorable day. During the con 
flict, which took place on the plain below 
the city, and which was long and doubtful 
a cloud of singular form was seen to ris 
and hover over Siena. It was interpreted 
3 a sign of Divine protection through thi 
| intercession of the Madonna, and gave r 
| new ed courage to the Sienese, while it struch 
| terror into the hearts of the Florentines 
| This festival is kept with much pomp an 
|rejoicing. Throughout the country round 
| itis looked forward to during the whole yeai 
as the grand holiday, and many are tli 
plans laid to save up money for it, and t 
make a brave appearance in the throng. 

The races are so unique in character that 
some account of them may be interestin 
to those who have not been at Siena at th 
|season. The city is divided into seven 





|named from some animal or object, as th 
| 


rurtle, the Goose, the Shell; each has a sp 
| cial saint and church of its own, also a dis 





| tinctive costume for fétes, and banners. Only 
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it of the seventeen districts are per- 
ed to compete in the grand race each 
seven being chosen by turn and three 
Each contributes a horse aud jock- 
it these are assigned by lot, so that a 
does not always run for his own dis- 
nor does a jockey always ride his own 
The racers are Corsican ponies, small 
delicately formed, quite different in size 
stvle from our American ideas of what a 
iorse ought to be; but they are full of 
ft and endurance. 


[he races take place in the Piazza Vitto- | 
Emanuele, which is the central point of | 


.. Its form is that of a scallop shell, 


owed out in the centre, and gradually 


« to the edges. 
extinet 


It is said to be the cra- 


of an voleano. It 


ngs fifteen miles distant. 


It feeds twelve 


other fountains and a large number of cis- | 


terns. 


At the base of the shell, and oppo- 


site the fountain, is the Palazzo Publico, and | 


some of the finest private palaces are inter- 
mingled in Italian 
piazza with mean dwellings and shops of 
But on this gala day all the build- 
ngs, small and great, are gay with 
green, and white hangings, and the win- 
dows and baleonies are filled with specta- 
Against the lower stories of the houses 
are built up rows of seats, which are let at 
i frane a place, and are much patronized by 
the middle classes, the balconies being the 
iistocratic station, and the space in the 
middle of the piazza that of the crowd. The 
carriage road has some days before the races 
been covered with a thick layer of the yel- 
low earth of Siena, and well wetted down. 
\s the course is very uneven, with sharp 
curves, and steep ascents and descents at 


ill Sorts, 


tors. 


two of these, mattresses are placed against 


the barriers which have been erected at ei- | 
ther side of the road, to break the force of 


a fall, as the jockeys are not infrequently 
thrown off. 
trials, which preceded the race in 1875, all 
ten of the jockeys tumbled off in rounding 
the worst corner. 


the races themselves, and attract 
crowd. It is curious that neither in the 
prove nor in the races have I ever seen a 


not at all know their rate of speed. 
ently this is considered of no consequence 
abstractly, the only thing desired being to 
come in first, whether soon or late. 

On the afternoon of the 15th each horse 
which is to run is conducted to the church 


is about a} 
rd of a mile in circumference, paved with | 
rick, and crossed by narrow lines of stone. | 
fhe carriage road runs around the outside. | 
\t one side is a large and beautiful fountain, | 
or rather basin, of marble, with decorations | 
by Jacopo della Quercia, which is fed by con- | 
duits that are said to bring the water from | 


fashion all around the | 


red, | 


| with holy water. 
Indeed, at one of the prove, or | 


There are three of these | 
prove, and they are almost as interesting as | 
a great | 


| . ° 
| ancient buildings. 


Appar- | 
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of his contrada to be blessed. 


He is accom- 
panied by the jockey, the pages, and the 
flag-bearers, all in costume, and himself is 
as glossy as the most careful grooming can 
make him, his hoots gilded, and sometimes 
vilt stars ornamenting his back and sides. 
He is led up to the altar, and stands there, 
while the other members of the procession 
kneel, and a priest in full robes pronounces 


SLENESE PEASANT WOMAN, 


some prayers, and sprinkles man and beast 
Then cakes and wine are 
served, and all present are expected to drink 


| to the success of the blessed animal. 


By the time this ceremony is finished the 
piazza is filling fast, and presents a pictur- 
esque and animated all the more 
striking from the background of sombre and 
What with the surround 


scene 


| ings, the costumes of the performers, and the 
watch taken out to time the horses, and I do | 


seriousness with which the preparations are 
made, one might fancy himself about to as- 
sist at a tournament of the Middle Ages. - I 
have seen as many as forty thousand persons 
in the piazza on these occasions, and all, ex- 
cept a few foreigners, apparently absorbed 
in what was taking place, enjoying with 
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true Italian intensity this bright interlude 
in their lives of toil, as if there were noth- 


ing but enjoyment under the sun. What- 


ever may be said of the want of foresight | 


and prudence in these Southern nations, we 
who are born to a heritage of overanxious- 


SIMNESE PEASANT GLRL IN HOLIDAY DRESS. 


ness can not help envying them the sim- 
plicity with which they take 


“the good of now and here,” 


and feeling sometimes that they may be 
wiser in their generation than ourselves. 
There is no crowd so good-humored as an 
Italian one. They take the pushing and 
squeezing as necessary accompaniments of 
the play, and where an Englishman or an 
American would be tempted to use hard 
words, and perhaps blows, they only hurl 


jests at each other, and gesticulate and | fled by embraces, and borne triumphantl) 


laugh the harder. They are very noisy, 
and perhaps for that reason very tractable. 
They have come to be amused, and they do 
not let any thing interfere with that pur- 





| as they sometimes, indeed, are. 


pose. Let him who is sullen stay at home. | 


But I have never yet seen an Italian of that 
character. As the clock strikes six, half a 
dozen mounted soldiers come out from the 
archway of the Palazzo Publico, and pro- 
ceed to clear the race-course, riding abreast, 


and gently forcing back the crowd. 
do their duty gently but firmly, and 
less than a quarter of an hour in 
plishing the circuit of the piazza. 


| they have retired under the archwa 
| procession which is to commence thy 


formances enters the piazza from a si, 
street, where it has been formed. |; 
headed by a band of music; then 
the representatives of the distri: 
dozen men to each contrada, wit 
horse in the centre led by a pag 
the jockey following on a larger a1 
The tlag-bearers toss the banners 

air with wonderful skill; the cost 
are of the brightest colors, and some of 
them really elegant; and the whok 
forms a bewildering and unique specta 
cle. After these have made the tour. 
comes forth a great carroccio, or battle 
ear, Which formerly accompanied thy 
troops to battle. It is a large squar 
platform, with a tall mast in the centr 
hearing a bell and a black and whit 
flag. Upon it are twelve men in com- 
plete suits of armor. This is followed 
by another carroccio, constructed in ex 
act imitation of the one taken from 
the Florentines at Monteaperto. Wh 

these have also passed around the squar 
the signal is given for the races, and in- 
stantly the ten horses dash up before thi 
judges’ balcony. They push and crowd 
for the best places; there is no rule o1 
orderliness about it; the horses are wild 
with impatience. A rope that has been 
stretched across the course is pulled 
dextrously away, the master of cer 

monies drops his white flag, and off go 
the racers pell-mell. The jockeys ar 
armed with short strong whips of bone 
which they ply lustily, not only upo 
the horses, but upon each other, until 
it seems as if they would be seriously hurt, 


Now a jock- 
ey tumbles off, and is seized and dragged 
out of the way, disgraced and stunned. ‘The 
horses make three rounds, and it is pretty 
evident which will win by the close of th 
second, as the jockeys do not seem to be 
much in the habit of keeping their horses 
back for a “spurt.” The gun fires, the win 
ning horse is led in front of the judges’ 
stand, and the jockey, who has been snatch 
ed off by his admiring friends, is almost sti 


to receive the congratulations of the author 
ities of the contrada. The prize—a beautifu 
white silk banner, with the arms of Siena 
and appropriate inscriptions—is given by 
the judges to the standard-bearer of the dis 
trict. The jockey receives three hundred 
franes from the municipality, and a good 


deal more from those whom he has served. 


The winning horse is led back to church to 
return thanks, followed by a long and noisy 
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ession; the crowd slowly disperses, and 
erand event is over. 

t the second and less formal races, 

7 h oceur the day following, are still 

amusing. The night has been spent 

isting and merriment, and the morn- 

in making a tour of the principal streets 

the successful horse. Before the prin- 

‘ ( palaces and dwellings there has been 

urish of trumpets, responded to from 

in by the bestowment of a sum of mon- 

ey. to enable the contrada to celebrate its 

ory properly. At 6 P.M. the piazza is 

iin thronged, and the preliminary cere- 

es monies of the day before being repeated, 


if the races begin. This time there are four 
f distinet heats; three horses, chosen by lot, 
’ run in each of the first three, and the fourth 
} s for the six worst horses of the ten dis- 
p tricts. The enthusiasm is as great as be- 
( fore; the people, even the créme de la créme 
( in the baleonies, stand up, shout, applaud, | 


; aud almost shriek, as their favorites lose or 
In the evening there is a display of 
\- tire-works and more feasting. But the grand | 
( celebration of the first day’s victory is usu- | 
ally deferred some weeks, in order to give | 
time for preparations. It takes place on a} 
Sunday evening. <A table, perhaps two hun- 
dred feet long, is placed in the middle of 
some principal street in the winning dis- 
trict. As there is hardly a street in Siena | 


THE ELECTRIC 


S we ride over one of the main routes 
A of travel between the East and West, 
the immense movement of freight and pas- 
senger traftic can hardly fail to strike the | 
During the day 
the rush of passing cars is incessant; at 
nearly every stopping-place we observe oth- 
ers drawn up on sidings to let us go by; and | 
when night comes on, the noise of panting 
engines, which pass the window with a cres- | 
cent shriek, makes it seem as if our broken | 
sleep had been passed in the vicinity of in- | 
terminable rumbling trains. The amount | 


| 


and intricacy of this movement grow on us | 
a 
the more we study it, so that we shall not be | 


most careless observer. 
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which is level, this presents a very peculiar 
appearance, and one standing at the lower 
end can see the whole table, with the feast- 
ers—a most picturesque sight when it is 
illuminated and surrounded by a jovial 
crowd. The houses are trimmed with ever- 
greens and paper flowers; colored lanterns 
are hung in rows across the street, inter- 
mingled with the flags of the contrada. Last 
year the table was in one of the steepest 
streets of the city, so that it seemed a mir- 
acle that the cups and glasses did not slide 
down hill, and the coup d’@il was unusually 
fine. 

The country about Siena is varied and 
attractive. There are many points of in- 
terest in the neighborhood, such as monas- 
teries and old castles and eminences com- 
manding fine views; and about sixteen 
miles distant is the estate of Broglio, the 


home of the Rieasoli family for many gen- 


erations, and now inhabited by Baron Bet- 
tino Ricasoli, known as one of the leading 


| promoters and supporters of Italian liberty 


and of the government of Victor Emanuel. 
A part of his castle has been restored in ac- 
cordance with the original design, and a 
part is entirely modern. From the terrace 


| there is a magnificent view of the valley of 


the Arbia, and of the Monte Amiata and its 
foot-hills, which form a spur of the Apen- 
nines. 


TIME SERVICE. 


should be found at each of the hundreds of 


| miles in its journey. Time exactly obtained 


and kept is the regulator of this complex 
system of moving parts, which, in theory at 
least, should resemble one great piece of 
clock-work. To make things “move like 
clock-work” is not merely a figure of speech, 
then, here, where our lives depend on the 


}aceuracy of a conductor's watch, but. it 


should be, and it is, the aim of every officer 
of the road to make them do so in reality. 
A great safeguard against accidents aris- 
ing from mistakes as to time, which in the 
past have been so fruitful in disaster, has 
been introduced of late years by some of 


far wrong if we suppose that for hundreds | our leading roads, which have called in the 
of miles the road would present to an eye | aid of astronomical and electrical science in 
which could survey the whole at once two| the manner to be described. That adopted 
endless processions of trains separated from | by the extensive system of roads uniting 
each other by but few minutes’ distance— |New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
processions, however, moving in opposite Chicago, in connection with the Alleghany 
direetions, and in each of which portions | Observatory, near Pittsburgh, is selected 
were constantly dropping out of the moving | for illustration here, not as the only exam- 
line or being added to it, with all the risk | ple, but as the one with whose details the 
of accident from such incessant interrup- | responsibility of initiation and superintend- 
tion. ence has made the writer most familiar. 

We readily understand that there can be We have all at some time noticed the con- 
no possible safeguard in this intricate move-| venience of an accurately striking public 
ment without a most exact observance of | clock, by which all the watches of the com- 
the pre-arranged time at which each train | munity within sound of the bell may be set 
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to the same minute; and remembering that 
our object here is to obtain an exact agree- 
ment of times at very distant points, we 
readily see that if it were possible to have 
a clock strike so as to be heard along the 
whole railroad at once, our end would be 
directly attained, and that most of the ac- 
cidents or delays arising from discrepancies 
of this sort would disappear. To make not 
only the stroke of the hour, but the very 
ticking of the seconds, from one clock, audi- 
ble the country over, might have seemed a 
few years ago to have demanded a miracle 
forits accomplishment. Yet very much such 
a miracle science works now for us daily in 
the way which the employment of the elee- 
tric telegraph has already made familiar. 
In one of the vague speculations which 
long preceded the era of modern discovery 
it was suggested that two friends might 
converse with each other at a distance if 
each had a magnet so powerful and so deli- 
cately suspended that either would respond 
by its “ magnetic virtue” to a particular mo- 
tion of the other. But though no ordina- 
ry magnet can directly influence another 
through any but the shortest distance, yet 


by the intervention of a wire carrying the | 


“magnetic virtue” (or by whatever more 
modern term we describe a still mysterious 
force) we now make a magnet move by an 
impulse conveyed from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. Without attempting to 
describe details, we need only to see how 
this is applied to our present use. Imagine 
a piece of iron (called the “ armature”) sus- 
pended in every telegraph station between 
a plate of sonorous metal and a coil of wire, 
the coil being a continuation of the tele- 
graph wire outside, which conducts the 
electric current into the building through 
the coil, round an iron core, out, and on 
again to the next station. 

While the current is passing through the 
coil it exercises that very “magnetic vir- 
tue” the early speculator dreamed of, the 
“armature” being attracted and held as 
firmly toit as by a common magnet. If the 
wire on the telegraph poles were cut, and 
the severed ends separated by so much as 
the hundredth of an inch, the current would 
cease all along the line at once; at once ev- 
ery “armature” would be set free, and, fall- 
ing back against the resonant metal behind 
it, produce a sound distinetly and simulta- 
neously heard at every station. When the 
wires are joined, the current leaps in a frac- 
tion of a second through thousands of miles, 
the coils regain their attractive power as 
suddenly as they lost it, the armatures move 
again, to fall back and sound onee more 
when the next interruption comes, and so 


on, without end, so long as the “ circuit” is | 


unbroken, and the distant battery, which 
sends the impulse, is fed with its zine and 
acid fuel. 





| At a certain hour in every day, i: 
one of the principal offices of the ra 
at Jersey City or at Philadelphia, 
stance—there is a moment’s pause 
rattle of the telegraphic instruments 
then in one of them we see and hear t} 
mature moving back and forth, not 
the irregular motion impressed upor 
the operator’s finger, but with a wm 
beat every second. It sounds like a 
ticking somewhere in the room: it is a 
ticking, but the clock is many hundre« 
miles away, and it is marking off mi) 
and seconds in this manner, at one an 
same moment, in hundreds of points, i: 
tant cities, or seattered along some 
sands of miles of main or braneh roads 
If we wish to see how this is done, kk 
take up the wires which lead the cur 
through the instrument, and follow thi 
course beside the railway to Pittsbure 
where they leave the track, and, ascenc 
the table-land on the north of the © 
finally bring us into the Alleghany Obse1 
tory. They enter the eastern wing otf 
building, and passing beneath the dony 
which contains the large equatorial 
scope (not used in these observations), com: 
up in an apartment on the western extremi 
ty, called the “ transit room.” An apertur 
traverses this room from north to south 
opening a narrow view of the sky when 
shutters are thrown back. The dome 


made to revolve, so that its shutters can 
opened to any quarter, and the telesco). 
covers can be turned in any direction, but 
the range of the instrument in this roo 
| with this fixed opening must evidently lx 
different, as we see from its external dispo 
sition. Within this room, then, the wires 
terminate inside the works of a very acen 
rate clock, where one, ending in a little plat 
of gold, rests lightly upon the other, so that 
the metallic connection being thus still com 
plete, the electric impulse flows throug! 
them unimpeded. But close to the golide: 
end of the wire is a jewel, so placed as to lv 
very lightly brushed by each tooth of the 
wheel that turns the minute-hand. As each 
tooth passes, it raises the-jewel by a touch 
which, though light as the brush of a tly’s 
wing, causes it to move the gold terminal 
This is lifted through a distance so small as 
to be invisible without a magnifying-glass 
yet this hair-breadth gap the electric eu 
rent which moves in a moment from Chi 
cago to New York can not leap over. It is 
stopped in ifs course as completely as though 
a mile intervened, and compelled to wait 
during something like the fiftieth part of a 
second, till the passing tooth has let the 
jewel fall, and bridged the little space over 
During this time, which to ordinary reck 
|oning is infinitesimally small, the current 
| has ceased along a thousand miles, the mag 
| nets in the “ sounders” of the telegraph lines 
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lost their virtue, and let go the arma- 
click is heard in each remote 
ym. recurrent with beat of the 
ilum and each advance of a tooth, for 
vhole operation is repeated with every 
d, save at a brief pause caused by the 


whose 


each 


ce of certain teeth, whose position cor- 
mds to the closing seconds of the min- 
the short silence marking the point at 
h each new minute begins. 
Many of the instruments of the observa 
have been obtained of European artists, 
the 


1 just described is 


delicate mech 


product of Ameri- 
skill, the standard 

time clock being 
work of the How- 
Company, of Bos 
electric 
whments of Mr. J. 
mblet, their electri- 


and its 


If we now turn again 


shall 
d them passing from 
ie clock inte an apart- 
ment the eastern 
ving, where a contri- 
to found 
main telegraph 
and technical- 
ly called a “switch- 
is used for di- 
the 
course or an- 
It fastened 
to the wall of the room, 
is shown in the illus- 
tration, and it consists 
of a great number of 
strips of metal 
rated from one another 
ind from a second series, hidden from view, 
and which they overlie at right angles. The 
pegs which are seen stuck into the numer- 
ous holes are disposed so as to form a con- 
nection between any two of the strips, for 
by putting in one of these brass pins a me- 
tallie roadway is furnished for the current, 
which is thus diverted on to any wire, and 
sent at pleasure in any direction, just as on 
a railroad the “switch,” by moving the rails 
i few inches one way or another, directs the 
course of trains from a centre of divergence 
to different and distant destinations. Be- 
neath the switch-board are two little instru- 
ments called “indicators,” in each of which 
upright needle moves back and forth 


the wires we 


be in 


oiice, 


bo rd,” 
recting currents 
nto one 


otner. is 


sepa- TUE 


the 


with each passing second, so as to give ocular 


evidence that the time is passing. A cessa- 
tion of the current, though caused by an ac- 


cidental severance of the circuit as far away 
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Now, taking up the course of the wires 
again, we find one set connecting the ob- 
servatory W ith the turret clock of the Munie. 
ipal Hall in Pittsburgh, whose mechanism, 
similar in some respects to that in the stand- 
ard clock, and by the same makers, causes 
every third hour a single stroke on a heavy 
bell to be audible through the city, where 
the comparison of watches at the sound is so 
general as to ofter satistactory evidence of 
the public appreciation of the convenience. 
Another wire carries the beats of the observ- 
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atory clock into the stores of the principal 
watch-makers and jewellers, who thus en 
able their customers to set their watches by 
“regulators,” themselves regulated with as- 
tronomical precision. Still other wires per- 
form the more important service of uniting 
the standard clock with the private tele- 
graph lines of the railways, by which several 
thousand miles of main and branch roads, 
from Erie on the north to Baltimore on the 
south, and from New York to Chicago, are 
supplied with exact time in the manner al- 
ready At Philadelphia 
wires are connected with the offices of the 
Gold and Stock Telegraph Company of that 
city. Mr. Bentley, its president, has recent- 
ly added to the other functions of these city 
telegraph lines that of distributing accurate 
time to the company’s customers by means 
of very beautiful and exact apparatus which 


described. these 


as New York or Chicago, would at once stop | the makers of that at Alleghany have fur- 


their motion, and notify the attendant that 
the clock beats had been interrupted there. 


nished for the purpose—an apparatus whose 
completeness and extensive character it has 
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been found with regret impracticable to 
present an adequate illustration of within 
the limits of the present article. It may be 
mentioned, however, that by an arrangement 
with the officers of the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral Railroad the exact time of Philadelphia 
is sent over the railway telegraph from 
nightly observations at Alleghany, distrib- 
uted by the Philadelphia local wires, and 
that an exact coincidence of the clocks of 
the principal roads leading from the city 
with that of most watches used in it is thus 


secured, to the convenience of the wearers 
of the latter. 

Other uses of the clock signals from Alle- 
ghany, for the convenience of distant points 
or for the determination of longitudes, have 
been made through the courtesy of the officers 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company ; 
but enough has been said to indicate the 
extension which the system (commenced at 
Alleghany in 1869) has already reached, and 
to justify the hope that it would prove of 





publie utility, which led to its trial. The | 


considerable expenses attendant upon its 
inauguration have been met from the private 
means of a citizen of Pittsburgh, whose gen- 
erous aim it was to make an institution, of 
which he had been one of the founders, and 
always the foremost promoter, thus useful 
not only throngh scientific research, but in 
immediate utilities, and for the public con- 
venience and safety. 

We have traced the supply of the time 


directly regulates thousands of others, but 
the inquiry remains as to how this clock is 
regulated, since, left to itself, the most ac- 
curate time-piece will go wrong. Strictly 


speaking, indeed, no such thing as a per- | star, whose real place we know can not be 


fect time-keeper exists, if we use the word 
“nerfect” in its rigorous sense. 
fact, we usually employ it in its relative 
meaning: and while the clock in the kiteh- 
en is said to keep “ nerfect” time if it is 
never a minute out of the way, we should 


of ascertaining time with corresp: 

precision to venture the prediction. 
Nothing is commoner than to fir 

persons—even those of education—\y, 


that this is done by means of the sun, \ 
is popularly supposed to come on to th 
ridian at twelve every day. But the s 
in fact a most irregular time-keeper, 
ing sometimes a quarter of an hour |y 
this and sometimes a quarter of an 
after, and varying more than half an 
in the year, so that a wateh which ke; 
better time than the sun does would | 
poor one indeed. 

We must set our clock, however, by s 
thing, and this is done, in the first plac: 
setting it by another: at Alleghany, fo: 
stance, by a clock on the opposite sid 
the room, resting on a massive stone pie 
isolated from the floor so as to be sex 
from the least jar. This second time-piec 
is called the “sidereal clock.” It is of y 
perfect workmanship, but as the othe: 
so too, it would appear that we have on! 
pushed the difficulty a step farther off; but 
we are here, in fact, comparing with a 
new standard of time, unknown to common 


| use, for the principal hand of the sidereal 
| clock turns coincidently, not with the ap- 
parent motion of the sun, but of the stars, 


and revolves through a complete circ 
while the earth turns once upon its axis, 
The use of this construction is seen when 


| we learn that our turning globe itself is to 
from a certain clock, which directly or in- | 


be made the standard that this clock is set 
by; for this revolution of our own planet is 
the final measure of uniformity in tiny 
We make the earth mark off the hours for 


| us by first selecting some fixed object, like a 


But, in | 


not say as much of a jeweller’s regulator | 
under the same circumstances, though this | 


too we should probably call “exaetly” right 
if it was on the very second. But for an 
observatory, whose time is like a national 
standard measure, which all other stand- 
ards in turn copy, and which can never be 
too accurate, this word “exact” is little used. 
With instruments which measure not only 
the second, but its hundredth part, it is 
fonnd that no clock which has ever been 
made is exact, and that not even the clocks 
made for the astronomers’ special use can 
be caused to run with perfect uniformity for 
a single hour. The time at which the prin- 
cipal stars cross the meridian will be foand, 
however, in astronomical ephemerides, print- 
ed years in advance, with an error of very 
minch less than a second, and it is evident 
that astronomy must possess some means 


altered by any motion of our own. Then 
if a telescope, with a tube of metal so mass- 
ive that if can not bend or alter, be bolted 
against some solid wall of stone at such an 
angle as to be directed to the star at any 
one moment, our telescope will in spite of 
us directly be moved away again, for its 
stone foundation forms a part of the great 


| globe beneath us, which, as it revolves, 
| sweeps in the course of a day and night the 
| telescope through the whole circuit of the 
jheavens. If, looking through it, then, we 


notice the instant it is passing any point in 
the sky, and at this moment start the side 
real clock, whose hour-hand is meant to re 
volve about its centre just as fast as the 
earth does about its axis, we have an e\ 
dently simple way of knowing whether it 
does this or not, for on looking through th¢ 
instrument we shall see the star swept past 
again just when the hand should have got 
round to its starting-point on the dial. If 
it has done less, the clock is slow; if more, 
it is fast, and we can thus regulate it to ex 
treme exactness. 

The telescope used for this purpose is 
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must be dispensed with here as foreign to a 
description which only deals with general 


| the “transit,” and the one employed 
\lleghany is shown in the engraving. 


ictice it is not fastened to a single pier | n 
me, but placed between two (as the il- 
ition shows), to which it is firmly bolt- 
» that it ean not be moved to the right 
while it can still be elevated or low- 
so that 
onfined to any par- 
ar height in the 
To see any star, 
have way 
to wait patiently, 
ifter setting to the 
roper height, till the 
tion of the earth 
nes the object into 
and must 
good use of the 
time in which it 
for, this 
eal twenty - four 
hours must elapse be- 
it appears again. 
he telescope is made 
large in order that 
may see any bright 
star even in the day- 
and for greatei 
vecuracy fibres from 
the cocoon of the little 
(common 
too 


its use is 


, we no 


ew; we 


ike 
rief 
s8e8, over, 


ly 


\| 


we 


r 


me, 


wood - spider 


cobweb is coarse ) 
stretched up and 
down in the middle of 

e field of view to 
serve as pointers. The 
that the star 
to cross the 
middle line is the mo- 
ment at which to com- 
the clock; but 
here comes a difficulty, 
are, it must be 
remembered, aiming at 
such exactness that an error of a tenth | 
part of a second would be quite too large | 
to pass over. Now how shall the 
server, who lies on a low chair beneath the 
instrument, see the clock and the star at | 
once? He can not; and if he turn his 
eyes from one to the other, however quick- 
ly, he has lost in the very time required for 
the motion that minute fraction of the see- 
ond he would secure. Here comes in the 
aid of electricity again, for within reach of 
his hand is an ivory key (seen in the illus- 
tration resting against the further pier), a 
pressure on which causes an instrument 
at the other extremity of the building to 
write down the hour, the minute, the sec- 
ond, and the hundredth part of a second, by 
the sidereal clock, when the finger touched 
the key. This instrument (the chronograph) 
is seen in the prior illustration, on the left 
of the switch-board, but its explanation 





are 


Instant 


appears 


pare 


lor we 


ob- 


1ethods, and not with mechanical detail. 
The processes which we have described 


in connection with the Alleghany Observa- 
tory are essentially the same as those by 
which 


indications of time are distributed 


THE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT. 


from the National Observatory at Washing- 
ton. At the hour of noon each day a ball, 
suspended from the top of the flag-staff 
attached to the Signal Service stations in 
different parts of the country, is dropped, 
precisely as the armature in the telegraph 
station is set free by the interruption of an 
electric current. Our illustration on page 
670 shows the interior of the chronometer 
| room of the Washington Observatory at the 
j}moment of dropping the time-ball. This 
juse of a time-ball is not entirely novel. 
| Twenty years ago such a ball was used on 
| the old New York Custom - house, in tele- 
|graphie connection with the Dudley Ob- 
|servatory, at Albany. The ball is shown 
| in the illustration on page 671. 
As instruments have been made to meas- 
| ure not only the hundredth part, but the 
| hundred-thousandth part of a second, and 
even less, it might seem as if there were no 
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limit to the accuracy thus attainable; but in 
fact we very soon reach one, and in aiming 
after what has proved to be in some cases su 
perhuman exactness, astronomers have been 
led to some curious discoveries as to the mi- 
nute and obscure causes of failure which in 
terpose a barrier to indefinite progress in 
this direction. Thus, we see the telescope 


resting on two massive piers, each hewn from 
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a single stone, and these rest on still heavi- 
er foundations, which are carried down to 


the bed-rock. Nothing can be made more | 


solid, yet, while the observer is gazing, a tap 
of his naked hand on either pier will make 
a star passing through the field of view of 
the telescope appear to tremble in the sky. 
Since the motion is not really in the star, 
and sinee the pier has not stirred from its 
hase, this compels us to admit that a tremor 
has been set up in the substance of the solid 
stones (of several tons weight) by a tap of 
the fingers, and that though the motion 


must be all but infinitesimal, the magnify- | 


ing power of the telescope detects it. Move- 
ments absolutely non-existent to our unaid- 
ed sense may, then, at wy time affect the 
direction of the instrument and impair the 
observation, and this is found to be the case 
in practice. Thus a beam of sunshine fall- 
ing on either pier will, by expanding the 
stone, lift the axle and tilt the telescope 
out of the meridian; and such a cause, or 
currents of warmer or cooler air, or move- 
ments of the rock foundation, are constantly 
doing this. By levels of extreme delicacy, 
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constructed for the purpose, and by the 
scope itself, it is found that one pler is 
ing up, the other down, one forwar 
other back, every hour of the day o1 
so that the instrument is literally sw 
about at all times, while to the eye it 
at absolute rest. This minute ine: 
movement of course is a feature not 
iar to the piers of an observatory, but 
shared by « 
j structure of yy 
} hands (and 
deed, of natu 
though the mi 
for detecting 
not commonly ¢ 
ist. 
There is 
same iney 
failure to att 
perfect acem 
as to obtain 
fect stability; thus 
the axles on w] 
the transit 1 
volves, and wl 
have been turner 
with a diamo 
though of ex: 
site exactness, are 
| pRoppinG THR TIMF- not perfectly equa 
’ BALL. cylinders f 
when they leav 
the maker’s hands, for mathematical per 
fection is not attainable by the nicest art; 
but however little the short-coming it wil 





affect the observation, an error of a very 
appreciable part of a second being caused 
by an unnoticed difference of less than 

one-ten-thousandth of an inch in their d 
ameters, 

All these difficulties, however, might be 
more easily overcome than another class aris 
ing in the observer himself, and due to the 
fallibility of the human eye, hand, and brain 
Thus it has been abundantly proved, as a 
general rule, that the best observer even 
does not really press the key at the instant 
of the star’s passage (as he fully intends 
to do), and that a small part of a second is 
somehow lost. It is a small thing to hunt 
for, but the astronomer must know what 
becomes of it, in order to understand the 
cause, and apply a correction. 

The deficiency was perceived in the last 
century for the first time by Maskelyne, the 
then Astronomer Royal, who was led to dis 
charge his assistant, Kinnebrook, because 
the latter always noted the star’s passage a 
fraction of a second later than he himselt 
did. Then, when examination was made, it 
proved that every observer lost a certain 
time, in spite of every effort, or else that, in 
his endeavor to correct an ineradicable fault, 
he went into the other extreme, and antici 
pated the true moment. Volumes have been 


IF I WERE 


i since on the subject, which has oe- 

d the attention of eminent phlysiolo- 
ind is deserving of our own, for the 
ity is one inherent in the human or- 
tion; and the reader may be sure it 
sin himself, and affects every act and 

, of his life, whether he knows it or 
Phe observer’s, then, is merely a partic- 
ise, Which offers facilities for the study 
imperfection common to us all. We 
interested, therefore, in knowing that 

s been found that time is lost in seeing 
tar (or any other object )—lost, that is, 

e passage to the brain of the impression 
vhat the eye pictures. More time is lost 
le the impulse from the brain journeys 
vn the nerve to the finger which the 
: directs to press the key (or to the hand 
it bids carry food to the mouth, or 


E TIME-BALL ON THE OLD NEW YORK OUSTOM-HOUSBE, 


: fist or foot we will to strike or kick). 


There are other causes of delay of a like or- 
der; but when the time thus lost has all been 
ineasured (as it has been), it is found that a 
remnant is yet unaccounted for. Perhaps it 
is spent in the act of volition, for these curi- 
ous researches appear to give us the number 
of hundredths of a second which it takes for 
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the mind to will the hand to touch the key, 
or the voice to speak. These causes oper- 
ate differently in each observer; the lost 
time is not the same in one asin another, and 
the sum of all the losses we have mentioned 
is rarely more than one-third of a second, 
Yet this time must be measured: for though 
we can not get rid of the faults of the mech- 
anism employed, whether it be of stone or 
brass, or that of our nerves and brain, we 
can, after observing, allow in computation 
correctious for their effects, and so finally 
evolve truth from what appears a maze of 
error. 

Again, then, let us observe that these ac- 
tious of our mind and will, which appear to 
be independent of time, really take place in 
time—in periods so minute, perhaps, that 
it is bewildering to contemplate them, but 
which are no less real than if they extend- 
ed over hours. Their effects are sensible 
in all of us, and their amount must, in the 
astronomer’s case, be known, in order to per- 
fect observations where exactness has an 
indisputable importance in its bearing on 
the affairs of practical life. 


IF I WERE YOU, SIR. 


Ir I were you, Sir, 
I would not sue, Sir, 
For any woman’s love day after day; 
I'd never stand, Sir, 
At her command, Sir, 
Year in and out in this fond foolish 


Across my face, Sir, 
I'd have the grace, Sir, 
Or mother-wit, to pull a gayer mask, 
And wait to find, Sir, 
What was her mind, Sir, 
Before I'd grovel at h#r feet to ask. 


All very well, Sir, 
For you to tell, Sir, 
Of that grand poet in the olden time, 
Whose fine advice, Sir, 
Was sO concise, Sir, 
In that immortal strain of gallant rhyme. 


It does not fit, Sir, 
Your case a bit, Sir; 
He never meant a man should pray and pray, 
With such an air, Sir, 
Of poor despair, Sir, 
For any woman’s love day after day. 


If you wiil read, Sir, 
The verse with heed, Sir, 
You'll see it runs as clearly as it may, 
That every man, Sir, 
Should take his answer 
With manly courage, be it yea or nay. 


Then cease your sighs, Sir; 
No man’s a prize, Sir, 

In any woman’s sight, just let me say, 
Who's not too high, Sir, 
To sigh and die, Sir, 


| For any woman’s love day after day. 


eee eae a 
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THE NORMAL COLLEGE OF NEW YORK CITY 
r ten minutes to nine o’clock one morn- | hall was black with seats, and t] 
ing last November the writer took seats | on both sides of the organ offer 
with the president on the chapel platform | accommodations. 
of the Normal College. The vast hall was} to nine 
then empty and reverberant; the day out- 
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Precisely at fiy 
a second earlier ol 
lady seated at the piano in fro 


plattorm began to play a lively n 


hot 


wer 
Oe 


side was cloudy, and the long Gothic win 
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THE PROCESSION INTO THE OUAPEL, 
in a gray twilight which gave the 
interior an ecclesiastic solemnity, the effect 
Ine lIny 


heightened by the gilded pipes of a 
large organ in the gallery. 


dows let 


at that very moment the doors leading | 
a wide corridor, with class-rooms on ei 
side, were thrown open, and what seemed 
On the plat- | to be an endless procession of girls came in, 
form with us were the professors and tutors, | the patter of their feet sounding like t 
both ladies and gentlemen. 


The body of the | dripping of a fountain, and harmonizing 
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vy with the allegretto movement of 
sic. They were formed in single file, 
ringed in with measured pace, silent 
emure—girls all the way from four- 
» twenty years of age, from the far- 
ve of childhood to the farther limit 
denhood; girls with every shade of 
exion and degree of beauty; 
iviety that it was amazing to contem- 
the reduction of their individuality to 
uple uniformity of their well-drilled 
nents. We looked for the last of them; 
its in the body were fast filling, with- 
e least noise or confusicn; but the lady 
piano was still beating out the alle- 
» air, and we could see the long lines 
eading in through the great corridor, 
hear the steady rain of footsteps. The 
k in front of the gallery marked nine, and 
body of the hall was now filled, but the | 
tream continued to pour into the gallery, | 
nearly every seat was occupied; and 
four minutes past nine the last of the pro- | 
sion had eutered, the doors were closed, 
he piano became silent. What a tri- 
uph of system! The first thing to excite 
r wonder and admiration was the number 
there were 1542 pupils; the second thing 
vas the earnestness of the discipline; and 
ie third was the suggestiveness of so many 
virls at work in assembly, with their own ed- 
ition as the primary aim, and the educa- 
tion of countless thousands of others as the 
final aim, of their toil. The latter was fasci- 
nating, and inclined us to reverie, opening 
y vistas of stirring possibilities, the evils 
counteracted by intelligence, and the hap- 
piness evoked by enlightenment. But de- 
spite its mellow atmosphere and ecclesias- 
tical architecture, the chapel is not the place 
for dreams, its uses exacting intense app!ti- 
cation, and leaving no time for vagrant 
thoughts. When the doors had been closed, 
and the last footfall had died away, the 
pianist struck one note, and the girls, who 
had been standing, erect and silent, before 
their seats with 
the faces directed 
to the platform, 
turned halfround; 
another note was 
struck, in response 
to which they un- 
folded the seats; 
and upon hearing 
the third, they sat 
down in a body, 
ot one being the 
tenth of a second 
later than the oth- 
ers. If, instead of 
eing self-willed, 
independent, au- 
dacious American 
they had 
been automata si- 
Vor. LVI.—No. 335. 


girls in 


it 


rirls, 


THER MAIN F 


multaneously controlled by a rush of elec- 
tricity, the unanimity of their movements 
could not have been more perfect ; and with 
our admiration came the thought of the in- 
valuable lessons their future husbands might 
learn from a philosophical study of normal 
school government. 
vent, with their burden of silent bitterness, 
could not possibly be more decorous and sys 

tematic than these untrammelled maids of 

the new era were, who at once vindicated 
their sex and set at naught the critics of 

young Americans. 

The students being seated, a chapter of 
the Bible was read by Mr. William Wood, 
president of the Board of Education—a ven- 
erable gentleman, whose name is identitied 
with one of the historic banking houses of 
the metropolis (this duty being done by Mr. 
Thomas Hunter, president of the college, in 
the absence of Mr. Wood )—and a non-secta- 
rian hymn was sung to the accompaniment 
of the organ. <A pause followed, and we in- 
stinctively became aware that mingled ex- 
pectation and hesitation were rife in the 
was time for quotations. 


The inmates of a con- 


assemblage. It 
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lo exercise their memories and inspire self- 
confidence, the students are invited to vol- 
unteer personally selected quotations from 
authors, and “the multitudinous seas” of 
literature, from the nearest to the farthest, 
are explored for aphorisms, epigrams, odes, 
and elegies; Herbert Spencer or Emerson 
yielding a subtle morsel of philosophy now, 
und good Thomas & Kempis or Mohammed 
doing service then in sonorous adoration; 
the Attie salt of Oliver Wendell Holmes 


and the envenomed wit of Talleyrand, the 


ponderous wisdom of Dr. Johnson and the 
sweet piety of Jonathan Edwards, the musk- 
and-lavender verse of literary Ladies’ Repos- 


of hearing their own voices alone, a: 
ing that over three thousand eyes wer 
upon them—the ordeal was too m 
them, and nearly a minute, length: 
suspense, elapsed before one, with st 
nerves than her associates, ventured 
and in a tremulous key repeat a fe 
from Thomson: 
‘In the service of mankind to be 

A guardian God below; still to emp!) 

The mind’s brave ardor in heroic ain 

Such as may raise us o’er the grove 

And make us shine forever—that is lif 


That came from a girl with serious 
tions; and this game of authors, on 
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itories and the robust humor of Shakspeare 
or Sheridan—searcely any thing is deemed 


gun, was carried on with spirit. Following 


| her was a self-possessed maid, with arch) 


. . . . | . . 1 
inappropriate, and the selections made indi- | dressed hair and innumerable coquettis! 


cate most varied reading, with, perhaps, too 
great a taste for the florid in rhetoric. 

The pause continued. Many of the girls 
evidently had quotations at their tongues’ 
ends; but the creeping horror of rising amid 
that great silence and facing the president 
and the awful-looking row of professors and 
guests on the platform, the nervous dread 


touches and twists of ribbon, who quoted « 
saucy speech of Rosalind’s from As You Lik 
It with elocutionary emphasis; and thet 


another risked all her reputation as head 
lof a class in French with a bold excerpt 
| from the maxims of La Rochefoucauld. Th 
individuality that had been temporarily 


obedient to the disciplinary stroke of the 
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was now emancipated, and re- 


in much diversity of costume 


keys 
itself 
inner, in pretty faces and softly mod- 
voices, and in faces that were 
st, not pretty, and piping voices that 
ot modulated at all. 

student, with a tight-fitting 
big, liquid, lustrous eyes 


, tO say 


ensive 


f black, and 


ile face, enunciated a sagacious pas- 
from Huxley: “The saying that a lit- 
a dangerous thing is a very 

If knowledge is real and 
that it other 
possession, however 
Indeed, 


where 


iw ledge Is 


erous adage. 
e, I not 
very valuable 


tesimal its quantity may be. 


believe 1S 


do 


is 
ian Who has so much as to be of 
r?” Another had been reading Shaks- 
the following from King 


e knowledge is dangerous, 


out 


id gave 
VIII. : 


thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
Be just, and fear not: 


at be thy country’s, 


e envious tongues, 

the ends thou aim’st 
l’s, and truth’s.” 

had explored the profundities of 

and recited this characteristic frag- 
‘The pleasure and delight of learn- 
far surpasseth all others in nature; for 
ill other pleasures there is satiety, and 
ifter they be-used their verdure departeth. 
there is no satiety, but satis- 
tion and appetite are perpetually inter- 
», and therefore knowledge ap- 
ireth to be good in itself simply, without 
accident.” broke down, 
troubled hearts and tears 
behind the failures; but 
nice emphasis, and self- 

ossession marked most of the recitations. 
President Hunter next addressed the stu- 
ts, urging them not to miss a single les- 
while of the into 
college is divided remained in the 
instruction, the others 


Of knowledge 


ue able 
y or Some 
cL we could see 
f mortification 
r intonation, 


and one divisions 


ich the 
for 


ipel musical 


tired, responding to the touches of the pi-| 


no with the extraordinary precision shown 
their entrance, and the fountain seemed 
playing again in the patter of their 
itsteps. 
But we have forgotten to say what takes 
ice previous to the services in the chapel. 
hould the day be wet, the students leave 
eir wraps in the drying-rooms on entering 
he college. The drying-rooms are provided 
th racks for overshoes and rails for cloth- 
. At a quarter before nine a 
struck, the students repair to their recita- 
on-rooms, 


gong is 


ed. Five minutes later the gong is struck 
the rolls are called, and marks are 
varded for punctuality; and at a third 
troke of the gong all the students pass into 


igaln, 


lie chapel, as we have seen. 
The day’s work was now Tenny- 
becoming almost reality to 


begun, 
on’s “ Princess” 


us: 


E OF 


and all conversation is prohib- } 
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‘And then we strolled 
thro’ stately theatres 

nt-wise, 1 each we 


BK half the day 
Ber d 
Phe grave Pri 
The male 
With flawless demonstration: f¢ 
A cl lecture, rich 
With scraps of thunderou 
sy viol Doctors, 
And 


cresce sat, we heard 
slate 

hands 

llow'd then 


iment, 
lted out 


fessor. On the lecture 


circle rounded under fe 


Aassi¢ i sent 
t-hooded 


quoted odes, and jewels five-words-long 
Chat on the stretch’d forefinger of all Ti: 
Sparkle foreve then we 
That treats of what 
rhe chronicles 
The morals, something of the ft 
The the bird, the fish, the 
Ek laws, and all the rest, 

And be taught and known.” 


ne 
lipt in all 
tate, 


the mind, 


the 


soever is, the s 
total of man, 
rock, 


flower, 


ume, 
star, shell, the 
ctric, chemi 


whatsoever can 


was founded 
la Salle, canon of the 


normal school 
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cathedral at Reims, and sixteen years later 
a teachers’ class was opened in connection 
with an orphan school at Halle, the pupil- 
teachers receiving two years’ training under 
the head-master, August Hermann Francke, 
under whom the system developed surpris- 
ingly, and soon received the invaluable sup- 
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port of Frederick the Great. 


Other normal 








The necessity of such schools needs 1. 


schools were opened in Hanover, Austria, | enforcement than a few statistics rm 
Switzerland, France, Holland, Belgium, and, | to education in the United States. 


about forty years ago, in Great Britain, | 9,000,000 scholars are enrolled in the 
whence they have extended into nearly evy-| schools. Nearly 5,000,000 are in atte: 


ery civilized country. The aims of the 
schools are well expressed in the following 
extract of the Prussian 


law: “The directors 

of teachers’ seminaries ae 
shall rather seek to { 
conduct the  pupil- i 
teachers by their own i 





PRESSING-ROOM, 


experience to simple and clear principles, 
than to give them theories for their guid- 
ance; and with this end in view, primary 
schools shall be joined to all teachers’ sem- 
inaries, where the pupil-teachers may be 
practiced in the art of teaching.” There 
are now about 850 normal schools in Eu- 
rope, the British colonies, and British India, 
the latter having 104. 

Massachusetts was the first State in the 
American Union to establish normal schools, 
of which there now are 137, with over 29,000 
pupils aud over 1000 instructors, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania each having twelve schools, 
while New York State has nine, Illinois and 
Missouri eight each, and Massachusetts sev- 
en. The largest number of pupils are in 
New York, however, where there are 4152. 


} 


daily, and about 231,000 teachers ay 
ployed, including 133,000 women, 
amount ex; 
annually up 
vast schens 
) seems almost 
ulous, is 
$R2,000,000, 
the imaginat 
carried awa 
the tremenc 
suggestiveness 
the tigures. 
Previous to th 
establishment of 
the present 
lege, normal 
struction is 
shabbily provide 
for in New Yor 
city. A school for 
teachers was open 
ed in 1856, an 
closed three years 
later; but ampl 
amends for past 
deficiencies 
made in the exist 
ing institution, t 
which the cit 
who is shamefaces 
in the conscious 
ness of the politi: 
al iniquities ma 
ifest in scores « 
ways can with r 
turning pride 
rect a visitor's 
attention as. the 
completest of its 
kind in the world 
The building is 
one of the most 
attractive sights in the city; it covers, 
with the inclosed ground surrounding, th¢ 
whole block bounded by Lexington and 
Fourth avenues, Sixty-eighth and Sixty 
ninth streets; it is 300 feet long, 125 feet 
wide in front, 78 feet wide in the rear, 
and the principal material used in its co 
struction is red brick, which is still fres! 
and glowing. It overlooks Central Park 
and is within a@ stone’s-throw of the Lenox 
Library, the Museum of Natural History, 
and the Carnivorium. <A female grammai 
school with accommodations for about 300 
and a primary with accommodations for 
about 500 pupils are attached to it. The 
corner-stone was laid on March 19, 1 2—a 
| wild, blustering day—and eighteen months 
llater the enormous pile had risen as if by 
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_and was ready for occupation, $350,000 
¢ been expended upon it. Over 1000 
ittended the first and its 
capacity is now taxed to the utmost. 
s four stories above the basement, and 
s thirty recitation-rooms, two lect- 
oms, an art studio, a chapel with seats 
000, a library, a calisthenium, two dry- 


SeSSLOS, 


oms, SiX retiring-rooms for instructors, 
dent’s oftices, and three great corridors, 
fifteen feet wide. 
fhe best criterion of its usefulness is the | 
that of the 2300 teachers employed by 
Board of Ed- 
tion, 2100 are 
eight or 
cent. of 
) retire an- 
and the 
ve fills these 
ueies With its 


en, 
per 
i 


vraduates. 
Phe faculty eon- 
ot 
ter, President, 
Professor of 
Intellectual Phi- 
losophy ; Arthur 
H. Dundon, Pro- 
fessor of Latin and 
English; Joseph 

Gillet, Profes- 

or of  Physies 
nd Chemistry ; 
Charles <A. Schle- 
of 
Edward 
H. Day, Professor 
f Natural Sei- 
and Eugene 
ubert, Professor 
of Freneh Lan- 
and Liter- 
Besides 
there are 
thirty instructors, 
including one tu- 
tor in methods of 
teaching and five 
in mathematics, 
twenty-eight of 
the thirty being 
women. The 
writer is particu- 
larly indebted for assistance to President | 
Wood, of the Board of Education, whose 
work in its behalf entitles him to distine- 
tion as founder of the college, to President 
Hunter, and to Professor Anbert. 

A dainty little manual, with a chocolate | 
cover and gilt lettering, is issued for the | 
vovernment of the college; but the outside 
prettiness binds the formula of a martial 
discipline. Its tinted pages of creamy mild- 
hess give no idea of the severity of the text, 
which is both curt and imperative. Stu- 


Thomas 


el, Professor 


German 5 


nee: 


riage 
ature. 


these 


| expense, such an education 
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dents must of 


absence 


for minute 
absence, and after an 
of one day they must not be permitted to 


account every 


lateness or 


re-enter their classes without a written per- 
mit from the president or lady superintend- 
eut; they must maintain single files, always 
taking the right-hand in 


side changing 


rOOTS 5 


and they must not run in the halls 
or on the stairs, nor delay in passing out of 
Unladylike conduet of any 
kind in the cars or stages on the part of a 
student is investigated by the lady superin- 
tendent, and may be punished by expulsion. 


the building. 


WILLIAM WOOD, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK OITY. 


Those students who are in the last or grad- 
nating year of the course are more carefully 


| marked than the others, with a view to as- 
| certaining their moral fitness for the work 
| of teaching, and those who are found want- 


ing are refused diplomas, even though the 
number of marks awarded to them reaches 
the necessary average. A Madcap Violet is 


| not possible among the girls of the Normal 
| College; but while strict obedience is en- 


forced, they receive, without the smallest 
as very few oth- 
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er cities in the world can give at any price, 
qualifying them for the practical duties of 


life as well as for the teacher’s profession ; | 
and excelling proficiency is further reward- | 


ed 
institution. A gold medal and a silver 
medal are annually awarded to the best 
students of German; a silver medal and a 
bronze medal for excellence in methods ot 
teaching ; a gold medal for physiology; a 

gold medal for Latin; two money prizes for 

French, and one for physies. 

Che catholicity and toleration crystallized 
in the country’s Constitution prevail in the | 
college ; about two hundred of the students | 
are Jewesses, and a black face, framed in | 


{the other girls is refining and ot! 


with medals, ete., given by patrons of the | 


beneficial ; the most feasible plan 1 
curred to him being the lengthening 
course from three to four years, an 

ment that would undoubtedly advya 
standard of graduates and exelud 


| dates who are not thorough in their a 


The course of study is as follows: 
First GRADE. First Year. First 
Latin; outlines of ancient history ; Gi: 


or French; algebra, in simple eq 


involution, evolution, and radicals: 
geometry. 
SECOND GRADE. First Year. Second 
The studies are the same as in th 





DRAWING GLASS. 


eurly African hair, may occasionally be seen | 
The capacity of the col- | 


at the recitations. 
lege being strained, and the directors being 
perplexed as to the means by which the 
number of students may be regulated, the 


writer asked President Hunter why candi- | 


dates for admission are not required to ex- 
press an intention to become teachers at 
the time of their graduation, no such en- 
gagement being now exacted, and many 
of the students entertaining no intention 
whatever of earning a livelihood in the 
scholastic profession. It was Mr. Hunter’s 
opinion that such a measure would simply 
lead to deception, and would exclude many 
girls of the better classes who are now en- 
rolled, and whose influence upon some of 


term, physics, including heat, electricity, 
and mechanics, being substituted for alge 
bra, and music, drawing, penmanship, and 
English composition being added. 

THIRD GRADE. Second Year. First Term. 
Easy selections from classic authors in Lat 
in; outlines of modern history; French 01 
German reader and conversation ; algebra, 
in quadratics ; physics, in light and sound; 
music, drawing, English composition, and 
botany. 

FOURTH GRADE. Second Year. Second Term 

Latin extracts from Cesar, Sallust, and 
Cicero; rhetoric and English composition ; 
German or French conversation; mathe 
matic and descriptive astronomy ; notation, 
nomenclature, and atmospheric elements 
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mistry; music, 


geology, 


ineralogy. 


schools, and practice 
in the model school 
under critic teachers 


rH GRADE. of experience. 
Year. First \ ~— As we have al 
Third Book or ready said, at the 
rvil; English | . ' close of services in 
ige and liter- , the chapel, one ot 
German or f | P the great divisions 
h; electricity, . 4 remained for a les- 
nism, and mag- f ( son in voeal music, 
m in physics ; ND FRPP” Se pg. while the = other 
nomy, music, if Wi, ‘\ passed out for re- 
ng, and = zo- P ; j ny “< view in rudiment- 
vy: review of . 
jects prescribed 
the primary and 
unmar schools, 


| the methods of 


ary subjects, such as 
spelling, grammar, 
and arithmetic, and 
for physical training 
in the calisthenium. 
iching them. Watching them 
SIXTH GRADE. \ introspectively as 
d Year. Second ae ‘ i they tiled out 
Virgil con- . lt through the corri 
ied; intellectual e | dors on the day ot 
osophy and the ») ie, «=o our visit, we could 
ry of teaching; \ 
‘lish language; 


scarcely refrain from 
2 applause, so admi 
terature, and com- 3 iL, ef \\ a eee 
osition; general re- ‘ \ WW Ye their 
ew of French or ? ‘ : 
erman grammar, 


movements, 
several hundred be- 
having with the per 
h conversation and translations; gener- | fect unanimity before noticed, which was al 
review of physics; music, drawing, and | most machine-like. Here were girls with 
hysiology; review of subjects prescribed in | latent mischief twinkling unmistakably in 
mary and grammar grades for common | their eyes; girls of the mercurial volatility 


A DEMONSTRATION IN GEOMETRY. 
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that shakes a house 
hold; girls brimming 
with animal spirits 
and fertile ingenuity 
for kittenish pranks 
all subdued = for 
the present, and 
thoughtfully observant of college disci- 
pline. Other girls, too, there were with 
natural serenity and dignity of manner; | 
girls with sweet, clear faces and quiet 
ways, the good angels of their homes; 
girls with domesticity shining through them, | 
and girls, alas! with suspicions of the virago | 
abont them; girls that, like Miss Miggs in | 
Barnaby Rudge, would rather die than go up | 
a ladder; girls that believed in round dances | 
and theatres, and girls that execrated both | 
those amusements; girls with shrewish an- | 
gularity of feature, and girls of suffusive | 
amiability; prudes and tomboys, the an-| 
gelic and (presumably) the devilish, the ex- | 
tremest differences of temperament fused | 
into a mobile, cohesive unit, which flowed | 
along as rhythmically as a river in placid | 
weather. The warmest praise of the normal | 
school government is not undeserved, for 








CALISTHENLIO EXEROISES, 


while the discipline is exacting, the idea in 
culeated among the students is that the) 
must be self-governing; they are placed o 

their own honor, and mean espionage is 
carefully avoided. 

The exercises in the calisthenium last fif 
teen minutes, and no students are excused 
from taking part in them, except ona phy 
sician’s certificate of disability. About thre 
hundred girls were assembled when we ev 
tered, and under the direction of a teacher, 
placed on a commanding dais at the end of 
the room, they were performing simple and 
graceful evolutions to the music of a piano 
The tune was lively; and the lines weaving 

















out, the waving of arms, the meas- 
ep of the feet, and the swaying of 
pretty and inspiriting 
ke a theatrical ensemble. Each girl 
strong elastic band, with wooden 


uly made a 


. which was stretched from side te 
front, from shoulder to hip, from 

» breast, and from over head to chin 
that develop muscle, expand the 
iud—let us whisper it—prevent the 
fashion of tight lacing. At the end 
fifteen minutes those students who 
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four hours, history two hours, English gram- 
mar and composition two hours, algebra 
three hours, geometry three hours, drawing 
one hour, and music one hour. Inthe Junior, 
or second year, the same time is given to 
Latin, modern languages, history, drawing, 
and music as in the tirst year, besides which 
two hours a week are given to rhetoric and 
composition, three to physics, and three to 
natural science. In the third, or Senior year, 
Latin and modern languages are allowed 
three hours a week each; intellectual phi- 





NORMAL OOLLEGE TYPES, 


( been languid felt a freer coursing of | 


r blood, and a glowing activity that | 














3 
prepared them for the work of the day.| hours each; elocution, algebra and geom- ; 
Their steps were lighter and their brains | etry, drawing and music, one hour each. Ke 

irer; indeed, the advantages of these | The years are divided into first and second ¥ 
rief calisthenies can not be overestimated, | terms, and the vacations are the same as B 

l are too apparent for dispute. those of the publie schools. Students fail- is 

At ten minutes to ten the regular recita- | ing at the general examination in June are B. 

ns were begun. There are four of them | reduced one year, and students failing at 

ery day, each continuing fifty minutes, | two consecutive examinations are expelled, 

th intervals of five minutes, during which | seventy-five per cent. of marks being the , 
the students have the great privilege of | minimum attainment recognized. On Sat- 3 
talking. In the Introductory year Latin is | urday special sessions are held for the bene- ie 
studied four hours a week, modern languages | fit of female teachers employed by the Board ae 











losophy and methods of teaching, English, 
astronomy, physics, and natural science, two 
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of Education, who are required to attend| how thorough an alma mater the 


until they have had two years’ experience | ( 
n the schools. They are formed in classes 


for practice, and each in turn becomes class | the girls as the “ Bridge of Sighs,” « 


teacher, subject to the criticism 
of her associates, the professors, 
and the instructors. 

As we have stated, the boon 
of conversation is granted dur- 
ing the tive-minute intervals be- 
tween recitations, and we half 
suspect that to some of the stu- 
dents—only the feather-brained 
ones, of course—these are the 
great events of the normal school 
day. A whirl of small-talk is 
compressed into the brief space, 
and an eavesdropper would be 
deafened by the variety of verbal 
nothingness that flows from tongues which 
a few moments previously have bravely 
enunciated “ electric, chemic laws, and all 
the rest.” The appearance and history of 
the “distinguished visitors” who have been 
ov the platform, the dress and subjects of | 
the quotation-makers, the temper of the in- 
structors, the state of the weather, and mucb | 
besides, are discussed with a volubility that 
amazes. But before the last second of the 
tive minutes has expired the girls are as de- 
mure and silent as ever, and ready to re- 
sume their studies. Half an hour is allowed 
for luncheon, and that makes another inter- 
esting sight, though it is one upon which a 
modest visitor will not intrude. The pur- 
veyor is a woman, whose counter is weight- 
ed with sandwiches, pies, and fruit, but can- 
dy is excluded on account of the president’s 
reasonable consideration for his pupils’ 





health—another regulation which proves 


‘ollege is. 


A covered passage, which is know: 





rl 
whic 
1c] 
(Lia 
Hu 
or) 
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Al 
LUNOH COUNTER. f 
: — thor 
the college with the training schools. 1! 


latter consist of a female grammar and a 
mixed primary department, with a Ainde 
garten attached. They are perfect in thei: 
appointments, and wonderfully cheery 
their appearance. In many places the Co1 
missioners of Education have been com 
led to abandon training schools connected 
with normal colleges, because the parents 
would not permit their children to be ex 
perimented upon by young and inexperi 
enced teachers; but in the New York co! 
lege this difficulty is avoided, each class 
being presided over by a veteran, who 
structs the children three-quarters of tli 
time. The other quarter is given to thi 
pupil-teacher for practice, though the eriti 
teacher is always present and responsible; 
and the variety arising from the instruct 
under the former affords some relaxation to 
the wearied little ones. 








; 
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TO A PIONEER OF ANTISLAVERY. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING BOHOOL. 


fhe aim of the entire course through | thirsty, tempest-tossed mariner had better 
h the Normal students pass is not so| not drink at all than drink salt-water, fo 
h to burden the mind with facts as to | madness and death inevitably ensue. The 
elop intellectual power, cultivate judg- | ignorant had better not be taught than have 
t,and enable the graduates to take train- | their moral and intellectual natures de 
hility into the world with them. ‘“ Be- | stroyed by empirics. Our great free-school 
e teaching is intangible,” says President | system is an organized body of which the 
ter, “and can not be weighed like flour, | normal schools and colleges are the head, 
neasured like muslin; because it is spir-| and it would be well for friends of this 
in its nature, and deals with the hu- | system to remember that a severe blow on 
mind, the evil influence of a weak, fool- | the head is very apt to paralyze the whole 
r incompetent teacher is not felt until | body. Injury can not be inflicted on a vital 
s too late—is not seen by those in au-| part without endangering the life of the 
rity until the helpless children have been | whole, and any crippling of the Normal sys- 
ent and twisted that no subsequent | tem would react disastrously on every pub- 
g can make them straight. The | lie primary school in the United States.” 


TO A PIONEER OF ANTISLAVERY, 
O GRAVE of brow, sweet voice, and speech all weight, 
Weighted as though by haunting memories 
Of that accursed Past of tears and sighs 
That held thy dear land late in armed debate! 
Something thou seem’st life-wearied by that fate; 
Heart-wearied by the moving eloquent scorn, 


sirth-pang whereby thy new world was reborn, 
Which to thy lips of love forced words of hate 
So here. Elsewhere—transfigurate with Delight 


Known to the souls elect that never swerved— 
Shalt thou be seen; there where ineffable Light, 

By Love the Avenger from all time reserved, 
To make earth-darkened faces ever white, 

Shall fall on thee and those whom thou hast served 
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[IN THE HEART 


JTALPURGIS night! Can it be that we 
W have entered this haunted region at 
the time of the witches’ carnival? 

“Nay,” replied our driver, a stolid peas- 
int of the Hartz; “the Fest was over two 
months ago.” 

Rumbling along in our rough mountain 
wagon, glancing right and left at the 


A BROOKEN WITOH, 


mighty bowlders jumbled together in inex- 
tricable contusion, we felt as if they must 
have been hurled there in some frolic mood 
by giant hands; hence the query, Can it be 
the season when the Prince of Darkness here 
asserts his powel ? 

We afterward learned that during Wal- 


purgis week neither man nor boy can be | 


found bold enough to act as guide over the 
mountains; not a solitary peasant ventures 
then beyond the sanctity of his own roof- 
tree; but goblins, bogies, and spectres issue 
forth from earth and rock and clond for 
their annual carousal in the darksome forest. 

In lonely huts children dare not cry aloud, 
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lest the witches, hearing them, shou 
them away to be served up at their 
orgies! 

Silence reigns within these hum! 
and superstition and dread brood « 
mountain. By their dull firesides 
ignorant folk still keep alive their 
in the supernatural by frequent re 
of fancifu 
and legend 

We were 
very heart 
Hartz, the 
of the 
superstitions 
North Gen 
In a i 
through this 
derful regio: 
Wearies, pet 


} 


of so much t 
tion. It in 
every tree: 
laughs at you fi 
every brook ; 
peeps from anv 
the mou 
eTasses § If shit 
a grotesque 
on all the gray « 
stones shaded 


caps of moss, er 


and white and seai 
let-tipped : wil 
ghostly voices 
seem to quest 
the right ot mortals 
to invade this gob 
lin kingdom. 

And yet, what 
would the Hartz 
Mountains be if 
stripped of thei 

% legendary lor 
it Truly they ar 
always grand and 
wild and _ pictur- 
esque, with wood 
|ed summits commanding glorious views ot 
| hill and dale, cities and villages, and great 
| plains stretching away to the verge of the 
| horizon; but do not the weird stories that 
| have been repeated in every land surround 
| the place with an indescribable air of mys 
| tery that we would not brush away even if 
we could? 


() 


The steep slopes are furrowed by dark 
ravines; and while in sunny places brooks 
and streams leap gayly along, in the shad 
ows they glide stealthily, as if half afraid 
For miles there is no sign of life, save fron 
the hovels of the charcoal-burners, th: 
selves the very impersonation of black 
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glowering at us curiously as we 


scenery rapidly changes, however, as 
er the peaceful valley of the Bode. 
dden turn in the road we lose sight 
vloomy charcoal-workers, of the dark 
vhose foliage is so dense that a sun- 
irely penetrates ; and instead we be- 
ch grain fields stretching out before 
hill-side plantation of young trees, 
een sod freshly turned, where men 
men are planting in regular rows 
rs not more than a foot high—one of 
rest nurseries, of which there are many 
In the distance we catch sunny 
ses of gardens and chalets; then, as 
magic, we are again in the fragrant 
le, treading upon a carpet of moss, 
nes Whispering over our heads. 
Leaving the wagon, we follow a narrow 
t-path, stony and rough, winding away 
een granite bowlders, and so to the road 
, where our guide is waiting, and in- 
ns us that the “Gasthaus” is only ten 
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purple heather blooming at our feet, the 
vreensward flecked with daisies, and the 
rocky clefts gay with nodding columbiue, 
while some one recounted to us the legend 
of the Rosstrappe. 

Many centuries ago, while yet the forests 
of Germany were standing in primeval glo- 
ry, undisturbed by the woodman’s axe, 
while strange birds built their nests in the 
tree-tops with no fear of molestation, and 
wild beasts roamed at will in the dark 
shadows, there dwelt in his stronghold 
among the mountains an aged king, whose 
rule extended over the entire region of the 
Hartz. His palace, surrounded by pleasure- 


gardens and fortified by massive walls, 


stood on the very spot where to-day we see 
only the inn of the Rosstrappe. 


The king’s son, a brave and valiant youth, 


had gone out, according to the custom of 


the time, to see the world, to prove his 
knightly valor in such adventures as might 
befall him, and to choose a wife, if so be 
he should find a worthy princess. In the 


ENTRANCE TO BODETIAL. 


nutes farther on. All at once every thing 
uishes in a cloud of mist, which lifts for 
moment only as we drive up to the door 
f the Hétel zur Rosstrappe. 
Immediately after dinner, starting out in 
sunshine—for the mist had disappeared 


suddenly as it had come—we found a} 


iiet spot sheltered from the sun by huge 
ocks of granite overgrown with vines, 


ud there we rested, with Alpine roses and 


course of his travels he reached the land of 
Bohemia, and there fell in love at first sight 
with the king’s daughter, the glorious Prin- 


cess Brunhilde. She was equally enamored 


|of the handsome stranger; and after a week 


spent in her father’s castle, where a ban- 
quet was made every day in his honor, back 
to the Hartz he journeyed to hasten the 
preparations for a wedding feast befitting 
his own rank and that of his royal bride. 
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Eagerly Brunhilde awaited his return, 
while neither dreamed of the cloud that 
was already darkening their sky, soon to 
break in an overwhelming storm. 


DEPARTURE OF THE PRINOK 


A week had not elapsed after his de- 
parture when another suitor presented him- 
self at the castle—a suitor whom the king 
could hardly refuse. This was Bodo the 
giant, who, having heard the rumor of 
Brunhilde’s beauty, had come down from 


his home in the cold North-land to make her | 
his wife. Rich gifts he brought, necklaces | 


From that hour Brunhilde was 
changed. She wept no more, she cx 


ed no more; her manner toward thy 
groom was so suave that Bodo al; 
lieved she loved } 
all the while she w 
ly resolved never to 
him—she would dix 
than desert her 
Might not some ki 
interpose to save he1 
half believed he 
would return, chalk 
giant to combat, a 
spite of their u 
strength, conquer thi 
Bodo and liberate he1 
But day succeede: 
and he for whom she 
came not. Far away 
Hartz castle joyful 
rations were in progr 
the “ welcome home” 
bride. In vain did 
hilde sit in the high 
tower, gazing eager! 
the hills hour afte: 
Still he came not. 
stead of her prince sh¢ 
the giant only as he rock 
his prancing steed up an 
down before the cast 
gates. This horse 
| black as night, with arching neck, q 
; ering nostrils, and eyes like balls of fir 
|under his tread the earth trembled, 
each footfall re-echoed like distant thunde: 
He was the favorite charger of the giaut 
who had brought as a present to Brun! 


| another of the same size, but as whit 


of translucent amber, ornaments of gold, | 


and gems, with which he hoped to win the 
heart of the princess. 

Her father the king, fearing to refuse this 
giant, who was more than a match in size 
and strength for six ordinary men, begged 
only a few days for deliberation, while his 
guest should be entertained in the castle, 


and should be at liberty to pay his court to 


the fair Brunhilde. 


To this Bodo readily agreed; and as the 


king listened to his recital of his daring ex- 
ploits, he felt a mighty admiration in his soul 
for this boaster, whose physical strength 


could not be doubted, who was the possessor | 


of untold wealth, and the ruler of a power- 


ful province ; and he began to think that, on | 


the whole, he might not be such a very un- 


desirable son-in-law. In vain the wretched | 


Brunhilde implored her father to spare her, 
and to remember the dear prince to whom 


she had already given her love. Turning a| 
deaf ear to her entreaties, he promised her 
to the giant, and declared that she should | 


wed him within three days. 


HOTEL AT ROSSTRAPPE. 


the snow on his Northern fields, and wit 
eyes like gleaming stars. She had neve! 
dared mount him; but one day, as shi 
} watched him shooting like an arrow across 
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n, leaping over stream and rock, 
and hedge-row, the idea suddenly 
sed her soul that he could help her 
' If she could reach those distant 
Flight with 
orse seemed not impossible. 

was the delight of the giant Bodo 
Brunhilde expressed her willingness 
with him, and her desire to contro) 
He suspected nothing 


iins, she would be safe. 


verful steed. 
lan that was working in the gentle 


BRUNI 


virl’s mind as she flew beside him over the 
pain. 
So at last the day of the marriage dawned 
earand bright. Guests came from far and 
vide; the castle halls resounded with ju- 
bilant merry-making; and Bodo the giant 
vas merriest of all, for on this day, for the 


first time, Brunhilde had smiled upon him. | 


\s she looked énto his face, and stroked his 
shaggy beard with her fair little hand, the 
viant was overcome with ecstasy. Indeed, 
no eye could turn away from the lovely 


bride in her white dress and floating veil, | 


adorned with gems, and wearing above her 
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blonde eurls a diamond crown, the jewels 
of the Norman Bodo. 

At the excitement at 
its height in the crowded salon, Brunhilde 
glided from the hall, tlew like a bird through 
the lighted corridors, and groped through 


sunset, when was 


dim passages till she reached the giant’s sta 
ble. 
horse, she ordered the guard to lower tli 
draw-bridge, and like a flash she was gone. 

The thunder of the horse’s hoofs upon 


There, flinging herself upon the white 


DES LEAP. 


the bridge sounded back, and echoed om- 
inously in the ears of the joy-intoxicated 
giant. Asa suspicion of her flight dawned 
upon him, he sprang up with a roar that 
| made the very walls of the castle ring; and 
even as Brunhilde cleared the bridge, the 
giant Bodo on his black charger left the 
court-yard and tore away after her. Nei 
ther for rock, nor ditch, nor brook did he 
slacken speed; on through meadow -and 
wood, through brake and brier, over bill 
and dale, flew horse and rider. 

Darkness settled down upon the earth: 


and before him, but ever farther and far- 
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ther away, Bodo could see the form of the 
white horse, with his fairy burden, gleam- 
ing through the night like a meteor in the 
sky; and ever, like an evil spirit with flam 
ing eyes, the black horse followed after. 
Sparks of fire flew from their hoofs, leav- 
ing a red trail to mark the path of this 
midnight ride, The breath of the panting 


TUK VALLEY OF THE BODE, 


creatures sounded like blasts of the north 
wind; forest trees bent before it, rivers 
foamed, and the wild beasts fled howling 
into the depths of the wood. The giant’s 
voice, hurling frightful maledictions after 
the princess, was lost in the tumult, while 
she rode on, undismayed by the darkness, 
thoughts of her love inspiring her soul with 
courage, and confident that she should yet 
reach her goal. 

So the night wore away, and morning 
touched the hills with rosy light. All at 
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It must be the Brocken; and, if s: 
in the Hartz, her lover’s kingdom. |] 
tle must be near at hand, and ther 
find shelter; once with him, dange) 
forever past. Eagerly she urged he: 
to greater speed. 

Fainter and farther off sounded thy 
of her pursuer. She had passed the fi 
range of hi 
over one 1 
ain-peak afte 
other the 
horse had 
his lovely 
tress, higher 
ever higher, 
suddenly some « 
stacle checks 
swift career. 

He hesitates 
rears, tosses his s 
very mane, prances 
and curvets a 
as if he were }y 
witched as 
there were a sy 
upon the | 
Brunhilde, 
with fear, sees 
yawning 
her a broad, 
passable 
rocky valley 
closed on bot! 


sides by steep an 
jagged clifts. 
She looked dow) 
from this dizzy 
height into a bla 
abyss, and heard 
far below, the du 
roar of an angry 
mountain strean 
Above, on the op 
posite 
precipitous — rock 
frowned threaten 
ingly at her, the 
nearest point a 
thousand feet away. Horse and rider drew 
back aghast. One wretched moment of in- 
decision for Brunhilde: below, death an 
destruction ; behind, her fearful pursuer; 
but beyond !—beyond is safety. There lies 
| the home of her lover; she sees the turrets 
glistening in the sunshine; there lov 
|awaits her, if she can only reach it. Love 
awaits her! 
This thought inspires her with fresh cou 
}age, and her choice is quickly made. Sli 
| turns her horse back from the sloping edge 


h 


side, the 


once Brunhilde uttered an exultant ery.| then, wheeling him rapidly, slackens the 
Far away in the distance, against the blue | rein, gives him a sharp stroke with the 


sky, she could dimly discern a silver cloud, 
which gradually assumed the outline of a 
snow-capped mountain. 


whip, and the huge animal, cleaving the ail 
with a mighty bound, sweeps across the 
abyss, and Brunhilde is safe! 
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her golden crown fell from her head, 
is lost in the gulf below. As the gi- 
rse alighted on the cliff the granite 
d under his ponderous weight, one of 
ifs was deeply indented in the rock, 
ere for all time his foot-print rests. 

), still in pursuit, looked across, and, 

» her on the opposite side, struck the 

nto his horse’s flank, urging him to 

fearful leap; but the weight of his 

vas too great: horse and rider were 

down into the bed of the rushing 

_ whitch thus became the grave of 

d giant, and has since been named, 

emory of him, the Bode. Where 

hilde’s erown lies buried in the 

cling water, the giant also lay, till 

me magic power he was transformed 

, dog, and there to-day he lifts his 

head, keeping guard over the jew- 

d crown—all that is left of his truant 
de Brurhilde. 


Now, thoroughly imbued with the spirit 

f the place, we resume our march. The 

winds to the right and left among 

firs and pines, oaks and sycamores, and a 

derness of bright mountain flowers, 

e, many hundred feet below, the val- 

of the Bode lies among the shadows, 

ud the shining stream, spanned here and 
here by pretty bridges, dashes wildly over 
its rocky bed. At a bend in the road we 
ame upon a quiet nook, and saw, sitting 

pon a rock, the queerest old crone, with a 
face as brown and dry as the pine needles 

ler our feet. She was enveloped from 
head to foot in an immense green cloak, 
nd from under a head-dress of the same 
le and material stray locks of gray hair 
ung round her face. 

Utterly alone, out of sight or sound of 
human figures or voices, except those of 
passing tourists, she sat in the shade of an- 
cient oaks and elms, her withered hands 

of fresh leaves, which with trembling 
fingers she was weaving into garlands, 
mumbling to herself meanwhile, and gently 
rocking to and fro. Her green robe and 
rown face were so nearly the color of the 
foliage and tree trunks that we were close 
upon her before we were aware of her pres- 
nee, and even then might have passed by 
unheeding, had not the sound of her voice, 
shrill and yet plaintive, startled us with its 
“Griiss Gott.” 

We looked at the strange old creature, and 
wondered how she had ever learned a greet- 
ing used only by mortals far down below 
these solitary heights, where she must have 
dwelt forever. Alas for our delusion in 
faneying her the witch of the Rosstrappe, 
muttering spells and incantations over her 
fantastic weaving! She scanned us from 
inder her shaggy brows, and waving before 
our eyes a wreath just completed, piped out, 

Vor. LVI.—No, 335.—44 
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“Sehr billig! sehr billig!” (Very cheap! 
very cheap!) 

To think that our very first bogie should 
prove to be only a wretched old woman in- 


QUEDLUNBURG CASTLE, 


tent upon gain!—it was too exasperating. 
Without a word we meekly paid each our 
pfennig, letting her twine the garlands 
round our hats, and with drooping spirits, 
but still hopeful of some sort of a spectre, 
we hurried on to test the impression of the 
horse’s hoof-print. 

The way broadened as we advanced. 
Leaving behind us trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
even grass, we entered upon an open path, 
rough and steep; clambering over the rocks 
piled one above another like a flight of 
winding stairs, we stood at last on the very 
stuunmit of rough granite. 

Without one moment’s respite to enjoy 
the magnificent view spread out on every 
side, our guide drew us on till we stood in a 
circle round the “ foot-print ;” that was all 
“ Rosstrappe” meant to him; and there, to be 
sure, it was. Could we doubt the truth of 
the legend when directly under our eyes 
was the mark of that horse’s hoof imprinted 
an inch or two deep in the solid rock? 
Goblins forbid! 

Across the valley lay the wide-spreading 
Hexentanzplatz, the place where the witches 
hold their annual ball. From the point just 
opposite, projecting farthest into the valley, 
the mighty horse must have made the leap 
which landed him here where we were now 
standing. 

I believe our guide half fancied we were 
not yet convinced of the actual performance 
of the heroic deed, even with this proof of it 
under our feet; but, satisfied in our own 
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minds, we at length withdrew to a point a|ley lay in darkest gloom, and we 
little farther on, where there is a wonderful | the midst of clear rays from the sett 
echo, to which we must listen whether we | Soon the tops of the trees—the pal 
will or no, as the guide wakes it by shout-| the dark green firs, pine, oak, and | 
ing and tiring of guns. | were brightly detined against the sky 
Standing on the cliff, eight hundred feet | the clouds burst into a sudden glory 
above the valley, we looked down into its | and gold; a rainbow rested on the 1 
quiet shadows, where tiny cascades went | ain-tops, spanned the valley, erept do 
leaping over the stones to swell the stream, | sides, and was lost in night far, far be 
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ROSSTRAPPE, 


and across to Hexentanzplatz—a broad open Elsewhere in the world there are loftie1 
plateau still higher than the Rosstrappe— | heights, softer landscapes, grander water- 
and far away we saw the weird form of the | falls; but in variety of tint and depth of 
Brocken, dimly visible behind its misty veil. | color, none of them can surpass a sunset on 
Meadows and green pastures lay now in sun- | the Rosstrappe. 

shine, now in shade from the light clouds From the Hexentanzplatz a good carriage 
floating above; level plains studded with | road leads down to the highway, and cross 
cities and villages stretched away, and were | ing this, we follow a foot-path through the 
lost in vapor. We were hemmed in by| woods and around the slope of the hills, 
mountains, some of which were so gaunt| past the quaint town of Gernrode, with its 
and stony that no smallest plant could grow | ancient church, its houses with heavy gray 
thereon, while others were gay with blos-| gables and red-tiled roofs, vines framing 
soms and rich with foliage. Suddenly one | doors and windows in vivid green; past 
peak after another was lost in rain; show- | Suderode—a lovely resort, famous for its 
ers were falling all about us, the drops glis-| saline springs—to the Stubenberg, com 
tening like gems in the sunshine. The val- | manding the finest view in the Hartz. 
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the fore- 
_at the left, 
vyns we have 
sur- 
d by fruit 
he pictur- 
fair in 
inshine; at 
rbot, Quedlin- 
vith its nu- 
S towers 5 


assed, 


ind 


Regenstein, 
enburg Cas- 
i the heights 
the town; 
far off against 
the “Sev- 
raise 
They 
the guardians, 
id stately, of 
springs 
ng at their 
ind why they 
iid all be stand- 
there together 
well 


Brothers” 


ihe ads. 


e tiny 


s a mInystery 
vorth solving. 
You must know, 
herefore, that once 
ion a time there 
sa certain King 
the Hartz who 
d seven daugh- 
if such mar- 
ous beauty that 
thereof 
spread the 
ud far and wide, 
deven across the 
ter, till it reached the ears of the royal | 
ly of England. In this family there 
were seven sons, who at once declared their | 
utention of wooing these far-away damsels. | 
Setting sail from their native shore, they 


fame 
over 


rested not till they had reached the German | 
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“THE SEVEN BROTHERS.” 


mountains and found what they sought 
these seven beauteous sisters. 
To their former suitors they had ever 


been cold as the Brocken but at 
sight of the brave English knights they 
yielded. Their 


who had sued these proud princesses in vain, 


snows, 


German lovers, however, 


| were filled with jealous rage toward their 


8TU BEN BERG. 


| successful 


rivals, and vowed 
upon them. They consulted a mighty ma- 
gician, who agreed that they should never 
marry these children of the Hartz, nor should 
they ever leave the mountains, for he would 
transform the handsome knights into stone. 

True to his promise, he waylaid them at 
midnight, as they were flying away through 
the forest under the light of moon and stars, 
and after a brief struggle, each wretched 
maid beheld her lover lying dead before 
her. In despair they wept and wailed and 
tore their golden locks, but all without 
avail. They were carried back to their fa- 
ther’s castle, from which they escaped at 
daybreak to return and mourn over their 
fallen heroes; but there, in the 
where they had left them only the night 


vengeance 


very spot 
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before, seven mountain-peaks met their as- | or devil’s wall, so called because his s 


tonished gaze. 

Every day at the rising and setting of | 
the sun these woe-begone maidens here re- 
paired, bewailing their hapless lot, till at 
last their poor little hearts broke, and they | 
sank out of sight in 
the earth. At the 
foot of each mount- 
ain a crystal spring 
bubbles up one 
for each sister who 
there melted away 
in tears of grief and 
love. To-day and 
forever there they 
are, the seven broth- 
ers, and at their feet 
the seven springs. 

From the Stuben- 
berg one can enter 
the Selke Valley, 
which, with its 
mountain walls ris- 
ing like barriers on 
either side, broad- 
ens gradually till it 
is lost in the plain. 
The villages of the Selkethal are exceeding- 
ly pretty and interesting. 

Miigdesprung, with its extensive foun- 
dries, its charming situation, and the queer 
stories appertaining to it, with which one | 
can be entertained for a long summet’s | 


| 


MAG DESPRUNG, 


day; Alexisbad, a small watering - place, 
cool and sweet with invigorating mount- 
ain breezes ; and from the beautiful height 
called Vietorshéhe we have unrolled before 
us a full panorama of vale, stream, mount- | 
ain, and plain, gardens, parks, and castles. 
Of the latter the most imposing is that of 
the Falkenstein, as it stands surrounded by 
tall firs and oaks. Z 

From the Stubenberg we see that strange 
line of sandstone rock, the Teufelsmauer, 





VICTORSHONE, 


i¢ Majesty, jealous of the rapid sp 
Christianity in that region, detern 


|; set apart a place for himself, withi: 


limits his reign should be supren 

where no soul should ever hear a 

ot any othe 

dom than his 
According 

ordered his s 

to build a wa 

enough to r 

sky, and so 

that no powe) 

heaven could 

vail = against 

Every night a 

night these s 

of darkness 

piling up 

blocks of stone, but 

with the firsi 

of morning 

they were oblig 

to flee to their da 

caves, and as soo 

as the sun rose, tly 

stones by some 

visible hands were always thrown dow: 

again. At last, in utter despair of ever be- 

ing able to complete their work, they alan- 

doned it, and the result of that momentous 

enterprise is a broad range of picturesqu 

rock stretching from Blankenburg to Ba 


FALKENSTFEIN, 


lenstedt, and very beautiful it is with its 
growth of mountain shrubs and wild flowers. 
At Blankenburg one can sojourn pleas- 


jantly for a week, making charming pedes- 


trian tours in the environs. These tours 
are most interesting in late summer, when 
the heather is in fullest bloom, its countless 
tiny bells shedding a rose tint over the 
whole landscape. 

In walking to the Regenstein, about two 
miles north of the city, one’s path is lined 
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flowers, and every crumbling ruin of | Saxon dialect Regen signified Reihen, 
neient fortress is fringed with blos-| meaning row or series.) This, accordingly, 

A curious old place is this Regen-| they did, and though few of the walls are 
or Reihenstein, with its romantie as-| standing, there is a wondrous charm about 
ops, its memories of illustrious heroes, | the old rnin, w ith its dark passages hewn in 
ts grewsome legends. the solid rock, its castle keep, and its mys- 
179 a.p., if we may credit ancient} terious cells. The gloomiest of these, the 
cles, a battle was fought on the spot | Teufelsloch, is a round room measuring in 
Wernigerode now stands. width and height only four feet, and the 

e people of Thuringia, led by their | scene of such frightful torments that we are 
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THE REGENSTEIN, 

king, Melverich, sought to take possession | only too thankful to escape into the sun- 
of this region by driving the inhabitants | shine again. 
farther north—banishing them, indeed, to During the Thirty Years’ War this for- 
the extreme limit of the Hartz. By the|tress was besieged and taken by Wallen- 
mighty prowess of their champion, Hate-| stein; it was captured by the French in 
bold, however, the Saxons were victorious; | 1757, and soon after dismantled by Frede- 
the Thuringians fled, leaving five thousand | rick the Great. 
of their men upon the field. On the highest point the watch-tower 

The Saxons, in gratitude to their hero, | stands. It is broken away at the top, the 
agreed to build him a castle in any place | stones have fallen in, and of the sandy soil 
which he might designate within their do- enough has lodged there to nourish such 
iinion. When he beheld this mountain | seeds as are borne thither by the wind; and 
rising precipitously nearly three hundred | a most peaceful aspect it presents with its 
feet above the plain, he exclaimed to his | crown of green shrubs, and its gray mossy 
followers, “Here on this Regenstein let us | sides clothed with trailing vines and creepers. 
erect our stronghold!” (In the ancient! Blankenburg itself is full of interest; 
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a quaint old town with irregular streets 
roughly paved, houses adorned with curious 
carvings, stone archways overgrown with 
ivy, While high above the market-place, fai 
removed from the 
sound of toil and 
traffic, the dueal 
chateau rises white 
and fair against its 
dark background of 
wooded hills. This 
is a summer resi- 
dence of the Duke 
of Brunswick, and 
of course many ro- 
mantic tales cluster 
around _ it what 
would a castle be 
worth without 
them? It is haunt- 
ed, also, at various 
times and seasons, 
the chief ghost be- 
ing that of “the 
white lady of Blank- 
enburg.” She sel- 
dom appears when strangers are present, and 
indeed the old castellan informed us that she 
is more often heard than seen. As she flits 
through corridors and halls the rustle of her 
robes is distinctly audible, while doors open 
and close behind her, although at the time 
they may be double-locked and barred. 

She is supposed to be the once famous 
Countess von Orlamiinde, who, for some 





W ERNIGERODE, 





BLANKENEURG OASTLE, 


portrait now adorns the exquisit 
which was once her own boudoir. 
Her entire suite of apartments is t 


| open to visitors, as well as the dueal | 


a large han 
room conta 
few rare p 
and works of 
the armory, d 
room, and 
entrance hall. | 
the terrace a 
view of the 
rounding count 
obtained, and 
broad avenue 
down to the 
road, 

On our way fron 
Blankenburg to the 
Brocken we turned 
aside from the maii 
road, following 
path up a steep hi 
called Ziegenkopf 
on the summit of 
which is a restaurant and garden, where wi 
dined. Our host greeted us in such fluent 
English that we ventured to compliment 
him thereupon, when, with a shrewd smik 
lhe replied: “I am no German; I am a 
American, and fought for the Union during 
the whole civil war!” Where may we not 
look for our soldiers after this? Could any 
| thing be more amazing than to run across a 
Massachusetts soldier catering to the capri 
cious appetites of travellers of every nation 
on a granite peak of the Hartz Mountains? 

This hill is a most attractive spot, rising 
jnearly fourteen hundred feet above tli 
plain, with an outlook clear and uninter 
rupted ; and there in the still summer after 
noon, With scarcely breeze enough to rustle 
|the leaves overhead, we gazed dreamily 
away into the dark fragrant woods, into th 
valley glowing with sunlight, and at the 
distant summits over which faint wreaths 
of mist were curling, too light to conceal, 
only making softer, their rugged outlines. 
| From Ziegenkopf we proceeded by dili 
| gence to Wernigerode—an ancient town ly- 
|ing at the foot of a softly rounded eminence 
|crowned by the castle and park of Count 
| Stolberg-Wernigerode. The hill is covered 
| with magnificent woods on the one side, 
| while on the other meadows bright with 
| flowers slope .gently down to the plain. 


| 
| 
| 





evil deed committed while in the body, can | The route from Wernigerode to the Brocke1 
find no rest in the grave, and so returns to| is one of the pleasantest in the Hartz. It 
wander aimlessly through the old castle. winds around the eastern base of the mount 
The portrait of the “white lady” has its | ain, presenting a fine view of the Holzemm: 
place in the gallery among those of other} Valley, with forest-crowned heights and wa- 
ancestors of the house of Brunswick. | ter-falls. 

The most beautiful of all the pictures in | 
spent much of her early life here, and whose | 


changing with every turn. At one moment 


As we approach the Brocken the road be- 
the castle is that of Maria Theresa, who| comes wilder and more rugged, the scene 
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IN THE HEART OF THE HARTZ. 


re urging our horses up a sharp ascent, | supper was preparing, and glanced askance 
with rolling stones, and dark from | at the “ Devil’s Pulpit,” the “ Witches’ Al- 
avy foliage of interlacing trees; the | tar,” and the “ Goblins’ Drinking Cup,” as 
we had alighted and were walking| their forms showed dimly through the 
vh open glades amid fern and waving | clouds now rising from the valley. 
s. Again, we came suddenly upon a| The sun had set, and night was fast clos- 
tain brook foaming and plashing over} ing in around us. Now 


we heard distant 
far above, to fall into the stream below; | thunder, the wind 


whistled and shrieked, 
land the air was full of strange, shadowy 
forms. What matter if they were only 
clouds of vapor rolling up from the depths 
| below? Were we not justified, in the dark- 
ness of that haunted place, in thinking them 
| witches waving their besoms threatening- 
ly, and then vanishing with a sound of flap- 
ping wings? 

We could no Jonger see even so far as our 
horses’ heads, yet on we drove through mist 
|and rain, trusting blindly to our guide to 

land us—somewhere. 
| Asudden ray of light streamed across our 
| path, and we found ourselves at the open 
|door of the inn. This sight revived our 
spirits at once, and a hot supper, ten min- 
| utes later, served to restore our failing cour- 
|age; for it must be confessed that during 
|the last half hour some of our party had 
THE BROCKEN INN. sorely repented ever having set foot in the 
| witches’ dominion. Under the influence of 
en silence and beds of wild flowers—the | a warm and brightly lighted room, howev- 
ile. bluish-white blossoms of the wild let- 


er, things assumed a different aspect. 
ce, harebells, Alpine roses, and forget-me- 


Stories were told, Brocken mysteries dis- 
ots. Stopping to gather a handful of these | cussed, and midnight settled down upon the 
etty things, there sounded through the | mountain as quietly as over our peaceful 
still air the tinkle of bells and the “ yodel” | hills at home. We were to be called at 
of the herdsman, who soon appeared driv- | four o’clock to see the sunrise; and on a 
¢ before him his goats and gentle dun- | clear morning—of which there are two or 
colored cows. three during the season —the view from this 
Soon after, a flock of geese came rushing | height must be glorious. 
over the crest of the hill, followed by a most 
picturesque old “ Giinsefrau,” in a short red 
petticoat, blue apron and jacket, white- 
frilled eap, and wooden shoes. She carried 
a crook, and flew down the steep path over 
the stocks and stones and gnarled roots as 
fearlessly as her geese. They all went whiz- 
zing by, together with such a flapping of 
wings and screeching and quacking as might 
have seared the very witches on the Brocken. 
We stood breathless till she was nearly 
out of sight, when some one called to know | 
low many geese she had in her flock. Turn- | 
ing her head, she shouted back, “ Fiinf hun- | 
dert,”’ and then vanished as completely as 
if the mountain had opened and swallowed | 
her. Most likely it had, for we were close 
pon the Brocken, and we never saw her | 
nor a solitary goose afterward. 
As we now made the toilsome ascent be- | * 
tween enormous granite bowlders, the rocks | 
issumed most grotesque shapes, and we be- 
ran to feel the influence of this awe-inspir- 
ng spot, the abode of hobgoblins and spec- | 
tres, stirring within us. We fancied we —— 
ould see the witches dancing round the | 
leufelskessel” in which their loathsome | 


PEASANTS OF THE HARTZ, 
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The first words that greeted me in the 
morning were “ Hight o'clock, as I 
live! 


these: 


What do you suppose the witches | 
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two apartments, and the draughts and 
for kindling happened to be on the 
side of the wall. Ignoring the sho 
langhter from the rest of the pari 


1 |humbly suggested breakfast, and t! 


ILSENSTEIN, 


have done with the sun? There isn’t any 
here. Look!” And drawing aside the cur- 
tain, there was not only no sun, but no 
world; every thing had vanished utterly. 
We were above the clouds and in them and 
under them; there was no sky, no earth, 


we had left only the night before. Sudden- 
ly from our stove, a great ungainly German 
affair, there issued a noise as of crackling 
tire; but no human hand had touched that 
stove! A breath of sulphureous vapor was 
exhaled through the room, and each mo- 
ment the air grew heavier and hotter. Ver- 
ily this was unendurable. 

Summoning the philosopher of the party, 
we begged him to explain this phenomenon, 
whereupon he calmly stated that the stove 
was built up, according to a fashion of this 
region, for the double purpose of warming 


|we had had enough of that. 








speedy flight from this diabolical reg 
Before taking our departure, howe, 


| groped about among the clouds, hoping 


glimpse of—something, not “the sp: 


We list 


calmly while our host enumerated the ; 


}and towns and mountain-peaks and 1 


and plains and the rest of the world ¢] 


| could be seen from the tower in fair weat} 
| er, while for us the tower itself was a mer 


shadow looming up before our windows 
the mist lifted for an instant, and the 
melting away again before we had decided 
whether it was square or round. 

The only substantial thing worth record 
ing which we found on that mountain was 
a gigantic St. Bernard dog. We discovered 
his head and shoulders, and then coaxed 
him into the house that we might have a 
full view. He proved to be as handsome as 
he is brave, this noble “ Leo,” who has res 
cued from suffering and death many a tray 
eller lost in the clouds of this strange upper 
world. 

As we drove away from the Brocken a 
burden seemed lifted from our souls, and 


| the sweet valley echoed with our songs and 


laughter. Was there ever a day so full of 


|sunshine and singing of birds as this that 
| greeted us after our strange imprisonment 

| Trees, brooks, flowers, every thing whisper- 
nor even a sound to remind us of the world | 


ed a welcome. 
Retracing our steps along the road we 


|}had traversed yesterday, we turned asid 


at Isenburg that we might take a peep at 
least into the valley over which, according 
to tradition, fair Princess Ilse reigns. We 
rested under the shadow of her rock, the 
beautiful Ilsenstein, listened to her silvery 
voice where she goes singing and leap- 
ing down the mountain, and recalled the 
story of the willful child who finally became 
a “princess of the purest water,” and a 
blessing beyond price to all who dwelt in 
the sweet Ilsenthal. 


“*LEO” OF THE BROCKEN, 
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OLD 

II.—HUBERT AND JEAN VAN EYCK. 
“YMOLOGNE in 1370 boasted of the fa- 
: artist Master William, whose 
fame spread through Germany and the Low 
Countries, and whose favorite pupil, Mas- 


mous 


Prague had a flourishing school of artists, 


whose works were afterward destroyed by | 


the Hussites in their religious intoleration ; 
Nuremberg had not only its artists, but 
skilled engravers and workers in gold and 
Mosaics } 
over, was the city which art lovers resorted 
to, for there lived the “ fathers of painting.” 

Hubert van Eyek was born in 1366, in 
Limbourg, at Maas Eyek—that is, at Eyck 
on the Meuse—and, according to the then 
custom, took his surname from the place of 
his birth. He was four or five years old 
when Master William was in his prime, and 
he and the school founded by that artist 
grew up together. Under whom he studied 
painting is not known, but his early style 
was the same as that of William and Ste- 
phen. Jean, his brother, twenty years Hu- 
bert’s junior, had him for his master. The 
brothers, with their sister Margaret—also 
an artist, but whose works have never been 
authenticated—decided in the year 1400 to 
leave their old home and go to Bruges. 
Bruges was then the richest of all the rich 
Flemish cities. There flocked those who 
had money to spend, and those whose live- 
lihood depended upon the generosity of the 
rich; for since the formation of the Hanse- 
atic leagne Bruges had become a great com- 
mercial emporium, and among its citizens 
were representatives from all Europe. The 
Van Eycks were evidently not poor, and it 
was natural that they should seek a more 
lucrative mart for their works, and desire 
to live where their talents would be more 
widely appreciated. That they had not oc- 
cupied an inferior position is known, or in- 
ferred, from the fact that Jean had been 
more highly educated than was usual in 
those days for men occupying even a higher 
rank of life. By his after-labors he shows 
that he was conversant with chemistry, un- 
derstood the art of distillation, had studied 
geometry, and, according to Faucius, he was 
an excellent Greek scholar. 

Their paintings attracted attention and 
patrons after their removal to Bruges, and 
they were celebrated painters long before 
Jean by his improvements revolutionized 
the art of painting. According to Mr. Di- 
dron, in his Guide to Painting, the ancient 
artists understood the use of linseed-oil in 
its natural state in painting, but it was a 
tedious process, “for each time a color was 
applied it was necessary to wait for it to 


| with the white of egg. 





FLEMISH MASTERS. 


| thoroughly dry ere a different tint c 


Then each « 


sun’s 


superimposed upon it. 


must be dried in the rays.’ 


;method had fallen into disuse, and a 
| pictures in Van Eyck’s time were 
ter Stephen, is the painter of the celebra- | 
ted “Adoration of the Magi” at Cologne; | 


in distemper—a process, however, aln 
laborious. The panels (the paintings 
upon wood) received a coating of s 
the colors were mixed in water in \ 
either cherry or plum tree gum had 


| dissolved, and were then applied 
| brush. 
but Bruges, ere the century was | 


Carmine, ceruse, and vermilio 
being dissolvable in water, had to be 1 
Over the whol 
spread a varnish composed of gum-ary 
and linseed-oil boiled together. The 

ral sizing in parchment was used in ma 
the gold backgrounds. The panels, aft: 
the varnishing, were dried in the sun. 1) 
method was felt by artists to be faulty au 
imperfect, and many had tried to improv 
upon it, but it was reserved for Jean \ 
Eyck to discover the proper combinati: 
and, like many other important improv 
ments, an accident led to his devoting his 
attention to the subject. 

One day after he had finished a pictur 
on which he had lavished much thought 
and time, he varnished it and exposed it t 
the sun. The heat proved too strong, and, 
to his chagrin, the wood cracked, and larg: 
crevices spread over the picture. His work 
was ruined, and he then resolutely deter 
mined to try and find some more certaii 
way of producing imperishable paintings 
His knowledge of chemistry aided him, and 
after many experiments he discovered that 
linseed and nut oil, the most siccative of 
all oils, if boiled together, soon lost their 
humidity, and the addition of certain es 
sences accelerated during their evaporation 
the desired result. Thus, whether the sw 
shone or not, and alike regardless of sum 
mer’s heat or winter's cold, the artist could 
pursue his work unmindful of the weather's 
changes. In addition, he found the colors 
mixed in this amalgam were more brilliant 
and also more easily manipulated, the var- 
nish was no longer necessary, and the pic- 
ture, also, was uninjured by contact with 
water. Lately an attempt has been mad 
to wrest the honor of this discovery from 
Jean and transfer it to Hubert, on the pleas 
that Hubert, was the elder and the teache1 
of Jean, and that the latter, in the Latin in- 
seription on “The Adoration of the Lamb,” 
declares Hubert to be the greatest of all 
painters he had ever known, and _ places 
himself as second. These expressions are 
only indicative of the respect and affection 
in Which Jean van Eyck held his elder 
brother; they are not statements of pos 
tive facts; and had Hubert been the dis- 
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r, the younger, in his desire to do him 
would have explicitly stated the 
It was some ten or eleven years after 
emoval to Bruges when Jean finished 
stigations, and the brothers put into 
e his discoveries. Their fame was 


ous rival, Castagno, stabbed him one night 


as he was returning home, and many years 
afterward, when on his death-bed, confessed 
the crime. 

The brothers did not rest satisfied with 
| their discovery ; they continued to improve. 


HUBERT AND JEAN VAN EFYCK,. 


greatly augmented by the brilliant paint- 


ngs they now produced. They guarded | 


their secret, and ‘secluded themselves when 
rking. Every one who could was anx- 

s to own their works, and orders came 
om France, Spain, Germany, and Italy. | 
renzo de’ Medici and the Duke of Urbino 
urchased several; some Florentine mer- 
chants at Bruges on business purchased a | 
ge work, and sent it as a present to Al- 
uso of Sicily. The artists were anxious 
to find out their secret; and the painter | 
\ntonio of Messina was so impressed by 
he work sent to Alfonso that he made the 
ourney to Bruges to see the painter. He | 
ined Jean’s friendship, who taught him 
iis method; and not till after Van Eyck’s | 
‘leath did he return home, where, as Hum- 
ldt says, he “transplanted the predilee- | 
m1 for landscape painting to Venice, and 
hat the pictures of the Van Eyck school 
cercised a similar action” (a taste for a| 
ivid representation of natural forms) “in 
Hlorence on Domenico and other artists.” 
\ntonio taught Domenico the secret of the 
lemish artist, and in consequence the fame | 
of Domenico was so augmented that a jeal- | 


| Forthe stiff elegance of the gold backgrounds 
they substituted landscapes. His knowl- 
edge of geometry aided Jean in understand- 
jing and portraying perspective, heretofore 
| neither practiced nor understood, and it is 
not until this time that the painters ever 
attempted to represent interiors or give 
| backgrounds. This ignorance of the laws 
of perspective had prevented any truthful 
representations of people; there were no 
portraits before which could be recognized 
as correctly giving the impression, as the 


| likeness of a living being; and in addition 


to all these improvements in art, Jean van 
Eyck made such important modifications in 
the previous method that he may correctly 
be considered as the inventor of painting 


|upon glass. Heretofore the coloring was 


done in the mass, and a different piece of 
glass had to be employed for every tint 


|needed; but Van Eyck, by heat properly 


applied, prevented the coloring matter from 
penetrating through the glass: it was re- 


| tained on the surface. He hollowed out, by 
| aid of emery, the first, even with the white 


surface, which in its turn received an enam- 
el of another shade, and thus, instead of the 
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laborious patchwork mosaics of the preced- 
ing century, were produced diaphanous pic- 
tures such as adorn the Church of St. Gu- 
dule, at Cologne. 


The style of the brothers underwent some- 
what of a change, though their taste always 








Jossé Vydt, a nobleman of Ghe1 
chased a chapel in St. Bavon, in 
have a burial-place for his family 


| the altar he desired a work by the 


ers. They were to choose their ow 


| ject; only he requested that the 








GOD THE FATHER, THE 


inclined them to the representations of alle- 
gories and mystical subjects. Of all of Hu- 
bert’s works but one remains; but of Jean’s 
earlier style the best exponent that can be 
positively identified as his work is a head 
of Christ in the Academy at Bruges, on the 
frame of which is inscribed, “ Als ikh kahn 
—Johannes de Eyck, anno 1420, 30 Janu- 
arii.” “Als ikh kahn” (“As I can’) is the 
motto placed by him on all his pictures, for, 
hoping to obtain greater skill, he never was 
entirely satisfied with his work; and this 
motto gives a good insight into the charac- 
ter of the artist. In this picture three 
groups of ornaments are substituted for the 
nimbus; and the stiffness of the design, the 
immobility of the features, the red color- 
ing, all show that the artist had not yet 
thrown off entirely the old trammels; but 
in this same year, 1420, the great picture 
by which the brothers are best known was 
begun. 





VIRGIN, AND ST. JOHN. 


should surpass all others of a similar char- 
acter. In order to execute this commission 
the brothers and Margaret went to Ghent 
to live, and on the site of the house they 
used to occupy is now a dwelling adorned 
with two medallions containing their por- 
traits. They chose for their subject “ The 
Adoration of the Lamb,” as described in 
the fourteenth chapter of Revelation. The 
work was to be on twelve panels, four sta- 
tionary and painted on one side, eight mov- 
able and painted on both sides, this amount 
of space beipg necessary to contain all of 
the pious assembly, for there are three hun- 
dred figures. A full description is impossi- 
ble, but in M. Michiel’s History of Flemish 
Art an elaborate account is given. Every 
figure was intended for some particular per- 
son; and there are groups of the saints, leg- 
endary heroes, priests, the church militant, 
the Crusaders, Dante, Virgil, and among a 
group of judges Hubert and Jean, the latter 
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iis head turned one side, and evident- 
nted by the artist from his reflection 
rror. The outside of the eight mov- 
panels, which, closing, shut in “The 
ition.” were adorned with “The An- 
ation,” “St. John the Baptist and St. 
the Evangelist,” “The Cumzean Sibyl,” 
Erythran Sibyl,” “ The Prophets Mi- 
| and Zechariah ;” and the left and right 
panels with portraits of Jossé Vydt 

iis wife Isabella Boorlut. 
e brotherhood of Notre Dame in Ghent 
ed Hubert one of its members in 1422, 
d the artists were much esteemed in the 
, where they labored assiduously. In 
his picture we have all that is left of Hu- 
hert’s work, and the upper portion of the 
vreat picture is his. The style is more 
iechaie; and Jehovah, the Virgin, and St. 
John are surrounded by the gold back- 
vround, according to the primitive custom ; 
the gorgeousness of their costumes, the ex- 
pression aud outlines of their faces, are of a 


It was in the year of our Lord 1426, on the 18th of 
September, that with pain I rendered my soul to God 
Pray for me, you who love art, that I may merit His 

d 


grace ; and for you, avoid evi good, for there will 


come a day when you must follow me. 


So great was the esteem in which Hubert 
was held that the authorities of Ghent, to 
do him reverence, adopted a strange device. 
His right arm, which had wrought such 
good work, was cut off, and exposed as an 
object of veneration in an iron casket placed 
at the entrance of the cathedral. Accord- 
ing to Mare van Vaernewyck, this relic was 
there as late as the sixteenth century. 

| Jean van Eyek had for his first patron 
| the Bishop of Liege, who appointed him his 
valet de chambre, at that time such a post 
not being considered menial; but, after a 
stormy life, the bishop died in 1425, and 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, an art- 
|loving prince, desired Jean to enter his 
| service, and the contract between them 
| bears date May 19, 1425. On his part the 


* ADORATION OF THE LAMB,” 


Byzantine grandeur; the regular folds of 
the draperies and the extreme fineness of the 
finish all point to the elder Van Eyck as the 


painter. He did not live to finish the pic- | 


ture, but, after six years of patient, loving 
labor on it, died on the 18th of September, 
1426. Jossé Vydt had him buried in the 
chapel he had toiled to adorn. Over his 
grave was carved in stone a skeleton hold- 
ing a brass plate bearing this inscription : 
See in me your image, you who walk over my head. 
I once resembled you ; now I am dead and laid away in 


ground. Neither arty wisdom, nor medical skill | 


| duke promises to pay the artist “100 pounds 
| good Flemish money yearly, one-half on 
| Christmas-day, the other on St. John’s 
Day.” Contemporaries unite in describing 
the artist as a man elegant in appearance 
and carriage, of a gentle, winning address, 
|} and much beloved by the duke. 

| Jossé Vydt begged Jean to continue the 
| altarpiece, and the artist consented. Soon 
| after Hubert’s death Margaret died, and 
| was buried by her brother’s side, as is 
| proved by the lines of Lucas de Heere, in 
| St. Bavon: 


ld save me. Honor, skill, power, riches, grandeur, | 


ail not ; death spares naught. I was called 
HUBERT VAN EYCK. 
I was famous, and spoken of as a great painter ; now the 


worms devour me. I was of consequence, a few days, 
and I am as naught. 


Hy rust begraven hier de sustere herunontrent 
| Die met haer schilderye oock menich helft verwondert. 
| 

(‘He reposes by his sister, who also aston- 
ished the world by her painting.”) There is 
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no picture which is authentically the work 
of Margaret. 
The year he lost his brother and sister 


Jean was summoned by the duke to Bruges, | 


and was sent in 1428 with the embassy to 
Portugal who were empowered to demand 


the Princess Elizabeth in marriage, and the | 


artist was to paint for his patron a portrait 
of the lady. He returned in 1429, and in 
this year he executed the portrait of his 
wife, though the precise date of his mar- 





Pictor Hubertus e Eyck, major quo nem 
Incepit ; pondusque Johannes, arte secund 
Suscepit lactus, Judoci Vyd prece fretus. 


Vers U se Xta Ma L Vos Co L Lo Cat a ( 


| (“The painter Hubert van Eyck, the s 
of all who have ever lived, began t 
ture, and Jean, the second in his art 
prayer of Jossé Vydt, charged hims: 
the finishing of it. This verse tells y 
on the 6th of May the finished work y 
| hibited to the public.”) 
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“ ADORATION OF THE VIRGIN,” —[BY 8T. GEORGE AND 8T, DONATUS.} 


riage has never been discovered. The pic- 
ture evidently is not flattered, and though 
we are told she was considerably his junior, 
the face certainly has the hardness. and 
staidness of a woman in middle life; wheth- 
er the marriage was a happy one or no 
neither history nor rumor tells us. On his 
return, Jean hastened to Ghent to finish 
“the picture,” and worked on it unceasingly 
for three years. The results of his foreign 
travel are easily traceable, for in the right 
wings we find orange, cedar, cypress, and 
palm trees, not the vegetation of Belgium. 
The hermits and pilgrims have faces bronzed 
by Southern suns, and features different 
from the Flemish type. The picture was 
finished in 1432, and Duke Philip came from 
Bruges to see it ere it left the artist’s studio. 
On the 6th of May, 1432, the altarpiece was 
put up and the chapel consecrated. On the 
base of the painting was this inscription: 


When the “ Adoration” was finished, Van 
Eyck returned to Bruges, and there painted 
his second great work—*‘ The Triumph of 
the New Law,” which is in the Museum San 
Trinidad at Madrid. This is a superb spe 
imen both of his creative genius and the 
care and fidelity with which he executed 
his work. 

Jean van Eyek had now obtained such 
popularity that orders came faster than he 
could execute them, though he labored dili 
gently. He continued in the duke’s service, 
and never lost his favor, for, according to thi 
records in 1434, the artist received 86 pounds 
for “an act performed, and several journeys 
on different affairs ;”’ and in the same yea! 
the duke by proxy became sponsor at thi 
baptism of Jean’s daughter, and on that o 
casion presented him with six silver cups 
costing “96 pounds 12 pence.” This yeat 
the duke’s treasurer demurred at paying 
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st in addition his salary, on learning | the artist did not finish them: he was taken 
Philip wrote to the recreant official: | sick, left Ypres, and returned to Bruges, 
s act might have caused him to leave | where he died in July, 1440, at the age of 
vice, which would have been very dis- fifty-nine. His funeral was at the city’s 
¢ to us, for we wish to retain him for | expense, the magistrates desiring to do him 
important works, in which we know | honor; and they record that the cost was 12 


one else who 
tuke his place, 
so much to our 
either in his art 
” He orders 
salary to be paid 
tly, says the 
ind is for once 
forever, and rec- 
ends the treasurer 
t to forget this, if he 
snot want to make 
the duke) angry, 
h would certain- 
happen should the 
treasurer make a sec- 
ond letter on the mat- 
ter necessary. In 1436 
Jean undertook anoth- 
er private mission for 
the duke, which must 
have been of impor- 
tance, for on his return 
requisition was made 
wr 720 pounds to cover 
expenses. In 1439 he 
was commissioned to 
uninate for his pa- 
tron a book, and paint- 
ed 272 large letters and 
welve small, for which 
e was paid six pounds 
sixpence. Itis easy to 
see that if this was the 
scale of payment, in 
spite of constant work, 
i fortune would needs 
be of slow growth. 
Jean van Eyck’s last 
work was an _ altar- 
piece for the Church 
of St. Martin d’Ypres. 
The subject was the 
rgin and Child, be- 
whom kneels the 
Maelbeke, the 
mor. On the outside 
of the doors, divided in 
two, isa different group 
of the Virgin and Child, 
companied by three 
gels, who by their 
lowing on the trump- 


8ST. BARBARA, 


‘announce the coming of the Saviour, the | pounds, “exclusive of 24 pence paid to the 
mean sibyl, who is said to have presided | bell-ringers.” He was buried at St. Donat, 


it His birth, and the Emperor Augustus, dur- | and the plain stone which marked his rest- 
4 whose reign the event occurred. On the |ing-place was afterward replaced by one 
iterior are the burning bush, Ezekiel, Gid- | bearing the following inscription in Latin: 


n with his emblem, and Aaron with his | 


Here lies Jean, celebrated for his virtues, and for his 


od. These last are merely sketched, for | pictures of marvellous grace. He could paint figures, 
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He triumphed over Phidias and Apelles ; Poly- 
clete also was his inferior. Bewail, then, the cruel Fates 
who have torn from us such a man! Let our tears re 


I 
ceive him into His bosom. 


Neither the inscription, the tomb, nor the 
church now exists. The church was destroy- 
ed, and the ashes of the great painter be- 
came the sport of the winds; and where the 
church once stood is now a gay boulevard. 

His only child, a daughter, that same year 
entered a convent at Maas Eyck, and the duke 
gave her dower to the convent, 24 pounds. 
In 1446 there is a record of Jean van Eyck’s 


widow purchasing a lottery ticket; after | 


that there is no mention or trace of the fam- 
ily. His last picture is lost, supposed to 
have been destroyed, along with many of 
Hubert’s, by the iconoclasts during their 
mad campaign, and a poor copy of it is all 
that remains, in the possession of M. Dumor- 
tier, of Bruges. 

Jean van Eyek had many pupils to whom 
he made known his discovery; besides An- 
tonio of Messina, previously spoken of, were 
Hugo van der Gros, Pierre Christophsen, 
Jossé de Gand, the two Van der Meires, and 
his favorite Rogier van der Weyden; be- 


es, flowers, and endow with beauty all he de- | 


proach implacable destiny. Let us beseech God to re- | 





sides these, though not his pupil, h 
famous follower was Hemling, whos 
are so much prized. Rogier was tli 
chosen by the Brussels authorities to ¢ 


| orate their Town-hail; and he painted for 
| the council-room four pictures, two of 
| tell the story of Herkenblad—a judye of 


| Brussels in the eleventh century, the [ry 

| of Flanders—and two the legend of Trajay 
| The emperor marching from Rome is stays 
| by the prayers of a widow, who demands 
| justice on the murderers of her son, and thy 
|emperor gave judgment. One of the pic. 
tures represents his condemning the cu) 

prit; the other, on one side, represents Poy. 
Gregory VIL. praying; on the other, the Poy 
| gazing at an open tomb. The story is: thy 
Pope, filled with admiration for the virtues 
of Trajan, though a pagan, interceded in his 
behalf; God listened, and answered in the 
words painted on the picture: “I have list- 
ened, and grant your prayer, and pardon Tra- 
jan; but, remember, never again intercede 
for one of the damned.” The Pope, over- 
joyed, had the tomb of the emperor opened, 
but of Trajan, who had been dead some hun- 
dreds of years, naught remained but the 
tongue, which had never uttered any words 
but those of wisdom; all else was dust. 





“ST, LUKE PAINTING THE VIRGIN,” 




















L*PALLEGRO. 


(JOHN MILTON, 1608—1674.] 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE LONDON ETOHING OLUB 


Hence, loathed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 

*Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy! 
Find out some uncouth cell, 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings, 

And the night-raven sings; 

Vou. LVI.—No. 335.—45 i 
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There under ebon shades, and low-brow’d rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 
But come, thou goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yelep’d Euphrosyne, 
And by men, heart-easing Mirth! 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 
With two sister Graces more, 
To ivy-crownéd Bacchus bore: 
Or whether (as some sages sing) 
The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 





“HASTE THER, NYMPU, AND BRING WITH THEE JEST AND YOUTHFUL JOLLITY.” 


Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a-Maying, 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And fresh-blown roses wash’d in dew, 
Fill’d her with thee, a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 


Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 
Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods, and Becks, and wreathéd Smiles, 





L’ALLEGRO. 





A) 


“TILL THE DAPPLED DAWN DOTU RISE.” 


pots geabement 


Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it, as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe; 


“OFT LISTENING HOW THE HOUNDS AND HORN,” 
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And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And if I give thee honor due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To ‘live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreprovéd pleasures free: 





‘AND AT MY WINDOW BLD GOOD-MORROW.” 


To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing startle the dull Night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled Dawn doth rise; 
Then to come, in spite of Sorrow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweet-brier, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine; 

While the cock, with lively din, 
Seatters the rear of Darkness thin, 
And to the stack, or the barn door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before; 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering Morn, 





“WILE THE PLOUGHMAN, NEAR AT HAND.” 














L’ALLEGRO. 


AND THE MILKMAID SINGETH BLITHE, AND THE MOWER WHETS HIS SOYTHE.” 


From the side of some hoar hill 
Through the high wood echoing shrill; 
Some time walking 


>) 


not unseen, 


By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 


Right against the eastern gate 

Where the great Sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames, and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight; 


“AND EVERY SHEPIERD TELLS HIS TALE.” 
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While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrow’d land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


“WHERE THE NIBBLING FLOCKS DO STRAY.” 


Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landscape round it measures, 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest; 





* MOUNTAINS, ON WHOSE BARREN BREAST.” 
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‘SHALLOW BROOKS, AND RIVERS WIDE.” 


Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide: 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some beauty lies, 


The cynosure of neighboring eyes. 


Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 








“WHERE OORYDON AND THYRSIS, MET.’ 


Where Corydon and Thyrsis, met, 

Are at their savory dinner set 

Of herbs and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses ; 
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And then in haste her bower she leaves, 
: With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 


Or, if the earlier season lead, 





To the tann’d haycock in the mead. 
f 
: 
3 
; 
é 
‘““WITH STORIES TOLD OF MANY A FEAT,” 
Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite, 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth and many a maid, 
Dancing in the checker’d shade; 
See| e 
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“HOW FAERY MAB THE JUNKETS EAT.” 


L’ALLEGRO. 


“SUE WAS PINCH'D, AND PULL’D, SHE SAID,” 


And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the livelong daylight fail; 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

With stories told of many a feat: 
How faery Mab the junkets eat; 

She was pinch’d, and pull’d, she said; 
And he, by friar’s lantern led, 


Tells how the drudging goblin sweat, 


To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 


“* AND HE, BY FRIAR'S LANTERN LED,” 
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When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail hath thresh’d the corn 





“WIS SUADOWY FLAIL HATH THRESIU’D THE CORN,” 


That ten day-laborers could not end; 
Then lies him down, the lubber fiend, 
And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength ; 





‘“onUS DONE THE TALES, TO BED THEY OREERP.” 
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And crop-full out of doors he flings 


Ere the first cock his matin rings. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whispering winds soon lulled asleep. 


Tower'’d cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men, 


“TOWER’D OLTIES PLEASE US THEN, AND TUE BUSY HUM OF MEN, 


Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit or arms, while both contend 

To win her grace whom all commend. 
There Jet Hymen oft appear 

In saffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

With mask, and antique pageantry: 


“WHILE BOTH OONTEND TO WIN HER GRACE WHOM ALL COMMEND.” 
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, Such sights as youthful poets dream 





G7 


: On summer eves by haunted stream. 
: Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

: If Jonson’s learnéd sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
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“SUOM SIGHTS AS YOUTHFUL POETS DREAM.” 


And ever, against eating cares, } 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse, ; i 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce, ‘ 
In notes with many a winding bout 4 


Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony; 












MACLEOD OF DARE. 


That Orpheus’ self may heave his head 
From golden slumber on a bed 

Of heap’d Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 

His half-regain’d Eurydice. 


These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 





i 
a 
*“*LAP ME IN SOFT LYDIAN AIRS.’ 

MACLEOD OF DARE. 
CHAPTER VIII. | “Being at home with you and papa, and if 
| having no bother at all, and nothing to i 
LAUREL COTTAGE. PPE PO 
think of. / 
\ SMALL, quaint, old-fashioned house in “T don’t believe it,” says the other, with Fe 
LA. South Bank, Regent’s Park; two maid-|the brutal frankness of thirteen. ‘“ You He 


ens in white in the open veranda; around | couldn’t live without the theatre, Gerty 
them the abundant foliage of June, unruffled | and the newspapers talking about you—and 
by any breeze; and down at the foot of the | people praising you—and bouquets 
steep garden the still canal, its surface mir-| “Couldn’t 1?” says Miss White, with a 
roring the soft translucent greens of the | smile, as she gently lays her hand on her 
trees and bushes above, and the gaudier col- | sister’s enrls. 

ors of a barge lying moored on the northern | “No,” continues the wise young lady. 
side. The elder of the two girls is seated in | “ And besides, this pretty, quiet life wonld 
a rocking-chair; she appears to have been | not last. You would have to give up play- 
reading, for her right hand, hanging down,|ing that part. Papa is getting very old 
still holds a thin MS. book covered with | now; and he often talks about what may 
coarse brown paper. The younger is lying | happen to us. And you know, Gerty, that 
it her feet, with her head thrown back in though it is very nice for sisters to say they 
her sister’s lap, and her face turned up to| will never and never leave each other, it 
the clear June skies. There are some roses doesn’t come off, does it? There is only 
i\bout this veranda, and the still air is sweet | one thing I see for you—and that is to get 
with them. | married.” 


Boi cae a 


* And of all the parts you ever played in,” “ Indeed.” 
she says, “ which one did you like the best, It is easy to fence with a child’s prattle. 
Gerty ?” She might have amused herself by encour- 


“This one,” is the gentle answer. laging this chatter-box to go through the 
“What one ?” 


list of their acquaintances, and pick out a 
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goodly choice of suitors. She might have | er she stroked the soft brown hair « 
encouraged her to give expression to her | smooth forehead. 

profound views of the chances and troubles “And it shall not be taken awa 
of life, and the safeguards that timid maid- | pretty theatre, it sha’n’t!” said sh« 
ens may seek. But she suddenly said, in a} ly; “and it shall not be asked to « 
highly matter-of-fact manner: with any great ugly Blue-beard, and 

“What you say is quite true, Carry, and | up in a lonely house 
I’ve thought of it several times. It is a very “Go away, Carry,” said she, rele 
bad thing for an actress to be left without | self. “I wonder why you began 
a father, or husband, or brother, as her os-| such nonsense. What do you knoy 
tensible guardian. People are always glad | all those things ?” 
to hear stories—and to make them—about “Oh! very well,” said the child, t 
actresses. You would be no good at all,| away with a pout; and she pulle 
Carry —” and began to take its petals off, on 

‘Very well, then,” the younger sister] with her lips. “Perhaps I don’t 
said, promptly, “you've got to get married. | Perhaps I haven’t studied your man 
And to a rich man, too; who will buy you|on the stage, Miss Gertrude Whit: 
a theatre, and let you do what you like} haps I never saw the newspapers de 
in it.” that it was all so very natural a 

Miss Gertrude White, whatever she may | like.” She flung two or three rosé 
have thought of this speech, was bound to} at her sister. “I believe you're t] 
rebuke the shockingly mercenary ring of it. | gest flirt that ever lived, Gerty. Yo 

“For shame, Carry! Do you think peo-| make any man you liked marry you 
ple marry from such motives as that ?” | uinutes.” 

“T don’t know,” said Carry; but she had,| “I wish I could manage to have ce 
at least, guessed. | school-girls whipped and sent to bed.” 

“T should like my husband to have mon-| At this moment there appeared 
ey, certainly,” Miss White said, frankly;| open French window an elderly woma 
and here she flung the MS. book from her, | Flemish features and extraordinary br 
on to a neighboring chair. “I should like | of bust 
to be able to refuse parts that did not suit “Shall I put dressing in the salad, n 
ine. I should like to be able to take just | she said, with scarcely any trace of for 
such engagements as IL echose. I should like | accent. 
to go to Paris for a whole year, and study “Not yet, Marie,” said Miss Whit 
hard—” will make the dressing first. Bring 

“Your husband might not wish you to re- | large plate, and the cruet-stand, and as) 
main an actress,” said Miss Carry. | and fork, and some salt.” 

“Then he would never be my husband,” Now when these things had been broug 
the elder sister said, with decision. “Ihave | and when Miss White had set about pr 
not worked hard for nothing. Just when I | ing this salad dressing in a highly sei: 
begin to think I can do something—when I | manner, a strange thing occurred. Her sis 
think I can get beyond those coquettish, | ter seemed to have been attacked by a 
drawing-room, simpering parts that people | den fit of madness. She had ecanght 1 
run after now—just when the very name of | light shaw], which she extended from h 
Mrs. Siddons, or Rachel, or any of the great | to hand, as if she were dancing with some 
actresses makes my heart jump—when I] one, and then she proceeded to exeecut 
have ambition, and a fair chance, and all | slow waltz in this circumscribed space, hum 
that—do you think I am to give the whole | ming the improvised music in a myst 
}and rhythmical manner. And what w 
of Mrs. Brown or Mrs. Smith, who is a very | these dark utterances that the inspired on 
nice lady, no doubt, and very respectable, | gave forth, as she glanced from time to tiny 
and lives a quiet and orderly life, with no | at her sister and the plate? 
greater excitement than scheming to get big “Oh, a Highland lad my love was boi 
people to go to her garden parties ?” and the Lowland laws he held in scorn 

She certainly seemed very clear on that “Carry, don’t make a fool of yourself! 
point. said the other, flushing angrily. 

‘I don’t see that men are so ready to Carry flung her imaginary partner asic: 
give up their profession, when they marry, “There is no use making any pretens: 
in order to devote themselves to domestic | said she, sharply. “You know quite w« 
life, even when they have plenty of money. |} why you are making that salad dressing.” 
Why should all the sacrifice be on the side * Did you never see me make salad dress 
of the woman? But I know if I have to | ing before ?” said the other, quite as sharp! 
choose between my art and a husband, 1} “You know it is simply because Sir Ke 
shall continne to do without a husband.” | Macleod is coming to lunch. I forgot al! 

Miss Carry had risen, and put one arm |about it. Oh, and that’s why you had the 


round her sister’s neck, while with the oth- | clean curtains put up yesterday !” 


thing up, and sink quietly into the position 





for the work: what you want is the self- | 


{ 
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it else had this precocious brain fer- 
out ? 
s, and that’s why you bought papa a 
eck-tie,” continued the tormentor; 
en she added, triumphantly, “ But he 
put it on this morning—ha, Gerty ?” 
ilm and dignified silence is the best 
erto the fiendishness of thirteen. Miss 
went on with the making of the salad 
ng. She was considered very clever 
Her father had taught her; but he 
r had the patience to earry out his own 
epts. Besides, brute force is not wanted 


| ance of Macleod himself. He looked tall as 
|}he came through the small drawing-room. 
When he came out on to the baleony the 
languid air of the place seemed to acquire 
a fresh and brisk vitality: he had a bright 
smile and a resonant voice. 

“T have taken the liberty of bringing you 
alittle present, Miss White—no, it is a large 
present that reached me this morning,” 
said he. “I want you to see one of ow 
Highland salmon. He is a splendid fellow 

twenty-six pounds four ounces, my land- 
lady says. My cousin Janet sent him to me.” 
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ON THE VERANDA.—[SEE PAGE 717.) 


enying assiduity and the dextrous light- 
indedness of a woman. 

{ smart young maid-servant, very trimly 
ressed, made her appearance. 

“Sir Keith Macleod, miss,” said she. 

“Oh, Gerty, you’re caught,” muttered the 
end. 

But Miss White was equal to the occasion. 
ie small white fingers plied the fork with- 
it a tremor, 

“Ask him to step this way, please,” she 


said, 


emon of thirteen juinped to another con- 
lusion. 

“Oh, Gerty, you want to show him that 
ou are a good housekeeper—that you can 
iake salad—” 


But the imp was silenced by the appear- 


“Oh, but, Sir Keith, we can not rob you,” 
Miss White said, as she still demurely plied 
her fork. “If there is any special virtue in 
a Highland salmon, it will be best appreci- 
ated by yourself, rather than by those who 
don’t know.” 

“The fact is,” said he, “ people are so kind 
to me that I scarcely ever am allowed to 
dine at my lodgings; and you know the 
salmon should be cooked at once.” 

Miss Carry had been making a face be- 
hind his back to annoy her sister. She now 


| came forward and said, with a charming in- 
And then the subtle imagination of this 


nocence rn her eyes: 
“T don’t think you can have it cooked for 


| luncheon, Gerty, for that would look too 


like bringing your tea in your pocket, and 
getting hot water for twopence. Wouldn’t 
it?” 
Macleod turred and regarded this new- 
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comer with an unmistakable “ Who is this ?” 

“Co an so? in his air. 

“Oh, that is my sister Carry, Sir Keith,” 
said Miss White. “I forgot you had not 
seen her 

How do you do?” said he, in a kindly 
way; and for a second he put his hand o1 
the light curls as her father might have done. 
‘IT suppose you like having holidays ?” 
From that moment she became his deadly 
To be patted on the head, as if she 
were a child, an infant—and that in the 
presence the sister whom she had just 


enemy. 


been lecturing! 

‘Yes, thank 
did dignit 
went into the small lobby leading to the 
door. 


you,” said she, with a sple n 


as she proudly walked off. She 


She called to the little maid-servant. 
She looked at a certain long bag made of 
matting which lay there, some bits of grass 
“ Jane, take this 
thing down to the cellar at once! The 
whole house smells of it.” 

Meanwhile Miss White had carried her 


salad dressin 


sticking out of one end. 


g in to Marie, and had gone 
out again to the veranda, where Macleod 
was «seated. He was charmed with the 
dreamy stillness and silence of the place, 
with the hanging foliage all around, and 
the colors in the steep gardens, and the still 
waters below. 

‘I don’t know how it is,” said he, “ but 
you seem to have much more open houses 
here than we have. Our houses in the 
North look cold, and hard, and bare. We 
should laugh if we saw a place like this up 
with us; it seems to me a sort of a toy place 
out of a picture—from Switzerland or some 
such country. Here you are in the open 
air, with your own little world around you, 
and nobody to see you; you might live all 
your life here, and know nothing about the 
storms crossing the Atlantic, and the wars 
in Enrope, if only you gave up the news 
papers.” 

“Yes, if is very pretty and quiet,” said 
she, and the small fingers pulled to pieces 
one of the rose leaves that Carry had thrown 
at her. “But you know one is never satis- 
fied any where. If I were to tell you the 
longing I have to see the very places you 
describe as being so desolate But per- 
haps papa will take me there some day.” 

‘I hope so,” said he; “but I would not 
call them desolate. They are terrible at 
times, and they are lonely, and they make 
you think. But they are beautiful too, 
with a sort of splendid beauty and grand- 
eur that goes very near making you miser- 
ible... . I can not describe it. You will 
see for yourself.” 

Here a bell rang, and at the same mo- 
ment Mr. White made his appearance. 

* How do you do, Sir Keith? Luncheon 
is ready, my dear—luncheon is ready 
luncheon is ready.” 
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He kept muttering to himselt 
the way. They entered a small dining 
and here, if Macleod had ever hear 
resses having little time to give to « 


affairs, he must have been struck 

exceeding neatuess and brightness of 
thing on the table and aroundit. Th: 
white cover; the brilliant glass ands 
the carefully arranged, if tiny, bo 

and the precision with which the sn 
tle maid-servant, the only attendant 
ed all these things showed a hou 
Nay, this iced claret 
was it not of her own composition ? 


well managed. 


pleasanter beverage he had never dy 

jut she seemed to pay little attent 
these matters, for she kept glancing 
father, who, as he addressed Macleod | 
time to time, was obviously nervy: 
harassed abont something. At last she 

“Papa, what is the matter with 
Has any thing gone wrong this mon 

“Oh, my dear child,” said he, “don’t 
of it. I fear my n 
is going. But we will not trouble our ¢ 
about it. Ithink you were saying, Sir K 
that you had seen the latest additions t 
National Gallery 

“But what is it, papa?” his daughter 
sisted. 

“My dear, my dear, I know I ha 
lines somewhere ; 


It is my memory 


and Lord —— says t 
the very first jug fired at the new pott 
he is helping shall have these lines o 
and be kept for himself. I know J 
both the Spanish original and the Eng 
translation somewhere; and all the n 
ing I have been hunting and hunting 
only one line. I think I know the ot! 
three 

‘Old wine to drink. 

Old wrongs let sink. 


Old friends in need.’ 


It is the third line that has escaped me 
dear, dear me! I fear my brain is going 

‘But I will hunt for it, papa,” said 
‘T will get the lines for you. Don’t you 
trouble.” 

“No, no, no, child,” said he, with some 
what of a pompous air. “You have this 
new character to study. You must not 
low any trouble to disturb the serenity ot 
your mind while you are so engaged. J 
must give your heart and soul to it, Gert 
you must forget yourself; you must abai 
yourself to it,.and let it grow up in y 
mind until the conception is so perfect t 
there are no traces of the manner of its pro 
duction left.” 

He certainly was addressing his dang 
ter, but somehow the formal phrases sug 
gested that he was speaking for the benetit 
of the stranger. The prim old gentlema 
continned : 

“Tha is he only way. Art demands al 
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You 
elf to it in complete surrender, People 
the difference; but the 
seeks only to be true to himself, 

the perfect flower; they 
of the are —ot 


self-forgetfulness must give 


t know tru 
You 
are not to 
the ag 


you have sp nt on it 


ANXIOUS ¢ ony of 


But 


mind must be given to 
no distracting eare 
or the missing line myself.” 


said M 


was far 


im quite sure, papa,” 
y, “that 
these cutlets than about her1 


she More 


She was half a dozen 


I didn’t see her read 


orning. 
to the kitehen. 
book much.” 
the father, 
tertere, 
well off. But 


The res anguste domi,” said 


tiously, “sometimes in where 
that is 
that 


troubles over to her- 


ire not 
irv. What is 
should take my 
formation of this 
. Which ought to be growing up in 


too 
hot necessary 1s 
nd disturb het new 
eter 

nd almost insensibly, until she her- 
vill seareely be aware how real it is. 


steps on to the stage she ought 


I 
no more Gertrude White 
The artist 


mul to his creation. 


she 
than you or 
He 
His heart beats in 
with other 
Keith, but I keep 
ng on this point to my daughter. It 


loses himself. transfers 


ier breast: he sees eyes. 


vill exeuse me, Sir 
artist, that will be 
And she ought 
from cultivating the habit. 
to 
herself, as it were, into any charac- 


ver becomes a great 
ecret of her success. 
er To Cens¢ 

ught to be ready at any moment 
She ought to practice so as to make 


er own emotions an instrument that 
will. It is a great demand 
irt makes on the life of an artist. In 


He be- 


secret 


in use at 


he ceases to live for himself. 

a medium. His most 
eriences are the property of the world at 
they 


ded by his personal skill.” 


ies merely 


ve, once have been transfused and 
And so he continued talking, apparently 
rthe instruction of his daughter, but also 
ving his guest clearly to understand that 
ss Gertrude White was not as other wom- 
n, but rather as one set apart for the high 
1 inexorable sacrifice demanded by art. 
t the end of his lecture he abruptly asked 
Ma if he had followed him. Yes, he 
had followed him, but in rather a bewildered 
iy. Or had confused 
self-reproach, in that he had distracted the 
ntemplation of this pale and beautiful 
rtist, and sent her down stairs to look aft- 
er cutlets ? 
‘It seems a 


leod 


he some sense of 


little hard, Sir,” said Mae- 
eod to the old man,“ that an artist is not 
have any life of his or her own at all; 
hat he or she should become merely a 
a sort of ten-minutes emotionalist.” 
It was not a bad phrase for a rude High- 
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721 
lander to have invented on the spur of the 


moment. But the fact was that some little 


personal feeling stung him into the speech 
He was prepared to resent this tyranny of 
art. Andif he 
tiful pale slave bound in these iron chains 
and being exhibited for the 
an idle 


of the 


now were to see some beau 


amusement of 


world. what would the tierce blood 


Macleods say to that 


debasement 
this old man, with his 


But 


He began to dislike 


eruel 


‘ : 
he torbore 


theories and his oraculat speech 


argument 
the 


of the bell of 


to have further or any 

for he remembered what 
Highlanders « lll “th 
The 


meddle not with 


with him; 


e& advice 


Scoon thing that concerns you not, 


CHAPTER 


PRINCESS R 


IX 


rH IGHINN. 


THE people who lived in this land of sum 
mer and sunshine and thowers—had they ne 


He 


these two girls; 


cares at all? went out into the gar 


den with and they were 
like two young fawns in their careless play 
Miss Carry, indeed, seemed bent on tanta- 
lizing him by the manner in which she petted 
and teased and caressed her sistet seold 
ing her, quarrelling with 
her all at once. 
ing 


her, and kissing 
The STAVE, GE ntle, forbear 
the elder sister bore 
And then het 
sudden concern and pity when the w ild Miss 
Carry had succeeded 
ger with the thorn of a rose-bush! It 
the tiniest of 


manner in which 


all this was beautiful to see. 


in seratehing her tin 
Was 


and all the blood 


seratches ; 


that appeared was about the size of a pin- 


head. But Miss White must needs tear up 
her dainty little pocket-handkerchief, and 
bind that grievous wound, and condole with 
the poor victim as though she were suffer- 
ing untold agonies. It 


was a pretty 


It seemed to harmonize with 


sort 
of idleness. 
this still beautiful summer day, and the soft 
green foliage around, and the still air that 
was sweet with the scent of the tlowers of 
the They that 
word for the lower regions, ifrin, is derived 
from 
To a 


lime-trees. Say the Gaelic 


i-bhuirn, the island of incessant rain. 
not this 


land of perpetual summer and sunshine have 


Highlander, therefore, must 
seemed to be heaven itself? 
And even the malicious Carry relented 
for a moment. 
‘You said you were going to the Zoolog- 
ical Gardens,” she 
“Yes,” he 
every 
that.” 
* Because Gerty and I might walk across 


said, 
I have seen 
but 


answered, “I am. 


thing I want to see in London 


the Park with you, and show you the way.’ 
‘I very much wish you would,” said he, 
“if you have nothing better to do.” 


‘I will see if papa does not want me,” 
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said Miss White, calmly. 


well be 


She might just as 
valking in Regent’s Park as in this 
rarden,. 


small 
Py 


I am 


esentl 


the three of them set out. 
vlad of any excuse,” she said, with 
throwing aside that new part. 
It seems to me insufferably stupid. It is 
very hard that 


characte! 


a sinile, * Tor 


you should be 


expect a to 
natural the 


words you have to speak are such as no hu 


make a look 


when 


man being would use in any circumstances 
whatever.” 

Oddly enough, he never heard her make 
even the slightest reference to her protes- 
sion without 


ot 


self why 


experiencing a sharp twinge 
He did not stay to ask him 


this should be so. he 


annoyance. 
Ordinarily 
simply made haste to change the subject. 

“Then why should you take the part at 
all?” said he, bluntly. 

“Once you have given yourself up to a 
particular calling, you must accept its little 
annoyances,” she said, frankly. “I can not 
I have been 
very fortunate in other respects. I 


have every thing my own way. 
neve! 
had to go through the drudgery of the prov- 
inces, though they say that is the best school 
possible for an actress. And I am sure the 
money and the care papa has spent on my 
training—vyou see, he has no son to send to 
think he far anxious 
about my succeeding than I am myself.” 
‘But you have succeeded,” said Macleod. 
It was, indeed, the least he could say, with 
all his dislike of the subject. 
“Oh, Ido not call that success,” 
simply. 


college. I Is 


more 


said she, 
“That is merely pleasing people 
showing them little from their 
own drawing-rooms transferred to the stage. 
Chey like it because it is pretty and famil 
iar. And people pretend to be very cynical 
at present—they like things with ‘no non- 
sense about them,’ and I suppose this sort 
f comedy is the natural reaction from the 
rant of the melodrama. 
to be ambitious 
ity 
you 


by 


scenes 


Still, if you bappen 
or perhaps it is mere van- 
?—if you would like to try what is in 

“ Gerty wants to be a Mrs. Siddons: 
it,” said Miss Carry, promptly. 


that’s 


Talking to an actress about her profes- 
sion, and not having a word of compliment 


to say! Instead, he praised the noble elms 
and chestnuts of the Park, the broad white 
lake, the flowers, the He was 
greatly interested by the whizzing by over- 
head of a brace of duck. 


avenues, 


“ T suppose you are very fond of animals ?” 
Miss White said. 

‘I am indeed,” said he, suddenly bright- 
ening up. “And up 
all a chance. 


at our place I give 
I don’t allow a single 
weasel or hawk to be killed, though I have 
a great deal of trouble about it. But what 
is the result? I don’t know whether there 
is such a thing as the balance of nature, or 


them 


| was the stories of the old women. 


whether it is merely that the haw 
weasels and other vermin kill off th: 
birds; but I do know that we have 
among birds than I hear: 
I have sometimes shot 
sel, it is true, when I have run 
he was hunting a rabbit—vyon 
he Ip doing that if you hear the rabbit 
ing with fright long before the weas 
him—but it is against my rule. I gi 
all a fair field and no favor. But th: 
two animals I put out of the list ; It 
there was only one till this week—no 
are two; and one of them I hate, th: 
I fear.” 

* Fear?” she said: 


ease our 


where else. 


ACT( 


as 


the slight flas] 
prise in her eyes was eloquent enoug! 
he did not notice it. 

“ Yes,” 


pose it 


said he, rather gloomily. 

IS Superstition, or you may | 
in your blood; but the horror I have « 
eyes of a snake—I can not tell you 
Perhaps I was frightened when | 
child—I can not remember; or perl 
Phe 
pent is very mysterious to the peo 
the Highlands: they have stories of 
snakes in the lochs: and if you get 
of seven adders with white on 
boil the white one, and the man who di: 
the broth knows all things in heavy: 
earth. In the Lewis they call the ser 
righinn, that is, 
that the serpent is a 
But that is from fear 


one 


‘a princess ;? and thi 


princess bewit 
it is a compliment 

“But surely there are no serpents t 
afraid of in the Highlands?” said M 
White. She was looking rather curio 
at him. 

“No,” said he, 
“The adders run away from you if you 
walking through the heather. If you ti 
on one, and he bites your boot, what 1 
He can not hurt you. 
out after 


in the same gloomy 


But suppose you 
the deer, and you are crav 
along the heather with your face to 
ground, and all at once you see thi 
small eyes of an adder looking at you a 
close to you 

He shuddered slightly—perhaps it wa 
only an expression of disgust. 

‘I have heard,” he continued, “that in 
parts of Islay they used to be so bad that 
the farmers would set fire to the heathe 
in a circle, and as the heather burned i 
and in you could see the snakes and ad 
ders twisting and curling in a great bail 
We have not many with us. But one da 
John Begg, that is the school-master, went 
behind a rock to get a light for his pipe: 
and he put his head close to the rock to | 
out of the wind; and then he thought lh: 
stirred something with his cap; and th 
next moment the adder fell on to his shoul 
der, and bit him in the neck. He was halt 
mad with the fright; but I think the addei 





l 


ome civilized, peaceable people. I believe | 
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ive bitten the cap first and expended 


son: for the school-master was only 
ibout two days, and then there was 
re of it. But just think of it—an ad 
tting to your neck—” 
ould rather not think of it.” she said, 
“What is the other animal—that 
+ 9? 
mh!’ he said, lightly, “that is a very 
nt affair-—that is a parrot that speaks. 
never shut up in a house with one till 
eek. My landlady’s son brought he 
one from the West Indies; and she 
the cage in a window recess on my 
g At first it was a little amusing; 
e constant yelp—it was too much for 
Pritty poal! pritty poal!’ I did not 
so much: but when the ugly brute, 
ts beady eyes and its black snout, used 
lp, ‘Come and kiz me! come and kiz me 
to hate it. And in the morning, 
yw Was one to sleep ? I used to open 
or and fling a boot at it; but that 
served for atime. It began again.” 
t you speak of it as having been 
What became of it ?” 
elanced at her rather nervously —like 
ol-boy—and laughed. 
ill I tell you ?” he said, rather shame- 
“The murder will be out sooner 
iter. It was this morning. I could 
lit no longer. I had thrown both my 
satit; it was no use. I got up a third 
and went out. The window, that 
s into a back yard, was open. Then I 
ed the parrot’s cage. But the fool of 
nimal did not know what I meant—o1 
is afraid—and so I caught him by the 
of the neck and flung him out I 
t know any thing more about him.” 
Could he fly ?” said the big-eyed Carry, 
yhad been quite interested in this tragic 


I don’t know,” Macleod said, modestly. 
ere was no use asking him. All he 
dl say was, ‘ Come and kiz me ;’ and I got 


red of that.” 


I 


“Then you have murdered him!” said the 


elder sister in an awe-stricken voice; and 


pretended to withdraw a bit from him. 


don’t believe in the Macleods having be- 


they would have no hesitation in murder- 


t 


ng any one that was in their way.” 
“Oh, Miss White,” said he, in protest, | 


ou must forget what I told you, about 
e Macleods; and you must really believe 
ey were no worse than the others of the 
ne time. Now I was thinking of an- 


other story the other day, which I must tell 


1 


“Oh, pray don’t,” she said, “if it is one of 


hose terrible legends 


‘But I must tell you,” said he, “ because 
is about the Macdonalds; and I want to 
ow you that we had not all the badness 
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of those times. It was Donald Gorm Mér; 
and his nephew Hugh Macdonald, who was 
the heir to the chieftainship, he got a num- 
ber of men to join him in a conspiracy to 
have his uncle murdered. The chief found 
it out, and forgave him. That was not 
like a Macleod,” he admitted, * for I never 
heard of a Macleod of those days forgiving 
any body. But again Hugh Macdonald en- 
gaged in a conspiracy; and then Donald 
Gorm Mor thought he would put an end to 
the nonsense. What did he do? He put 
his nephew into a deep and foul dungeon 
so the story says—and left him without 
food or water for a whole day. Then there 
was salt beef lowered into the dungeon; 
and Macdonald he devoured the salt beef, 
for he was starving with hunger. Then 
they left him alone. But you can imagine 
the thirst of a man who has been eating salt 
beef, and who has had no water for a day or 
two. He was mad with thirst. Then they 
lowered a cup into the dungeon—you may 
imagine the eagerness with which the poor 
fellow saw it coming down to him—and 
how he caught it with both his hands. But 
it was empty ! And so, having made a fool 
of him in that way, they left him to die of 
thirst. That was the Maedonalds, Miss 
W hite, not the Macleods.” 

“Then Lam glad of Culloden,” said she, 
with decision, “for destroying such a race 
of fiends.” 

“Oh, you must not say that,” he protest- 
ed, laughing. “We should have become 
quiet and respectable folks without Cullo- 
den. Even without Culloden we should 
have had penny newspapers all the same 
and tourist boats from Oban to Iona.  In- 
deed, you won't find quieter folks any where 
than the Macdonalds and Macleods are now.” 

‘IT don’t know how far you are to be 
trusted,” said she, pretending to look at him 
with some doubts. 

Now they reached the gate of the Gardens. 

“Do let us go in, Gerty,” said Miss Carry. 


“You know you always get hints for you 


dresses from the birds—you would never 
have thought of that flamingo pink and 
white if you had not been walking through 
here 

“T will goin for a while if you like, Car- 
ry,” said she; and certainly Macleod was 
nothing loath. 

There were but few people in the Gar- 
dens on this afternoon, for all the world 
was up at the Eton and Harrow cricket 
match at Lord’s, and there was little visi- 
ble of ’Arry and his pipe. Macleod began 
to show more than a school-boy’s delight 
| over the wonders of this strange place. 
That he was exceedingly fond of animals 
| always barring the two he had mentioned 
was soon abundantly shown. He talked to 
them as though the mute inquiring eyes 
could understand him thoroughly. When 


eee ea 





tells 


SRO pi mt ae 


dntES 
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to animals with which he was fa- 


n the North, he seemed to be renew 
laintance with old friends—like him 
were strangers in a strange land. 
said he to the splendid red deer, 
alking about the paddock wi 
vety horns held proudly in the air, 
t part of the Highlands have you come 
And wouldn’t you like now a cante1 
ie dry bed of a stream on the side 
Ben-an-Sloich ?” 
The hind, with slow and gentle step, and 


th her nut-brown hide shining in the sun, 


rhe up to the bars, and revarded him with 
ise large, clear, gray-green eyes—so dif. 
erent from the sott dark eyes of the roe 
it had long eyelashes on the upper lid. 
He rubbed her nose. 
And wouldn’t you rather be up on the 
ther, munching the young grass and 
nking out of the | 


creat cage of the 


went along 
seemed to pay ho 

was passing immediately 

non they jerked 

of attention, and 

n brown ve, With its contracted 
mud stern upper lid, seemed to be 


i keen lane e over lle asurable 
be 

!’ he said to the one perch 

an old stump, * wouldi’t you like 

sniff of a sea-breeze, and a look 


What do they 


dead fish, I suppose ,”? 


a-pyot o1 two? 


x 
The eagle raised its great wings and slow 
j 
il 


lapped them once or twice, while it ut 
red a snecession of shrill yawps. 
“Oh yes,” he said, “ you could make your- 
heard above the sound of the waves. 
think if any of the boys were afte1 
ves or your young ones, you could 
short work of them with those big 
Or would you like to have a battle 
ith a seal, and try whether you could 
pilot the seal in to the shore, or whether the 
seal would drag you and your fixed claws 
down to the bottom and drown you ” 


ve 


Phere was a solitary kittiwake in a ca 
devoted to sea-birds, nearly all of which 
were torelgners, 

“You poor little kittiwake,” said he, “ this 
is a sad place for you to be in. I think you 
would rather be out at Ru-Treshanish, even 
if it was blowing hard, and there was rain 
about. There was a dead whale came ashore 
there about a month ago; that would have 
been something like a feast for you.” 

“Why,” said he, to his human companion, 

if | had only known before! Whenever 
here was an hour or two with nothing to 
here was plenty of occupation. But I 

st not keep you too long, Miss White. I 

| remain here days and weeks.” 

‘You will not go without looking in at 


nts,” said she, with a slight smile. 


He hesitated for a second. 

“No,” said he; “J think I will n 
to see them.” 

‘But you must,” said she, ernel] 
will see they are not such terrible cr 
when they are shut up in glass bo 

He suffered himself to be led alo 
reptile house: but he was silent | 
tered the last of the three. He STOO! 
middle of the room, and looked aro 
in rather a strange way. 

“Now come and look at this spl 
low,” said Miss White, who, with he 
was leaning over the rail. * Lool 
splendid bars of color? 
tiful blue sheen on its seales 


do you see The 
is 

It was a huge anaconda, its body as 
as a man’s leg, lying coiled up in a « 
its tlat ugly head reposing in the 
He came a bit nearer. ‘ Hideous!” 
he said. And then his eyes were f 
the eyes of the animal—the lidless « 
with their perpetual glassy stare. He 
thought at first they were closed; b 
he saw that that opaque yellow subst 


] 


was covered by a vlassy coating, 
the centre there was a small slit as if « 
a penknife. The great coils slowly ex 
ed and fell again as the animal bri 
otherwise the fixed stare of those 
eyes might have been taken for thé 
of death. 

“T don’t think the anaconda is pois 
at all,” said she, lightly. 

“But if you were to meet that be 
jungle,” said he, “what difference 
that make ?” 

He spoke reproachfully, as if she 
luring him into some secret place to 
him slain with poisonous fangs. He ] 
on from that case to the others unwi 
The room was still. Most of the s 
would have seemed dead but for the n 
stare of the beaded eyes. He seemed 
ious to get ont; the atmosphere of the 
was hot and oppressive. 

But just at the door there was a ease s 


quick motion in which caught his eye, 
despite himself he stopped to look. 
inside of this glass box was alive 
snakes—raising their heads in the air, s 
ily erawling over each other, the sn 
black forked tongues shooting in and « 
the black points of eyes glassily star 
And the object that had moved quickly 

a wretched little yellow frog, that was 1 
motionless in a dish of water, its eyes app 
ently starting out of its head with hor 
A snake made its appearance over the ed 
of the dish. The shooting black tongue 
proached the head of the frog; and then t 
long, sinuous body glided along the edge « 
the dish again, the frog meanwhile lx 
too paralyzed with fear to move. A sect 
afterward the frog, apparently recove1 
sprung clean out of the basin; but it wv 
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to alight on the backs of two or three 

reptiles lying coiled up together. It 
e another spring, and got into a cornet 
But along that side of 


nother of those small, flat, yellow 


ry some YZrass. 
ine 


1 
aion 


ced heads was slowly creeping 


nd again 


elled by the squirming body ; a 
frog made a sudden spring, this time leap 
ce more nto the shallow water, W here 
tood and pante d, with its eyes dilated. 
ow a snake that had crawled up the 
f the case put out its long neck as if 
e whither it should proceed. 
to lay hold of. 
the forked 
at last the snake fell away from 


There was 
The head swayed 
twisted, 
ind 
hold, and splashed right into the basin 
vater on the top of the frog. 
d shooting this way and that—but Mac- 
the end of it. He had ut 
d some slight exclamation, and got into 


tongue shooting 


There was 


did not see 
open air, as one being suffocated ; and 
re were drops of perspiration on his fore 
il, and a trembling of horror and disgust 
seized him. 
ved him out. 
I felt rather faint,” he, 
e—and he did not turn to look 
the 
Phe \ moved away. 


His two companlous fol- 


in a low 
at them 
air is close in that room.” 
He looked around 
the beautiful green of the trees, and the 
sky, and the sunlight on the path 


said 


spoke 


’s world was getting to be more whole- 


e again, and the choking sensation of 


cust was going from his throat. He seem 
rather anxious to 
from this place. There was a gate close by ; 
proposed they should vo out by that. 
he walked with to South 
nk, they chatted about many of the ani 
ils—the two girls in especial being much 
terested in 


however, get away 


back them 


certain pheasants, whose col 
ors ot plumage they thought would look 
ery pretty in a but he never re- 
red, either then or at any future time, to 
S Visit to the re ptile house. Nor did it oe- 
ir to Miss White, in this idle conversation, 
to ask him whether his Highland blood had 
herited any other qualities besides that 
nstinetive and deadly horror of serpents. 


dress 


CHAPTER X. 
LAST NIGHTS. 


“GOOD-NIGHT, Macleod!’—* Good-night! 

“ Good-night !” 
from the top ofa drag. 
to one of two young men who stood on the 
steps of the Star and Garter 
n the blaze of light. And now the people 
on the drag had finally them- 
selves, and the ladies had drawn their am- 
le cloaks more completely round their gay 
ostumes, and the two grooms were ready 


The various voices came 
They were addressed 


black figures 


ensconced 
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“ Good- 
Beauregard called 
a little preliminary 


the 


to set free the heads of the leaders. 
l ight, Macleod!’ Lord 

ind then, with 
of the | 
big vehicle through 
the 


“Tt was awfully 


again; 


prancing aders, away swung 


the clear darkness of 


sweet-scented summer night. 


good-natured of Beaure- 
gard to bring six of your people down and 
take them 
ant Ogilvie ompanlon. 
do it for He wouldn’t do it for 
me. But then you have the grand air, Mac- 


leod, You to 


when you get one Nie 


back again, 


to his ¢ 


most folks. 


” observed Lieute 


“He wouldn't 


seem be conferring a favor 


“The pe ople have been very kind to me,” 


} 


said Macleod, simply. “1 do not know why. 


I wish I could take them all up to Castle 


Dare and entertain them as a prince could 


entertain people 
‘IT want to talk to you about that, Mac- 


we vo 


hat aud 


“Shall 


left 


leod,” said his companion. 
up again? I 
coat there.” 


stairs have my 
They went up stairs, and entered a long 
formed 


throwing of two rooms into one. 


} 


by the 
Phe one 
apartment had been used as a sort of with- 
the other stood the 
banquet table, still covered with bright-col- 


chamber which had been 


drawing-room ; il long 
ored tlowers, and dishes of fruit, and decant- 


ers and glasses. Ovilvie sat down, lit a 


gar, and poured himself out some claret, 
** Macleod,” said he, **] to talk 


her. I hear you have been 


am going 
to you like a fat 
going on in a mad w 


that a 


a season, and being 


iy. Surely you know 


bachelor coming up to London for 
asked about by people 
who are precious glad to get unmarried men 
to their houses, is not ¢ xpect dtog these 
And then, it 
you have been bringing down all your peo- 
ple in drags. What 

I dare say this is Lafitte, now ?” 
“And if it is, not drink it and say 
more I think they enjoyed 


don't 


1vé 


swell dinner parties? 


sees, 
do those tlowers cost 
you? 
why 
it? 

es pretty well this evening 


no about 
themsely 
you, Ogilvie ?” 
“Yes, yes; but then, my dear fellow, the 
You will none of my 
but decent, re- 
spectable mother say to all this extrava- 
gance ?” 

“Ah!” Macleod, “ that the 
thing; I should have more pleasure in my 
little dinner parties if only the mother and 
Janet I think the table 
would look a good deal better if my mothe 
at the head of it. And the cost ?—oh, 
I am following out her instructions. 
She would not have people think that I was 
to the kindness that has been 

and then not ask all 
those good friends up to Castle Dare; it 
an out-of-the-way place, and there are no 


cost! say 10 18 busi- 


ness: what would 


you! 


said is just 


were he re to see, 


was 


only 


insensible 


shown me; we can 


18 


tlowers on the dining table there.” 
He laughed as he looked at the beautiful 
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things before him; 
Dare. 


in the gaunt hall of Castle 
“Why.” 


Ogilvie. 


I will 


said he, * 
You my 
kindest-hearted 

now —and I away she 


£2000, just in ease I should need 


know cousin Janet 
of all 


Was Coming 


the the women I 
when 
ave me 


‘ £2000!" exclaimed Ogilvie. 


were 


“Did 
to buy Westminste1 
Abbey during the course of your holidays ?” 
And then he looked at the table before him, 
and a new ‘You 


don't is your 


she 
think 


you rolng 


idea seemed to strike him. 


me that it 


an to say, Macleod, 
cousin’s money 
Macleod’s face flushed angrily. 


other 


Had any 
man made the suggestion, he would 


have received a_ tolerably 


sharp answer. 
But he only said to his old friend Ogilvie, 
“No, no, Ogilvie ; 


we are not very rich 
folks, but 


not to that yet. 
‘I'd sell my kilts, ’'d sell my shoon,’ as the 
I touched a farthing of 
But I had to take it 
her, so as not to offend her. It 
ful, the anxiety and affection of women who 
live away out of the world like that. There 
was my mother, quite sure that something 


we have 


come 
SOng Says, before 
Janet’s money. from 
is wonder- 


awful was going to happen to me, merely 
because I was going away for two or three 
months. And Janet—TI suppose she knew 
that our family never was very good at sav- 


ing money—she would have me take this 


little fortune of hers, just as if the old days 
were come back, and the son of the house | 
Was supposed to go to Paris to gamble away 
every penny.” 


“ By-the-way, Macleod,” said Ogilvie,“ you 
have never gone to Paris, as you intended.” 

“No,” he, trying to balance three 
nectarines one on the top of the other, “I 
have not gone to Paris. 
friends in London. 
occupy the time. 
added, brightly, 6, 


said 


[have made enough 
I have had plenty to 
And now, Ogilvie,” he 
Iam going in for my last 
frolic, before every body has left London, 
and you must come to it, even if you have 
to go down by your cold-meat train again. 
You know Miss Rawlinson; you have seen 
her at Mrs. Ross’s, no doubt. Very well, I 
met her first went down to the 
Thames yacht race, and afterward we be- 
came great friends; and the dear little old 
lady already looks on me as if I were her 
son. And do you know what her proposal 
that she is to give me up her house and 
garden for a garden party, and I am to ask 
my friends; and it is to be a dance as well, 
for we shall ask the people to have supper 
at eight o’clock or so; and then we shall 
have a marquee—and the garden all lighted 
up It is one of the largest 
gardens on Campden Hill; and the colored 
lamps hung on the trees will make it look 
very fine; and we shall have a band to play 
music for the dancers—” 


when we 


-_ 
is? 


do you see ? 


they would look strange 


tell you a secret, 


she 
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“It will cost you 
said Ogilvie, sharply. 
“What then? 
pleasant evening, and you show the: 
you are not ungrateful,” said Macleos 
Ovilvie began to ponder over this n 
The stories he had heard of Maclec: 
travagant entertainments were 
Suddenly he looked up, and said, 
“Is Miss White to be one of your gu 


F hope so,” 


£200 or £300 at 


You give your frie: 


tru 


said he. “The theatre 
be closed at the end of this week.” 

“T suppose you have been a good 1 
times to the theatre ?” 

“To the Piccadilly Theatre ?” 

“Yes,” 

“T have been only once to the Picea 
Theatre—when you and I went togeth 
said Macleod, coldly; and they spok 
more of {hat matter. 

By-and-by they thought they might 
well smoke outside, and so they went do 
and out upon the high and walled ter 
overlooking the broad valley of the Than 
And now the moon had arisen in the si 
and the winding river showed a pale g 
among the black woods, and there was 
silvery light on the stone parapet on whic] 
they leaned their arms. 
mild and soft 


The night 
and clear, there was an 
tense silence around; but they heard the 
faint sound of oars far away—some boat 
party getting home through the dark shad 
ows of the river-side trees. 

“Tt is a beautiful life you have here in th 
South,” Macleod said, after a time, “ though 
| lean imagine that the women enjoy it mor 
{than the men. It is natural for women to 

enjoy pretty colors, and flowers, and bright 
lights, and music; and I suppose it is the 
mild air that lets their eyes grow so big an 
clear. But the men—lI should think the 
must get tired of doing nothing. They ar 
rather melancholy, and their hands ai 
white. I wonder they don’t begin to hate 
Hyde Park, and kid gloves, and tight boots 
Ogilvie,” said he, suddenly, straightening 
himself up, “ what do you say to the 12th? 
A few breathers over Ben-an-Sloich would 
put new lungs into you. I don’t think you 
look quite so limp as most of the Londo: 
|men; but still you are not up to the mark 
And then an occasional run out to Coll o1 
Tiree in that old tub of ours, with a bris! 
sou’ wester blowing across—that would put 
some mettle into you. Mind you, you won't 
have any grand banquets at Castle Dare. | 
think it is hard on the poor old mother that 
she should have all the pinching, and none 
of the squandering; but women seem to 
have rather a liking for these sacrifices, and 
both she and Janet are very proud of the 
family name—lI believe they would live on 
sea-weed for a year if only their represent- 
lative in London could take Buckingham 


| Palace for the season. And Hamish—don’t 


SGP Santee 


aie 


Bite 
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emember Hamish ?—he will give you | ed the matter with ridicule nor, on the oth- 
rty welcome to Dare, and he will tell | er hand, did he pretend to know more than 


truth about any salmon or stag you|he actually knew which was literally 


kill, though he was never known to! nothing at all. For Macleod, who was, in 
vithin five pounds of the real weight | ordinary circumstances, any thing but a re- 
big salmon lever caught. Now, then, | served or austere person, was on this sub- 
do you say ?” ject strictly silent, evading questions with 
.it is all very well,” said Lieutenant | a proud and simple dignity that forbade the 
e. “If we could all get what we| repetition of them. “ The thing that concerns 
there would scarcely be an officer in | you not, meddle not with: he observed the 
shot Camp on the 12th of August. But | maxim himself, and expected others to do 
t say there are some capitally good fel- | the like. 
1) Our mess—and it isn’t every one gets It was an early dinner they had had, aft- 
ince you offer me—and there’s none |er their stroll in Richmond Park; and it 
e dog-in-the-manger feeling about them: | was a comparatively early train that Mae- 
ort. I do believe, Macleod, that I could |leod and his friend now drove down to 
ft for a week or so about the 20th.” catch, after he had paid his bill. When 
he 20th? So be it. Then you will| they reached Waterloo Station it was not 
the blackeoek added in.” yet eleven o’clock; when he, having bade 


Vhen do you leave ?” 


wood-by to Ogilvie, got to his rooms in Bury 

n the Ist of August—the morning aft- | Street, it was but a few minutes after. He 

garden party. You must come to it, | was joyfully welcomed by his faithful friend 

e. Lady Beauregard has persuaded | Oscar. 

isband to put off their going to Ire- “You poor dog,” said he, “here have we 
for three days in order to come. And | been enjoying ourselves all the day, and you 
ive got old Admiral Maitland coming have been in prison. Come, shall we go for 

his stories of the press-gang, and of | a run?” 

son, and of the raids on the merchant | Oscar jumped up on him with a whine of 

s for officers for the navy. Did you| delight; he knew what that taking up of 

ww that Miss Rawlinson was an old|the hat again meant. And then there was 

theart of his? He knew her when she ja silent stealing down stairs, and a slight. 
ed in Jamaica with her father—several | pardonable bark of joy in the hall, and a 
turies ago you would think, judging by | wild dash into the freedom of the narrow 

r stories. Her father got £28,000 from | street when the door was opened. Then 

government when his slaves were eman- | Oscar moderated his transports, and kept 
pated. I wish I could get the old ad-| pretty close to his master as together they 

il up to Dare—he and the mother would | began to wander through the desert wilds 

e some stories to tell, Ithink. But you | of London. 

t like long journeys at ninety-two.” | Piccadilly ?—Osear had grown as expert 
He was in a pleasant and talkative hu-|in avoiding the rattling broughams and 
ior, this bright-faced and stalwart young} hansoms as the veriest mongrel that ever 
low, with his proud, fine features and his | led a vagrant life in London streets. Berke- 
ireless air. One could easily see how | ley Square ?—here there was comparative 

ese old folks had made a sort of pet of | quiet, with the gas lamps shining up on the 
him. But while he went on with this des-| thick foliage of the maples. In Grosvenor 
iltery chatting about the various people | Square he had a bit of a seamper; but there 
vhom he had met, and the friendly invita- | was no rabbit to hunt. In Oxford Street 
tions he had received, and the hopes he had | his master took him into a public-house and 
formed of renewing his acquaintanceship | gave him a biscuit and a drink of water; 

th this person and the next person, | after that his spirits rose a bit, and he be- 
should chance bring him again to London | gan to range ahead in Baker Street. Sut 
soon, he never once mentioned the name | did Oscar know any more than his master 
if Miss Gertrude White, or referred to her} why they had taken this direction ? 
family, or even to her public appearances, Still further north; and now there were 
ibout which there was plenty of talk at|a good many trees about; and the moon, 
this time. Yet Lieutenant Ogilvie, on his| high in the heavens, touched the trembling 
rare visits to London, had more than once | foliage, and shone white on the front of the 
ieard Sir Keith Macleod’s name mentioned | houses. Oscar was a friendly companion; 
n conjunction with that of the young act- | but he conld not be expected to notice that 
ess whom society was pleased to regard) his master glanced somewhat nervously 
vith a special and unusual favor just then; | along South Bank when he had reached the 
ind once or twice he, as Macleod’s friend, | entrance to that thoroughfare. Apparently 
had been archly questioned on the subject | the place was quite deserted; there was 
'y some inquisitive lady, whose eyes asked | nothing visible but the walls, trees, and 
more than her words. But Lientenant Ogil- | houses, one side in black shadow, the othe1 
vie was gravely discreet. He neither treat-| shining cold and pale in the moonlight. 
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After a moment’s hesitation Macleod re- 
sumed his walk—though he seemed to tread 
more softly. 

And now, in the perfect silence, he near- 
ed a certain house, though but little of it 
was visible over the wall and through the 
trees. Did he expect to see a light in one 
of these upper windows, which the droop- 
Ing acaclas did not altogether conceal? He 
valked quickly by, with his head averted. 
Oscar had got a good way in front, not 


doubting that his master was following him. 

But Macleod, perhaps having mustered 
up further courage, stopped in his walk, and 
returned. This time he passed more slowly, 
und turned his head to the house, as if list- 
ening. There was no light in the windows; 
there was no sound at all; there was no mo- 
tion but that of the trembling acacia leaves 
as the cold wind of the night stirred them. 
And then he passed over to the south side 
of the thoroughfare, and stood in the black 


shadow of a high wall; and Osear came and | 


looked up into his face. 

A brongham rattled by; then there was 
utter stillness again; and the moonlight 
shone on the front of the small house which 
was to all appearance as lifeless as the grave. 
Then, far away, twelve o’clock struck, and 
the sound seemed distant as the sound of a 
bell at sea in this intense quiet. 

He was alone with the night, and with 
the dreams and fancies of the night. Would 
he, then, confess to himself that which he 
would confess to no other? Or was it mere- 
ly some passing whim—some slight under- 
chord of sentiment struck amid the care- 
less joy of a young man’s holiday—that had 
led him up into this silent region of trees 
and moonlight ? 
romantic enough, but he certainly had not 
the features of an anguish-stricken lover. 

Again the silence of the night was broken 
by the rumbling of a eab that came along 


The scene around him was 


the road; and now, whatever may have 


heen the faney that brought him hither, he 
turned to leave, and Oscar joyfully bound- 
ed out into the road. But the cab, instead 
of continuing its route, stopped at the gate 
of the house he had been watching, and two 
young ladies stepped out. Fionaghal, the 
Fair Stranger, had not, then, been wander- 
ing in the enchanted land of dreams, but 
toiling home in a humble four-wheeler from 
the scene of her anxious labors? He would 
have slunk away rapidly but for an unto- 
ward accident. Oscar, ranging up and down, 
eame upon an old friend, and instantly made 
acquaintance with her, on seeing which, 
Macleod, with deep vexation at his heart, 
but with a pleasant and careless face, had 
to walk along also. 

“What an odd meeting!” said he. 
have been giving Oscar a run. I am glad 
to have a chance of bidding you good-night. 
You are not very tired, I hope.” 


“ 


“Tam rather tired,” said she; “but | 
only two more nights, and then my | 
begins.” , 

He shook hands with both siste: 
wished them good-night, and depart: 
Miss Gertrude White went into her fy 
house she seemed rather grave. 

“Gerty,” said the younger sister, 
screwed up the gas, “ wouldn’t the nay 
Lady Macleod look well in a play-bill 

The elder sister would not answer: 
as she turned away there was a quic] 
of color in her face—whether caused }) 
ver or by a sudden revelation of he) 
thought it was impossible to say. 


Saree ee 
CHAPTER XI. 
A FLOWER. 


THE many friends Macleod had mad 
the South—or rather those of them wl 
remained in town till the end of the seas: 


| showed an unwonted interest in this nond: 


script party of his; and it was at a compa 
tively early hour in the evening that 
various groups of people began to s| 
themselves in Miss Rawlinson’s gard 
That prim old lady, with her quick, In 
ways, and her humorons little speec! 
studiously kept herself in the backgr« 
It was Sir Keith Macleod who was the | 
And when he remarked to her that 
thought the most beautiful night of all 
beautiful time he had spent in the So 
had been reserved for this very party, s 
replied—looking round the garden just 
she had been one of his guests—that it 
a pretty scene. And it was a pretty sc 
The last fire of the sunset was just touch 


| the topmost branches of the trees. In t 


colder shade below, the banks and beds ot 
flowers and the costumes of the ladies a 
quired a sirange intensity of color. The 
there was a band playing, and a good deal 
of chatting going on, and one old gentk 
man with a grizzled mustache humbly re- 


| ceiving lessons in lawn tennis from an in 


perious small maiden of ten. Macleod was 
here, there, and every where. The lanterns 
were to be lit while the people were in at 
supper. Lieutenant Ogilvie was directed to 
take in Lady Beauregard when the time at 
rived. 

“You must take her in yourself, Ma 
leod,” said that properly constituted youth 
“Tf you outrage the sacred laws of prece« 
ence 

“J mean to take Miss Rawlinson in to 
supper,” said Macleod; “she is the oldest 
woman here, and I think my best friend.” 

“T thought you might wish to give Miss 
White the place of honor,” said Ogilvie, out 
of sheer impertinence ; but Macleod went ofi 
to order the candles to be lit in the mar 
quee, where supper was laid. 
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nd-by he came out again. And now 
ight had drawn on apace; there was 
_ clear light in the skies, while at the 
noment a red glow began to shine 
vh the canvas of the long tent. He 
ed over to one little group who wer 
Lon a garden chair. 
’ said he, “I have got pretty near- 
iny people together now, Mrs. Ross.” 
where is Gertrude White?” said 
Ross; “surely she is to be here ?” 
yes, I think so,” said he. “ Her fa- 
ind herself both promised to come. 
ow her holidays have begun now.” 
It is a good thing for that girl,” said 
; Rawlinson, in her quick, staccato fash- 
that she has few holidays. Very good 
¢ she has her work to mind. The way 
le run after her would turn any wom- 
head. The Grand Duke —— is said to 
declared that she was one of the three 
tiest women he saw in England: what 
you expect if things like that get toa 
s ears ?” 
But you know Gerty is quite unspoiled,” 
| Mrs. Ross, warmly. 
“Yes, so far,” said the old lady. “So far 
retains the courtesy of being hypocrit- 


“Oh, Miss Rawlinson, I won’t have you 


such things of Gerty White!” Mrs. Ross | 


tested. “You are a wicked old woman 

sn’t she, Hugh ?” 

I am saying it to her credit,” continued 

e old lady, with much composure. ‘“ What 

is that most pretty women who are 
ch run after are flattered into frankness. 
Vhen they are introduced to you, they don’t 

e the trouble to conceal that they are 

te indifferent to you. A plain woman 

be decently civil, and will smile, and 

pretend she is pleased. A beauty—a recog- 

ed beauty doesn’t take the trouble to be 
pocritical. Now Miss White does.” 

‘It is an odd sort of compliment,” said 

jonel Ross, langhing. “What do you 

nk of it, Macleod ?” 

Chese are too great refinements for my 
omprehension,” said he, modestly. “I think 
f a pretty woman is uncivil to you, it is 
isy for you to turn on your heel and go 
vay.” 

‘I did not say uncivil—don’t you go mis- 
representing a poor old woman, Sir Keith. 
I said she is most likely to be flattered into 

eing honest—into showing a stranger that 
she is quite indifferent, whereas a plain wom- 
n will try to make herself a little agreeable. 
Now a poor lone creature like myself likes 
to fancy that people are glad to see her, and 
Miss White pretends as much. It is very 
ind. By-and-by she will get spoiled like 
he rest, and then she will become honest. 
She will shake hands with me, and then 
turn off, as much as to say, ‘Go away, you 
igly old woman, for I can’t be bothered 
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with you, and I don’t expect any money 
from you, and why should I pretend to like 
you?” 

All this was said in a half-jesting way; 
and it certainly did not at all represent 
so far as Macleod had ever made out—the 
real opinions of her neighbors in the world 
held by this really kind and gentle old lady. 
But Macleod had noticed before that Miss 
Rawlinson never spoke with any great 
warmth about Miss Gertrude White’s beau- 
ty, or her acting, or any thing at all con- 
nected with her. At this very moment, 
when she was apparently praising the 
young lady, there was a bitter flavor about 
what she said. There may be jealousy be- 
tween sixty-five and nineteen; and if this 
retlection occurred to Macleod, he no doubt 
assumed that Miss Rawlinson, if jealous at 
all, was jealous of Miss Gertrude White’s 
intluence over—Mrs. Ross. 

‘““As for Miss White’s father,” continued 
the old lady, with a little laugh, “ perhaps 
he believes in those sublime theories of art 
he is always preaching about. Perhaps he 
does. They are very fine. One result of 
them is that his daughter remains on the 
stage—and earns a handsome income—and 


| he enjoys himself in picking up bits of curi- 


| osities.” 


“Now that is really unfair,” said Mrs. 
Ross, seriously. “Mr. White is not a rich 
man, but he has some small means that ren- 
der him quite independent of any income 
of his daughter’s. Why, how did they live 
before they ever thought of letting her try 
her fortune on the stage? And the money 
he spent, when it was at last decided she 
should be carefully taught 

“Oh, very well,” said Miss Rawlinson, 
with a smile; but she nodded her head om- 
inously. If that old man was not actually 
living on his daughter’s earnings, he had at 
least strangled his mother, or robbed the 
Bank of England, or done something or oth- 
er. Miss Rawlinson was obviously not well 
disposed either to Mr. White or to his daugh- 
ter. 

At this very moment both these persons 
made their appearance, and certainly, as this 
slender and graceful figure, clad in a pale 
summer costume, came across the lawn, and 
as a smile of recognition lit up the intelli- 
gent fine face, these critics sitting there 
must have acknowledged that Gertrude 
White was a singularly pretty woman. And 
then the fascination of that low-toned voice! 
She began to explain to Macleod why they 
were so late. Some trifling accident bad 
happened to Carry. But as these simple, 
pathetie tones told him the story, his heart 
was filled with a great gentleness and pity 
toward that poor victim of misfortune. He 
was struck with remorse because he had 
sometimes thought harshly of the poor child 
on account of a mere occasional bit of pert- 
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ness. His tirst message from the Highlands 
would be to her. 

**O, Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut,” 
the band played merrily, as the gay com- 
pany took their seats at the long banquet 
table, Macleod leading in the prim old dame 
who had placed her house at his disposal, 
There was a blaze of light and color in this 
spacious marquee. Bands of searlet took 
the place of oaken rafters; there were huge 
blocks of ice on the table, each set in a min- 
iature lake that was filled with white water- 
lilies; there were masses of tlowers and fruit 
from one end to the other; and by the side | 
of each menu lay a tiny nosegay, in the cen- | 
tre of which was a sprig of bell-heather. 
This last was a notion of Macleod’s amiable 
hostess; she had made up these miniature | 
bouquets herself. But she had been fore- 
stalled in the pretty compliment. Macleod 
had not seen much of Miss Gertrude White 
in the cold twilight outside. Now, in this 
blaze of yellow light, he turned his eyes to 
her, as she sat there demurely flirting with 
an old admiral of ninety-two, who was one 
of Macleod’s special friends. And what was 
that tlower she wore in her bosom—-the sole 
piece of color in the costume ot white? 
That was no sprig of blood-red bell-heather, | 
but a bit of real heather—of the common | 
ling: and it was set amid a few leaves of 
juniper. Now the juniper is the badge of 
the Clan Macleod. She wore it next her | 
heart. 

There was laughter, and wine, and merry 
talking. 

‘*Last May a braw wooer,” 
the band played now; but they scarcely 
listened. 

“Where is your piper, Sir Keith?” said 
Lady Beauregard. 

“At this moment,” said he, “I should not 
wonder if he was down at the shore, waiting 
for me.” 

‘You are going away quite soon, then ?” 

“To-morrow. But I don’t wish to speak 
of it. Ishould like to-night to last forever.” 

Lady Beauregard was interrupted by her 
neighbor. 

“What has pleased you, then, so much ?” 
said his hostess, looking up at him. 
don? Or the people in it? 
person in it ?” 


“ Lon- 
Or any one 


“Oh,” he said, laughingly, “the whole 
thing. What is the use of dissecting? It 
is nothing but holiday-making in this place. 
Now, Miss Rawlinson, are you brave? Won’t | 
you challenge the admiral to drink a glass | 
of wine with you? And you must include 
his companion—just as they do at the city 
dinners—and I will join too.” 

And so these old sweethearts drank to | 
each other. And Macleod raised his glass | 
too; and Miss White lowered her eyes, and | 
perhaps flushed a little as she touched hers 
with her lips, for she had not often been 


| ceremony. 


| foliage and the lawn and the walks. 


asked to take a part in this old-fas 
But that was not the o1 
tom they revived that evening. Aj 
banquet was over, and the ladies | 
some light shawls and gone out i; 
mild summer night, and when the long 
quee was cleared, and the band insta 
the farther end, then there was a mur 
talk of a minuet. Who could dance 
Should they try it? 

‘You know it?” said Macleod to 
White. 

“Yes,” said she, looking down. 

“Will you be my partner ?” 

“With pleasure,” she answered, but t 
was some little surprise in her voice, 
he at once detected. 

“Oh,” said he, “the mother taught 
when I wasachild. She and I used to | 
grand dances together. And Hamis!] 


| taught me the sword-dance.” 


“Do you know the sword-dance ”” 
said. 

“Any one can know it,” said he; “ 
more difficult to do it. But at one time | 
could dance it with four of the thickest 
handled dirks instead of the two swords.” 

“T hope you will show us your skill to- 
night,” she said, with a smile. 

*Do you think any one cam dance t! 
sword-dance without the pipes?” said 
quite simply. 

And now some of the younger people | 


jmade bold to try this minuet, and Macleod 


led his partner up to the head of the impro 


| vised ball-room, and the slow and grace! 


music began. That was a pretty sight fo 
those walking outside in the garden. So 
warm was the night that the canvas of on 
side of the marquee had been removed, and 
those walking about in the dark outsid 
could look into this gayly lighted place wit! 
the beautifully colored figures moving 
the slow music. And as they thus walked 
along the gravel-paths, or under the trees 


| the stems of which were decorated with spi 


rals of colored lamps, a new light arose i1 
the south to shed a further magic over th: 
scene. Almost red at first, the full moon 
cleared as it rose, until the trees and bushes 
were touched with a silver radiance, and the 
few people who walked about threw black 
shadows on the greensward and gravel. li 
an arbor at the furthest end of the garden a 
number of Chinese lanterns shed a dim color 
ed light on a table and a few rocking-chairs 
There were cigarettes on the table. 
By-and-by from out of the brillianey of 
the tent stepped Macleod and Fionaghal het 
self, she leaning on his arm, a light scart 
thrown round her neck. She uttered a slight 
ery of surprise when she saw the pictur 
this garden presented—the colored cups on 
the trees, the swinging lanterns, the broadei 
sheen of the moonlight spreading over the 
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s like fairy-land,” she said. 
walked along the winding gravel- 
ind now that some familiar quadrille 
eing danced in that brilliant tent, 
were fewer people out here in the 
vlit. 
should begin to believe that romance 
ssible,” she said, with a smile, “if I 
saw a beautiful scene like this. It is 


ve try to get in the theatre ; but I see | 


bare boards and the lime light—lI 
rave a chance of believing in it.” 

’ you have a chance of believing in 
ng,” said he, “on the stage?” 

| don’t understand you,” she said, gen- 
rv she was sure he would not mean 
ideness that his words literally con- 


{nd perhaps I can not explain,” said he. 
but your father was talking the oth- 
about your giving yourself up aito- 


rto your art—living the lives of other | 


for the time being, forgetting your 
sacrificing yourself, having no life of 
own but that. What must the end of 
’—that you play with emotions and 
fs until you have no faith in any one 


e left for yourself; it is only the ma- 


lof your art. Would you not rather 


to live your own life ?” 


He had spoken rather hesitatingly, and | 


is not at all sure that he had quite 


eyed to her his meaning, though he | 


thought over the subject long enough 
doften enough to get his own impressions 

ft clear. 
If she had been ten years older, and an 
xperienced coquette, she would have said 
to herself, * This man hates the stage because 

s jealous of its hold on my life,’ and she 

ld have rejoiced over the inadvertent 

fession. But now these hesitating words 

s seemed to have awakened some quick 
esponsive thrill in her nature, for she sud 

nly said, with an earnestness that was not 

ill assumed : . 

Sometimes I have thought of that—it is 
so strange to hear my own doubts repeated. 
If | conld choose my own life yes, L would 
rather live that out than merely imagining 


1e experiences of others. But what is one | 


to do? You look around, and take the 
vorld as it is. Can any thing be more triv- 
il and disappointing? When you are Ju- 


et in the balcony, or Rosalind in the forest, 


then you have some better feeling within | 


ou, if it is only for an hour or so.” 


“Yes,” said he; “and you go on indulging 


n those doses of fictitious sentiment until 


But Lam afraid the night air is too cold for | 


ou. Shall we go back ?” 

She could not fail to notice the trace of 
itterness, and subsequent coldness, with 
vhich he spoke. She knew that he must 
ave been thinking deeply over this mat- 
er, and that it was no ordinary thing that 





caused him to speak with so much feeling. 
But, of course, when he proposed that they 
should return to the marquee, she consented. 
He could not ¢ xpect her to stand there and 
defend her whole manner of life. Much less 


| could he expect her to give up her protes- 


sion merely because he had exercised his 
Wits in getting up some fantastic theory 
about it. And she began to think that he 
had no right to talk to her in this bitter 
fashion. 

When they had got half-way back to the 
tent, he paused for a moment. 

‘I am going to ask a favor of you,” he 
said, in a low voice. “I have spent a pleas- 
ant time in England, and I can not tell you 
how grateful I am to you for letting me be- 


| come one of your friends. To-morrow morn- 


ing I am going back home. I should like 
you to give me that tlower—as some little 
token of remembrance.” 

The small fingers did not tremble at all as 
she took the flower from her dress. She 
presented it to him with a charming smile, 
and without a word. What was the giving 
of a flower? There was a cart-load of roses 
in the tent. 

But this tlower she had worn next her 


| heart. 
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Ir sings to me in sunshine, 
It whispers all night long; 
My heart-ache like an echo 
Repeats the wistful seng; 
Only a quaint old love-lilt, 
Wherein my life lies hid: 
**My body is in Segovia, 
But my soul is in Madrid.” 


I dream and wake and wonder, 
For dream and day are one, 
Alight with vanished faces, 
And days forever done. 
They smile and shine around me, 
As long ago they did, 
For my body is in Segovia, 
But my soul is in Madrid. 


Through inland hills and forests 
I hear the ocean breeze, 
The creak of straining co 
The rush of mighty seas, 
The lift of angry billows 
Through which a swift keel slid, 
For my body is in Segovia 
But my soul is in Madrid. 


Oh, fair-haired little darlings, 
Who bore my heart away, 
A wide and woful ocean 
Jetween us roars to-day; 
Yet am I close beside you, 
‘hough time and space forbid: 
My body is in Segovia, 
But my soul is in Madrid. 


If I were once in heaven, 
There would be no more sea; 
My heart would cease to wander, 
My sorrows cease to be; 
My sad eyes sleep forever, 
In dust and daisies hid, 
And my body leave Segovia— 
Would my soul forget Madrid? 
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THE FRIAR-ASS. 


adaptation rather than a translation of one of Pignotti’s pretti 


translator of Dante, about 1814, and was published in at 


prefa iis version with this statement: ‘* The following tale is imitated ra 
| from the Italian of Pignotti, who may take his place somewhere between the French La | 


own Gay. 





imt j r winds give way, Once to the castle near, so goes my song 
mg evening closes in the day, Laden with oi] an ass he led along. 


wens" 
i pe 


as round the blazing hearth we cower, Reck’ning his profits, and what share of 


my AMR 
+ nS 


i story cheat + lingering hour? Might fairly to the Gossip’s part pertain, 
hall nothing 1 : supply What to St. Francis, on his way he went, 
mirth no reputation die: Like one on deepest meditation bent. 

ye migh veak t ips shall pass, The bridle round his trembling arm was 


y heroes are ¢ ld man and an ass. Slowly he stalk’d, and dragg’d his ass behin 


““LADEN WITH OIL AN ASS HE LED ALONG.” 


There lived an old man, then, whose reverend head | Thus journeying on, it happen’d that his way 
Had been with age’s honors long o’erspread ; Through a dark forest wide and lonely lay. 
His feeble back and shoulders downward weigh’d, There, near a thicket that so closely grew 


f 
His hearing much, and much his sight decay’d; It quite conceal’d the spot from passing view, 
Oppressed beside with thousand evils more Al fresco in the cool and shady wood 

Chat vent their cruel spite on poor fourscore. | Three minor brethren of St. Francis stood ; 

In a far hamlet safe from noise and strife, Their hands upon their breast were meekly spre: 
\ countryman, he pass’d his quiet life. | In sign of cross, and cowls were on their head, 


ge? 


Store he had much, but so devoutly spent, With faces of so grave and sad a cast 
It seem’d for pious uses only lent; As never portrait of a saint surpass’d. 
His doors were ever throng’d—a goodly sight— | 


With friars of all shades from black to white: | Ye deem, fair ladies, that on things above 


And passing to and fro the livelong day, | These friars’ thoughts were fix’d in holy love. 
They many blessings left, and bore much grain away. | But, the plain truth it pains me to declare, 


Ber ny ane 





THE FRIAR-ASS. 


AT A 


e robbers the pretended brothers were; 
ide the 

lo make the unweeting traveller a prey. 

Before bore the oil 


I old man comes, and seems so worn with toil, 


here they lurk’d bes gloomy way, 


them with his ass that 
In his behalf compassion might have spoke 
iny but a thief in friar’s cloak. 

n in these his faint and feeble age 
Had power to check the course of brutal rage. 
Straight they resolved to spare him needless fright, 
And rob him only by some happy sleight. 
Then one, not more a rascal than a wit, 
With ready thought on an expedient hit. 
Sudden he quits his place, and softly steals 
With noiseless step behind the old man’s heels. 


The rest on tiptoe follow, but no fear 
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80 STRANGE, 


MIRAOLF 


From one wl le saw ar 
And, 
Swept 
Yet gently on the reins his hands were 

| Nor with adroiter skill the satin braid 
A bean e’er loosen’d 
Than he the halter from the brute untied, 


And to his now : loosen’d knot 


e project, a sh last 


as to ¢ i 
the woodland 
l 


all the leaves d thro 


laic 


So trudged along, a paragon of rogues, 

g, like 
His leader litt 
; ien the 


Clattering 

e dreaming of the case; 

Ww booty was removed a space, 

ilted on the 

if he 
Gaffer, accustom’d to his wayward mind, 

Turn’d not, but touch’d him with his staff 


1. 


pass’d. 


from his fair one’s side 


isses’ hoofs, his clouted broguea, 


road and would not budge, 


had conceived some sudden grudge. 


behind; 
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Next twitch’d the string, coax’d, threaten’d him: in| ‘*The oil!” he cried: ‘*a viewless hand, old 
\ Bore that away to our good sacristan: 
| With that for one whole year at least will s 
| The lamp that burns before St. Francis’ shr 
| Know every drop that there shall waste aw 
| Remits some trespass at thy judgment day. 

| Never was flask so profitably given; 

| Its value shall be centupled in heaven. 

A trunk of laurel for a blooming maid, | Adieu: the bell I hear, and must not stay, 
That calls me back to porridge from my h 


vain; 
Then rated, coax’d, and puill’d the cord again. 
When al iced not—see him turn and stand, 
The uplift yludgeon trembling in his hand. 
Not in more blank amaze Apollo stood 
By the smooth margin of Peneus’ flood, 
When in his arms encircled he survey’d 
Than the old man, astounded at the change, 
Marvelling at a miracle so strange. 
At first he could not speak. The thief meanwhile 
y refrain’d his features from a smile: 
the wonder and the fear to end, 
* quoth he, “thou seest, a friar, friend; 


| That said, his now) out of the noose he s 

And from his quondam master nimbly trip; 
| Who, worthy man, regretted not his beast, 
| O’erjoy’d to think so hard a fate released. 


iil 


fi i 
We 


Fhe | 


mh 
| 


“AND EVERY SAINT WAS PRAY’PD IN HIS BEUOOF,” 
My fortune once was happily to dwell A few days after, as may well be thought, 
The beast was by the thieves to market brought. 
It chanced the old man came: and scarce look’d roun 
When he once more his old companion found, 


Resign’d to meek devotion in my cell. 

3ut oh! it chanced a porringer I broke: 
Hastily the fatal word our Guardian spoke: 
‘An ass be thou!’ transform’d the shape I wear— Friar or ass, I wot not which to say: 

I weep it as I tell—this many a year: | Behold him on all sides the beast survey. 
Thou know’st to what condemn’d, the blows, the And ‘“* Troth,” he cries, ‘I see it but too plain, 
kicks, | The friar has broke a porringer again.” 

Then, drawing nearer, whispers him to see 
If *twere indeed the same, the very he. 


All I have borne from whips and spurs and sticks. | 
| Straight, as in answer to the question made, 


jut why to thee should I recount my woe? 
And if not now, when use thy tears to flow 7?) 
The destined term of my affliction past, 

To mine own limbs I am restored at last.” 


es 


Dapple so long and lamentably bray’d, 

The old man deem’d for certain in that note 
He craved compassion of his luckless lot. 
The suit prevail’d: for in his breast arose 
| Such tender yearning for the imagined woes, 


The old man yet was dumb. But in a while 
After his burden ask’d: ‘‘ Where was the oil ?” 


2 ee. 


resp 
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resolved, whate’er the cost 
miserable captive free; 
conducting him, as his own heir, 
and to keep him ever there 

1: “Til sui 

so venial with a pain so dread. 


much he blamec ts, 


lan 
the more because himself in sooth 
nd half a friar in his youth, 

had never ta’en the sacred cord, 
| as a noviciate at the board. 
he added, “‘till the day be come, 

| for reversal of thy doom, 

it for nanght my pitying care can give, 
st, as in this shape thou canst, shalt live.” 


ymised; and he did not fail his word; 
stles, herb, and blade the rack was stored: 

he felt the saddle or the pack, 

1 would suffer none to mount his back. 

ilone the body’s good design’d, 

d for the palate of the mind. 

walls the pictured hues adorn, 

he sleeks his coat both eve and morn, 
ghbors wonder at such care and cost, 
ke 
1 few more trusted he explains 
ise Of his profuseness and his pains. 


their heads and fear his senses lost, 


him, others doubt, but most believe, 
| his zeal, and for the prisoner grieve, 


* THE NATIVE. 


r still to see the ears retre 


> growh smooth, and arms in 


‘A 


in cried, **t 


r elapsed. weary tit 
his second 
yom’d 


him d to explate 


is dismal state. 
Too true he guess’d. The 
Nor moult for |! 
And when 


soul could never stir, 
1uman hair its rougher fur: 

it Jength it yielded to the blow 
That lays all asses, in all vestures, low, 

o had been in 


His fate was mourn’'d wl 


Too strict 


as one 


a sentence for so slight 


a sin. 
Some tears the senior shed, but dried hi 
‘At least Saint Peter he 


Resolved as best he could to grace his o 


s eves— 
has him now,” cries, 
bsequies, 
The hide 
ke pt; 
The crib replenish’d and th’ apartment swept; 
The frequent lamp illumed the rafter’d roof; 
And every saint was pray'd 


was stuffd and in the stall-room 


in his behoof. 
And the old man so constantly averr’d 

Yo all the country all he'd seen and heard, 
That still, not only with the meaner kind, 
But e’en by those more 
‘Tis doubtful held, as it has ever been, 
Whether an ass or friar own’d the skin. 


cultured and refined, 
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BOOK 


ts the scenes which result from an antagonism 
nnermost recesses of Wessex. 


FIRST 


between the hopes of four persons inhabiting one of 


By reason of this strife of wishes, a happy consummation to 


rned is impossible, as matters stand; but an easing of the situation is begun by the inevitable 


idence of a too capricious love, and rumors of 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FOUND WHERE 
BE NOBODY. 


WHO ARE 
IS SAID 


THOSE THERE 


S soon as the sad little boy had with- 
drawn from the fire, he clasped the 
y tight in the palm of his hand, as if 
thereby to fortify his courage, and began to 
There was really little danger in al- 

ving a child to go home alone on this 
rt of Egdon Heath. The distance to the 
boy’s house was not more than three-eighths 
of a mile, his father’s cottage and one other 


. few yards further on forming part of the | 


small hamlet of Mistover Knap; the third 
ind only remaining house was that of Cap- 
tain Drew and Eustacia, which stood quite 

vay from the small cottages, and was the 


ieliest of lonely houses on these sparsely | 


populated slopes. 
He 
then, appearing to become more coarageous, 
valked leisurely along, singing in an old 
oice a little song about a sailor-boy and a 
fuir one, and bright gold in store. In the 
ddle of this the child stopped: from a 
t under the hill ahead of him 
ght, whence proceeded a cloud of fioating 
ist and a smacking noise. 
Only unusual sights and sounds frighten- 
d the boy. The shrivelled of the 


shone a 


voice 


|}ants, and hideous cripples. 


| of all of them was different from this. 


ran until he was out of breath, and 


a new arrival. 


heath did not alarm him, for that was fa- 
miliar. The thorn-bushes which arose in 


| his path from time to time were less satis- 
| factory, for they whistled gloomily, and had 


a ghastly habit after dark of putting on the 
shapes of jumping madmen, sprawling 
Lights 
not uncommon this evening, but the nature 
Dis- 
cretion rather than terror prompted the boy 


were 


|to turn back instead of passing the light, 


with a view of asking Miss Eustacia Vye to 
accompany him home. 

When the boy had re-ascended to the top 
of the valley he found the fire to be still 
burning on the bank, though lower than 
before. Beside it, instead of Eustacia’s soli- 
tary form, he saw two persons, the second 
being a man. The boy crept along under 
|the bank to ascertain from the nature of 
the proceedings if it would be prudent to 
interrupt so splendid a creature as Miss 
Eustacia on his poor trivial account. 

After listening under the bank for some 
minutes he turned in a perplexed and 
doubting manner, and began to withdraw 
las silently as he had come. That he did 
not, upon the whole, think it advisable to 
interrupt her conversation with Wildeve, 
without being prepared to bear the whole 
weight of her displeasure, was obvious. 
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Here was a Seyllo-Charybdean position | alarm him till, coming within a few 
for a poor boy. Pausing a while when again | the sand-pit, he heard a slight noise i 
sate from discovery, he finally decided to} which led him to pause. The pause 
face the pit phenomenon as the lesser evil. | momentary, for the noise resolved its 
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gh he retraced the slope, | the steady bites of two animals gra; 
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and followed the path he had followed| “Two he’th-croppers down here,” he said 
hi before. aloud. “I have never known ’em co 
% ; The light had gone, the rising dust had | down so far afore.” 
t disappeared—he hoped forever. He march- The animals were in the direct line of ] 
ed resolutely along, and found nothing to| path, but that the child thought little of 
ie 4 
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iad played round the fetlocks of horses 

m his infancy. On coming nearer, how 
the boy was somewhat surprised to 
that the little creatures did not run 
and that each wore a clog to pre- 

t his going astray; this signified that 
had been broken in. He could now 

the interior of the pit, which, being in 
side of the hill, had a level entrance. 

In the innérmost corner the square outline 
fa van appeared, with its back toward 
A light came from the interior, and 

threw a moving shadow upon the vertical 
{ of gravel at the further side of the pit 
nto which the vehiele faced. } 
The child assumed that this was the cart | 
HS of a gypsy, and his dread of those wander- 
reached but to that mild pitch which 
titillates rather than pains. Only a few 
inches of mud-wall kept him and his family 
from being gypsies themselves. He skirted | 
~ the gravel-pit at a respectful distance, 


MAE 


the brow, in order to look into the open 
door of the van and see the original of the 
shadow. 

The picture terribly alarmed the boy. 
By a little stove inside the van sat a figure 
red from head to heels—the reddleman who 
had been Thomasin’s friend. He was darn- 
ng a stocking, which was red like the rest 


of him. Moreover, as he darned he smoked 


= a 


] 
d 


} 
also, 


hl = rt 


At this moment one of the heath-crop- | 


ners feeding in the outer shadows was 
| andibly shaking off the clog attached to its 


THAT 


: foot. Aroused by the sound, the reddleman | 


laid down his stocking, lit a lantern which 
hung beside him, and came out from the 
van. In sticking up the candle he lifted 
the lantern to his face, and the light shone 


> REVEAL 


1 


AN 


IAND, 


te surrounding, lent him a startling aspect. 
This was enough to make the boy shud- 
4 der. He knew too well for his peace of 


LEFT 


HER 
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- ascended the slope, and came forward upon | 


‘ipe, the stem and bowl of which were | 


‘ ef a | 
into the whites of his eyes, and upon his 
vory teeth, which, in contrast with the red | 


“ Johnny Nunsuch, master.” 

“What were you doing up there ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Watching me, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, master.” 

“What did you watch me for ?” 

“Because I was coming home from Miss 
Vye’s bonfire.” 

“ Beest hurt ?” 

“No.” 

“Why, yes, you be: your hand is bleed 
ing. Come under my tilt and let me tie 
it up.” 

‘Please let me look for my sixpence.” 

“ How did you come by that 

“Miss Vye gied it to me for keeping up 
her bonfire.” 

The sixpence was found, and the man 
went to the van, the boy behind, almost 
holding his breath. 

The man took a piece of rag from a sach- 
el containing sewing materials, tore off a 
strip, which, like every thing else, was 
tinged red, and proceeded to bind up the 
wound. 

“My eyes have got foggy like. Pleas 
may I sit down, master ?” said the boy. 

“To be sure, poor chap. "Tis enough to 
make you feel fainty. Sit on that bundle.” 

The man tinished tying up the gash, and 
the boy said, “I think Ill go home now, 
master.” 

“You are rather afraid of me. Do you 
know what I be ?” 


? 


The child surveyed his vermilion figure 
up and down with much misgiving, and 
finally said, “ Yes.” 

“Well, what ?” 

“The Reddleman!” he faltered. 

“Yes, that’s what I be. Though there’s 
more than one. You little children think 
there’s only one cuckoo, one fox, one giant, 
one devil, and one reddleman, when there’s 
lots of us all.” 

“Ts there? You won't carry me off in 
your bags, will ye, master? ’Tis said that 
the reddleman will sometimes.” 


} mind upon whose lair he had lighted. Ugli-}| “Nonsense. All that reddlemen do is sell 
ls er persons than gypsies were known to cross reddle. You see all these bags at the back 
| § Egdon at times, and a reddleman was one | ofmy cart? They are not full of little boys 
= of them. | —only full of red stuff.” 
= “How I wish ’twas only a gypsy!” he| “ Was you born a reddleman 2” 
murmured, | “No, I took toit. Ishould be as white as 
i The man was by this time coming back | youif I were to give up the trade—that is, I 
| from the horses. In his fear of being seen, | should be white in time, perhaps six months: 
| the boy rendered detection certain by nerv- | not at first, because ’tis growed into my skin 
ous motion. The heather and peat stratum land won't wash out. Now you'll never be 
overhung the brow of the pit in mats, hid- afraid of a reddleman again, will ye?” 
} ug the actual verge. The boy had stepped} ‘“No,never. Willy Orchard said he seed 
yond the solid ground; the heather now | a red ghost here t’other day. Perhaps that 
id gave way, and down he rolled over the scarp | was you?” 
7" of gray sand to the very foot of the man. “T was here t’other day.” 
The red man opened the lantern, and} “Were you making that dusty light I 
| turned it upon the figure of the prostrate | saw by now ?” 
sa boy. “Oh yes; I was beating out some bags. 
“Who be ye?” he said. | And have you had a good bonfire up there ? 
Vou. LVI.—No. 335.—47 
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I saw the light. Why did Miss Vye want 
a bonfire so bad that she should give you 
sixpence to keep it up ?” 

‘I don’t know. I was tired, but she 
made me bide and keep up the fire just the 
same, While she kept going up across Black- 
barrow way.” 

“And how long did that last ?” 

“Until a hop-frog jumped into the pond 


The reddleman suddenly ceased to talk |egrination among farms which could 


idly. “A hop frog ?” he inquired, 


“7 Hop- 


frogs don’t jump into ponds this time of | Arab existence, the preservation of that 


year.” 

“They do, for I heard one.” 

“ Certain-sure ?” 

“Yes. She told me afore that I should 
hear’n; and sol did. They say she’s clever 
and deep, and perhaps she charmed ’en to 
come.” 

“And what then ?” 

“Then Icame down here, and I was afraid, 
and I went back ; but I didn’t like to speak 


to her because of the gentleman, and I came | 


on here again.” 

“A gentleman—ah! What did she say 
to him, my man ?” 

“Told him she supposed he had not mar- 
ried the other woman because he liked his 
old sweetheart best; and things like that.” 

“What did the gentleman say to her, my 
sonny ?” 

“He only said he did like her best, and 
how he was coming to see her again under 
Blackbarrow o’ nights.” 

“Ha!” cried the reddleman, slapping his 


hand against the side of his van so that the | 


whole fabric shook under the blow. “ That’s 


the secret o’t !” 


The little boy jumped clean from the | 


stool. 

“My man, don’t you be afraid,” said the 
dealer in red, suddenly becoming gentle. 
“T forgot you were here. That’s only a en- 
rious way reddlemen have of going mad for 


a moment; but they don’t hurt any body. | 


And what did the lady say then ?” 

‘IT can’t mind. Please, Master Reddle- 
man, may I go home-along now ?” 

“Ay, to be sure youmay. I'l goa bit of 
ways with you.” 

He conducted the boy out of the gravel- 
pit and into the path leading to his mother’s 
cottage. When the little figure had van- 
ished in the darkness, the reddleman return- 
ed, resumed his seat by the fire, and pro- 
ceeded to darn again. 


CHAPTER IX. 
LOVE LEADS A SHREWD MAN INTO STRATEGY. 


REDDLEMEN of the old school are now but 
seldom seen. Since the introduction of rail- 
ways, Wessex farmers have managed to do 


without these somewhat spectral visitants, | 





and the bright pigment so largely use; 
shepherds in preparing sheep for the fai; 
obtained by other routes. 


Even thos 


bo 


; yet survive have lost the poetry of « 


ence which characterized them when 
pursuit of the trade meant periodical jou 


|neys to the pit whence the material 
| dug, a regular camping out from mont); ; 


month, except in the depth of winter, a per 


counted by the hundred, and, in spite of this 
rt 
| spectability which is insured by the neyer- 
failing production of a well-lined purse. 
| Reddle spreads its lively hues over every 
thing it lights on, and stamps unmistakably, 
as with the mark of Cain, any person who 
has handled it half an hour. 
A child’s first sight of a reddleman was 
| an epoch in his life. That blood-colored 
| figure was a sublimation of all the horrid 
dreams which had afilicted the juvenile spir- 
it since imagination began. “The redd| 
man is coming for you!” had been the for 
| mulated threat of Wessex mothers for many 
| generations. ' 


| He was successfully supplant- 
| ed for a while, at the beginning of the pres- 
}ent century, by Bonaparte; but as process 
| of time rendered the latter personage stale 
| and ineffective, the older phrase resumed its 
early prominence. And now the reddleman 
|has in his turn followed Bonaparte to the 
|land of worn-out bogeys, and his place is 
| filled by modern inventions. 
| The reddleman lived like a gypsy; but 
gypsies he scorned. He was about as thriy- 
|ing as travelling basket and mat makers; 
| but he had nothing to do with them. He 
was as decently born and brought up as the 
| cattle-drovers who passed and repassed him 
}in his wanderings; but they merely nodded 
|to him. His stock was more valuable than 
that of peddlers; but they did not think so, 
and passed his cart with eyes straight ahead. 
He was such a fearfully unnatural color to 
| look at that the men of roundabouts and 
| wax-work shows seemed gentlemen beside 
| him; but he considered them low company, 
} and remained aloof. Among all these squat- 
ters and folks of the road the reddleman 
continually found himself; yet he was not 
}of them. His occupation tended to isolate 
| him, and isolated he was mostly seen to be. 
| It was sometimes suggested that reddle- 
men were criminals for whose misdeeds othi- 
|er men had wrongfully suffered: that in es- 
a the law they had not escaped their 
| 
| 





| 
| 


own consciences, and had taken to the trade 
as a life-long penance. Else why shovld 
they have chosen it? The necessity for red- 
dlemen was not nearly so obvious as the 
necessity for sweeps, yet the red business, 
| apart from its more lively hue in the land 
| scape, was scarcely to be preferred to the 
| black. 

| In the present case such a question would 
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have been particularly apposite. The red- 
dieman who had entered Egdon that after- 
noon was an instance of the pleasing being 
wasted to form the groundwork of the sin- 

ir, when an ugly foundation would have 

ne just as well for that purpose. The one 
noint that was forbidding about this red- 
to dieman was his color. Freed from that, he 
1 would have been as agreeable a specimen 


( 


of rustic manhood as one should often see. 
After looking at him one would have hazard- 
ed the guess that good nature and an acute- 
ness as extreme as it could be without ver- 

¢ on craft formed the frame-work of his 





I eharacter. 
While he darned the stocking his face be- 
ho me rigid with thought. Softer expres- 
s followed this, and then again recurred 
the tender sadness which had sat upon him 
during his drive along the highway that 
id ifternoon. Presently his needle stopped. 
t He laid down the stocking, arose from his 
seat, and took a leathern pouch from a hook 
I in the corner of the van. This contained 
ny among other articles a brown-paper packet 
it which, to judge from the hinge-like charac- 


. ter of its worn folds, seemed to have been 
S8 iwefully opened and closed a good many 
ule times. He sat down on the three-legged 


milking stool that formed the only seat in 
ul the van, and examining his packet by the 
he light of a candle, took thence an old letter, 


8 and spread it open. The writing had orig- 
inally been traced on white paper, but the 

ut letter had now assumed a pale red tinge 
from the accident of its situation, and the 

s: jack strokes of writing thereon looked like 
H the twigs of a winter hedge against a ver- 


ilion sunset. The letter bore a date some 
two years previous to that time, and was 
ed sisned “Thomasin Yeobright.” It ran as 


au fullows: 
ul “Dear DiagGory VENN,—The question | 
to vou put when you overtook me coming 
nid home from Pond Close gave me such a sur- 
cle prise that Iam afraid I did not make you 
exactly understand what I meant. Of 
\t- course, if my aunt had not met me, I could 
an have explained all then at once, but as it 
ot was there was no chance. I have been 
te quite uneasy sinee, as you know I do not | 
&. wish to pain you, yet I fear I shall be do- | 
le ing so now in contradicting what I seemed 
h- to say then. I can not, Diggory, marry you, | 
8- or think of letting you call me your sweet- | 
‘iT heart. I could not indeed, Diggory. I hope | 
le you will not much mind my saying this, | 
ld and feel it as great pain. It makes me very 
ni sad when I think it may, for I like you very | 
he much, and I always put you next to my | 
8, cousin Clym in my mind. There are so| 
dd many reasons why we ean not be married | 
he that I can hardly name them all in a letter. | 
I did not in the least expect that you were | 
l going to speak on such a thing when you | 
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followed me, because I had never thought 
of you in the sense of a lover at all. You 
must not becall me for langhing when you 
spoke; you mistook when you thought I 
laughed at you as a foolish man. I laughed 
because the idea was so odd, and not at you 
at all. The great reason with my own per- 
sonal self for not letting you court me is 
that Ido not feel the things a woman ought 
to feel who consents to walk with you with 
the meaning of being your wife. It is not 
as you think, that I have another in my 
mind, for I do not encourage any body, and 
never have in my life. Another reason is 
my aunt. She would not, I know, agree to 
it, even if I wished to have you. She likes 
you very well, but she will want me to look 
a little higher. Ido not mean that a haul- 
ier’s is not a very good calling, but aunt 
would be at me about it, and perhaps be 
angry. I hope you will not set your heart 
against me for writing plainly, but I felt 
you might try to see me again, and it is bet- 
ter that we should not meet. I shall always 
think of you as a good man, and be anxious 
for your well-doing. I send this by Jane 
Orchard’s little maid, and remain, Diggory, 
“Your faithful friend, 
“ THOMASIN YEOBRIGHT.” 


Since the arrival of that letter on a cer- 
tain autumn morning long ago the reddle- 
man and Thomasin had not met till to-day. 
During the interval he had shifted his posi- 
tion even further to the worse, in the eyes 
of the stationary dwellers upon Egdon, by 
adopting the reddle trade, though he was 
really better in circumstances. Indeed, see- 
ing that his expenditure was only one-fourth 
of his income, he might have been called a 
prosperous man. 

Rejected suitors take to roaming as nat- 
urally as unhived bees, and the business 
which he had adopted was in many ways 
congenial to Venn. But his wanderings, 
by mere stress of old emotion, had frequent- 
ly taken an Egdon direction, though he nev- 
er intruded upon her who attracted him 
thither. To be in Thomasin’s heath, and 
near her, yet unseen, was the one ewe-lamb 
of pleasure left to him. 

Then came the incident of that day, and 
the reddleman, still loving her well, was 
excited by this accidental service to her at 
a critical juncture to vow an active devo- 
tion to her cause, instead of, as hitherto, 
sighing and holding aloof. After what had 
happened, it was impossible that he should 
not doubt the honesty of Wildeve’s inten- 
tions. But her hope was apparently cen- 
tred upon him; and dismissing his regrets, 
Venn determined to aid her to be happy in 
her own chosen way. That this way was, 
of all others, the most distressing to him- 
self, was awkward enough; but the reddle- 
man’s love was generous. 
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His first active step in watching over | 
Thomasin’s interests was taken about seven | 
o'clock the next evening, and was dictated | 
by the news which he had learned from the | 
sad boy. That Eustacia was somehow the | 
cause of Wildeve’s carelessness in relation | 
to the marriage had at once been Venn’s | 
conclusion on hearing of the secret meeting 
between them. It did not occur to his mind | 
that Eustacia’s love signal to Wildeve was | 
the tenaer effect upon the discarded mis- 
tress of the intelligence which her grand- | 
father had brought home. His instinct was | 
to regard her as a conspirator against rather | 
than as an antecedent obstacle to Thoma- | 
sin’s happiness. | 

During the day he had been exceedingly | 
anxious to learn the condition of Thoma- | 
sin, but he did not venture to intrude upon 
a household to which he was a stranger, | 
particularly at such an unpleasant moment | 
as this. He had occupied his time in mov- | 
ing with his ponies and load to a new point | 
in the heath, eastward of his previous sta- | 
tion; and here he selected a nook, with a 
careful eye to shelter from wind and rain, | 
which seemed to mean that his stay there | 

| 


was to be a comparatively extended one. | 
After this he returned on foot some part of 
the way that he had come, and, it being | 
now dark, he diverged to the left till he | 
stood behind a holly bush on the edge of a | 
pit not twenty yards from Blackbarrow. | 

He watched for a meeting there, but he | 
watched in vain. Nobody except himself | 
came near the spot that night. 

But the loss of his labor produced little 
effect upon the reddleman. He had stood | 
in the shoes of Tantalus, and seemed to look | 
upon a certain mass of disappointment as | 
the natural preface to all realizations, with- 
out which preface they would give cause 
for alarm. 

The same hour the next evening found 
him again at the same place; but Eustacia 
and Wildeve, the expected trysters, did not 
appear. 

He pursued precisely the same course yet 
four nights longer, and without success. 
But on the next, being the day week of 
their previous meeting, he saw a female 
shape floating along the ridge and a male 
figure ascending from the valley. They 
met in the little ditch encircling the bar- 
row—the original excavation from which it 
had been thrown up. 

The reddleman, stung with suspicion of 
wrong to Thomasin, was aroused to strategy 
in a moment. He instantly left the bush 
and crept forward on his hands and knees. 
When he had got as close as he might safe- 
ly venture without discovery, he found that, 
owing to a cross wind, the conversation of 
the trysting pair could not be overheard. 

Near him, as in divers places about the 
heath, were areas strewn with large turves, 


which lay edgewise and upside down, awai; 
ing removal by Timothy Fairway preyioy 
to the winter weather. He took two of 
these as he lay, and dragged them over him 
till one covered his head and shoulders, te 
other his back and legs. The reddlemay 
would now have been quite invisible eye; 
by daylight; the turves, standing upon hin 
with the heather upward, looked precise], 
as if they were growing. He crept along 
again, and the turves upon his back crep; 
with him. Had he approached without any 
covering, tie chances are that he would not 
have been perceived in the dusk; approach 
ing thus, it was as though he burrowed wn- 
der-ground. In this manner he came quity 
close to where the two were standing. 

“ Wish to consult me on the matter,” reac} 
ed his ears, in the rich, impetuous accents 
of Eustacia Vye. “Consult me? It is ay 
indignity to me to talk so: I won’t bear ij 
any longer.” She began weeping. “I have 
loved you, and have shown you that I loved 
( 


you, much to my regret; and yet you can 
come and say in that frigid way that you 
wish to consult with me whether it would 
not be better to marry Thomasin. Better? 
—of course it would be. Marry her: she is 
nearer to your own position of life than | 
am!” 

“Yes, yes; that’s very well,” said Wild 
eve, peremptorily. “But we must look at 
things as they are. Whatever blame may 
attach to me for having brought it about, 
Thomasin’s position is at present much worsi 
than yours. I simply tell you that I am in 
a strait.” 

“But you shall not tell me! You must 
see that it is only harassing me. Damon, 
you have not acted well; you have sunk in 
my opinion. You have not valued my 
courtesy—the courtesy of a lady in loving 
you, who used to think of far more ambi- 
tious things. But it was Thomasin’s fault. 
She won you away from me, and she de- 
serves to suffer for it. Where is she staying 
now ?—not that I care, nor where I am my- 
self. Ah, if I were dead and gone, how glad 
she would be! Where is she, I ask ?” 

“Thomasin is now staying at her aunt’s, 
shut up in a bedroom, and keeping out of 
every body’s sight,” he said, indifferently. 

“T don’t think you care much about het 
even now,” said Eustacia, with sudden joy- 
ousness ; “for if you did, you wouldn’t talk 
so coolly about her. Do you talk so coolly to 
her about me? Ah,I expect you do! Why 
did you originally go away from me? I 
don’t think I can ever forgive you, except 
on one condition, that whenever you desert 
me, you come back again sorry that you 
served me so.” 

“T never wish to desert you.” 

“T do not thank you for that. I should 
| hate it to be all smooth. Indeed, I think I 
| like you to desert me a little once now and 
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! Love is the dismalest thing where | “T care a little, but not enough to break 
the lover is quite honest. Oh, it is a shame|my rest. No, all that’s past. I find there 
,sav so; butitis true.” She indulged in| are two flowers where I thought there was 
. little laugh. “My low spirits begin at| only one. Perhaps there are three, or four, 
the very idea. Don’t you offer me tame | or any number as good as the first. . . . Mine 
love, or away you go.” | is a curious fate. Who would have thought 
“]T wish Tamsie were not such a confound- | that all this could happen to me ?” 
edly good little woman,” said Wildeve, “so She interrupted with a suppressed fire to 
that I could be faithful to yon without in-| which the form of love or anger seemed an 
juring a worthy person. It is I who am the} equally possible emergence, “Do you love 
sinner, after all; I am not worth the little} me now ?” 


finger of either of you.” “Who can say ?” 
“But you must not sacrifice yourself to “Tell me; I will know it.” 
her from any sense of justice,” replied Eus- “T do, and I do not,” said he, mischiev- 


tacia, quickly. “If you do not love her,| ously. “That is,I have my times and my 
it is the most merciful thing in the long-run | seasons. One moment you are too tall, an- 
to leave her as she is. That’s always the | other moment you are too do-nothing, an- 
best way. There, now I have been unwom- | other too melancholy, another too dark, an- 
anly, suppose. When you have left me, I} other I don’t know what, except—that you 
am always angry with myself for things | are not the whole world to me that you used 
that I have said to you.” |to be, my dear. But you area pleasant lady 
Wildeve walked a pace or two among the | to know, and nice to meet, and I dare say as 
heather without replying. The pause was | sweet as ever—almost.” 
filled up by the intonation of a pollard thorn | Eustacia was silent, and she turned from 
. little way to windward, the breezes fil- | him, till she said, in a voice of suspended 
tering through its unyielding twigs as | mightiness, “I am for a walk, and this is 





through a strainer. It was as if the night | my way.” 

sang dirges with clinched teeth. “Well, I can do worse than follow you.” 
She continued, half sorrowfully, “Since “You know you can’t do otherwise, for 

meeting you last it has occurred to me once | all your moods and changes,” she answered, 

or twice that perhaps it was not for love of | defiantly. “Say what you will, try as you 

me you did not marry her. Tell me, Damon: | may, keep away from me all that you can 

I'll try to bear it. Had I nothing whatever | —you will never forget me. You will love 


to do with the matter ?” me all your life long. You would jump to 
“Do you press me to tell ?” | marry me.” 
“Yes, I must know. I see I have been} “So I would!” said Wildeve. “Such 
too ready to believe in my own power.” | strange thoughts as I’ve had from time to 


“Well, the immediate reason was that | time, Eustacia; and they come to me this 
the license would not do for the place, and| moment. You hate the heath as much as 
hefore I could get another she ran away.| ever; that I know.” 

Up to that point you had nothing to do “T do,” she murmured, deeply. “’Tis my 
with it. Since then her aunt has spoken to | cross, my misery, and will be my death.” 
me in a tone which I don’t at all like.” “T abhor it too,” said he. “ How mourn- 

“Yes, yes. I am nothing in it—I am| fully the wind blows round us now!” 


nothing in it. You only trifle with me. Its tone was indeed solemn and pervasive. 
Heaven! what can I, Eustacia Vye, be made | Compound utterances addressed themselves 
of, to think,so much of you!” to their senses, and it was possible to view 


“Nonsense; do not be so passionate. ...| by ear the features of the neighborhood. 
Eustacia, how we roved among these bush- | Acoustic pictures were returned from the 
es last year, when the hot days had got | darkened scenery; they could hear where 
cool, and the shades of the hills kept us al-| the tracts of -heather began and ended; 
most invisible in the hollows!” where the furze was growing stalky and 

She remained in moody silence till she| tall; where it had been recently cut; in 
said, “Yes! and how I used to langh at you} what direction the fir clump lay, and how 
for daring to look up to me! But you have | near was the pit in which the hollies grew ; 


well made me suffer for that since.” for these differing features had their voices 
“Yes, you served me cruelly enough un- | no less than their shapes and colors. 
til I thought I had found some one fairer “God! how lonely it is!” resumed Wild- 


than you. A blessed find for me, Eustacia.” |}eve. “What are picturesque ravines and 
“Do you still think you found somebody | mists to us who see nothing else? Why 

fairer ?” should we stay here? Will you go with me 
“Sometimes I do, sometimes I don’t. The |to America? I have kindred in Wisconsin.” 

scales are balanced so nicely that a feather “That wants consideration.” 

would turn them.” “Tt seems impossible to do well here, un- 
“But don’t you really care whether I meet | less one were a wild bird or a landscape 

you or whether I don’t ?” she said, slowly. | painter, Well?” 
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“Give me time,” she said, taking his 
hand. ‘“ America is so far away. 
going to walk with me a little way ?” 

As Eustacia uttered the latter words she 
retired from the base of the barrow, and 
Wildeve followed her, so that the reddle- 
man could hear no more. 

He lifted the turves and arose. 
black figures sank and disappeared from 
against the sky. They were as two horns 
which the sluggish heath had put 
from its crown, like a mollusk, and had now 
again drawn in. 

The reddleman’s walk across the vale 
and over into the next, where his cart lay, 
was not sprightly for a slim young fellow 
of twenty-four. His spirit was perturbed 
to aching. The breezes that blew around 
his mouth in that walk carried off in them 
the accents of a commination. 

He entered the van, where there was a 
fire in a stove. 
dle he sat down at once on the three-legged 
stool aid pondered on what he had seen 
and heard touching that still loved one of 
his. He uttered a sound which was neither 
sigh nor sob, but was even more indicative 
than either of a troubled mind. 

“My Tamsie,” he 
“What can be done? 
Eustacia Vye.” 


whispered, heavily. 
Yes, I will see that 


CHAPTER X. 
A DESPERATE ATTEMPT AT PERSUASION. 
THE next morning, at a time when the 
height of the sun appeared very insignifi- 
cant from any part of the heath as compared 


with the altitude of Blackbarrow, and when | 


all the little hills in the lower levels were 
like an archipelago in a fog-formed Agean, 
the reddleman came from the brambled nook 
which he had adopted as his quarters, and 
ascended the slopes of Mistover Knap. 
Though these shaggy hills were apparent- 
ly so solitary, several keen round eyes were 
always ready on such a wintry morning as 
Feath- 
ered species sojourned here in hiding which 
would have created wonder if found else- 
where. A bustard haunted the spot, and 
not many years before this five-and-twenty 
might have been seen in Egdon at one time. 


this to converge upon a passer-by. 


Marsh-harriers looked up from the valley by | 


Wildeve’s. A cream-colored courser had 
used to visit this hill—a bird so rare that not 
more than a dozen have ever been seen in 
England; but a barbarian rested neither 
night nor day till he had shot the African 
truant, and after that the cream-colored 
courser Lhought fit to visit Eedon no more. 

A traveller who should walk and observe 
any of these visitants as Venn observed 
them now could feel himself to be in direct 


communication with regions unknown to 


Are you 


Their | 


forth | 


Without lighting his can- | 


man. Here in front of him was a wild mal. 
lard—just arrived from the matrix of th 
north wind. The creature brought withiy 
him an amplitude of Northern knowledge, 
| Glacial catastrophes, snow-storm episo: 
| glittering auroral effects, the Bear almost 
{the zenith, Franklin underfoot— 


les 
inh 
the cate 
gory of his commonplaces was wonderfu] 
But the bird, like many other philosophers, 
seemed as he looked at the reddleman to 
think that a present moment of comfortable 
reality was worth a decade of memories. 

Venn passed on through these toward thi 
house of the isolated beauty who lived uy 
among them and despised them. The day 
| was Sunday ; but as going to church, except 
| to be married or buried, was phenomenal at 
Egdon, this made little difference. He had 
| determined upon the bold stroke of asking 
for an interview with Miss Vye; to attack 
| her position as Thomasin’s rival either by ar: 
or by storm, showing therein, somewhat too 
| conspicuously, the want of gallantry ehar- 
| acteristic of a certain astute sort of men 
| from clowns to kings. The great Frederick 
' making war on the beautiful Archduchess, 
| Napoleon refusing terms to the beantiful 
| Queen of Prussia, were not more dead to 
difference of sex than the reddleman was, i 
| his peculiar way, in planning the displace- 
| ment of Eustacia. 

To call at the captain’s cottage was al- 
ways more or less an undertaking for t). 
inferior inhabitants. Though occasionally 
chatty, his moods were erratic, and nobody 
could be certain how he would behave at 
any particular moment. Eustacia was re- 
served, and lived very much to herself. Ex 
jcept the daughter of one of the cotters, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| who was their servant, and a lad who work- 
}ed in the garden and stable, scarcely any 
one but themselves ever entered the house. 
They were the only genteel people of the 
district, and though far from rich, they did 
not feel that necessity for preserving a 
friendly face toward every man, bird, and 
beast which influenced their poorer neigh- 
bors. 

When the reddleman entered the garden 
the old man was looking through his glass 
| at the stain of blue in the distant landscape, 
| the little anchors on his buttons twinkling 
| in the sun. He recognized Venn as his com 
| panion on the highway, but made no remark 
on that circumstance, merely saying, ‘ Ah, 
| reddleman—you here? 
| grog %” ‘ 
| Venn declined, on the plea of it being too 

early, and stated that his business was w ith 
| Miss Vye. The captain surveyed him from 
cap to waistcoat and from waistcoat to 
|leggings for a few moments, and finally 
| asked him to go in-doors. 

Miss Vye was not to be seen by any body 
| just then; and the reddleman waited in 
| the window-bench of the kitchen, his hands 


Have a glass of 

















hanging across his divergent knees, and his 
cap hanging from his hands. 

“ Methinks,” said the servant-girl, “that 
I must ask you to move, reddleman. I am 

raid your clothes will redden the seat, and 
I put my seamstering there. If you sit 
jon this stool, you can do no harm.” 

“Tt don’t come off,” said the visitor. “I 
suppose the young lady is not up yet?” 

“Not quite yet. Folks never call upon 
ladies at this time of day.” 

“Then I'll step outside,” said Venn. “If | 
she is willing to see me, will she please send 
out word, and I'll come in.” 

The reddleman left the house and loiter- 
ed on the hill adjoining. A considerable 
time elapsed, and no request for his pres- 


l 


He was beginning to 
think that his scheme had failed, when he 
beheld the form of Eustacia herself coming 
leisurely toward him. A sense of novelty 
in giving audience to that singular figure | 
had been sufficient to draw her forth. 

She seemed to feel, after a bare look at 
Diggory Venn, that the man had come on a} 
strange errand; for her close approach did 
not cause him to writhe uneasily, or shift ! 
his feet, or show any of those little signs | 
which escape an ingenuous rustic at the | 
advent of the uncommon in womankind. 
On his inquiring if he might have a con- 
versation with her, she replied, “ Yes; walk 
beside me,” and continued to move on. 

Before they had gone far it occurred to 
the perspicacious reddleman that he would | 
have acted more wisely by appearing less | 
unimpressionable, and he resolved to cor- | 
rect the error as soon as he could find op- | 
portunity. d 

“T have made so bold, miss, as to step | 
across and tell you some strange news which | 
has come to my ears about that man.” 

“Ah! what man?” 

He jerked his elbow to southeast—the | 
direction of the “Quiet Woman.” 

Eustacia turned quickly to him. “Do! 
you mean Mr. Wildeve ?” 

“Yes. There is trouble in a household on 
account of him, and I have come to let you 
know of it, because I believe you might have 
power to drive it away.” 

“IT? What is the trouble ?” | 

“It is quite a secret. It is that he may | 
refuse to marry Thomasin Yeobright after | 
all.” 

Eustacia, thongh set inwardly pulsing by 
his words, was equal to her part in such a | 
drama as this. She replied, coldly, “I do | 
not wish to listen to this, and you must not | 
expect me to interfere.” 


ence was brought. 


“But, miss, you will hear one word ?” 

“T can not. I am not interested in the | 
marriage, and even if I were, I could not | 
compel Mr. Wildeve to do my bidding.” 

“As the only lady on the heath, I think 
you might,” said Venn, with subtle indirect- | 


j the woman who loves him dearly. 
| you, miss, who have so much sway over us 


| deed, reddleman. 


what’s her name? 
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ness. “This is how the case stands. Mr. 


| Wildeve would marry Thomasin at once, 


and make all matters smooth, if so be there 
were not another woman in the case. This 
other woman is some person he has picked 
up with, and meets on the heath oecasion- 
ally, I believe. He will never marry her, 
and yet through her he may never marry 
Now if 


men-folk, were to insist that he should treat 
your young neighbor Tamsin with honora- 
ble kindness, and give up the other woman, 
he would perhaps do it, and save her a good 
deal of misery.” 

“ Ah, my life!” said Eustacia, with a laugh 
which unclosed her lips, so that the sun 
shone into her mouth as into a tulip, and 
lent it a similar scarlet fire. “You think 
too much of my influence over men-folk in- 
If I had such power as 
you imagine, I wonld go straight and use it 


| for the good of any body who has been kind 
| to me—which Thomasin Yeobright has not 


particularly, to my knowledge.’ 

“Can it be that you really don’t know of 
it—how much she has always thought of 
you?” 

“T have never heard a word of it. Al- 
though we live only two miles apart, I have 
never been inside her aunt’s house in my 
life.” 

The superciliousness that lurked in her 
manner told Venn that thus far he had ut- 
terly failed. He inwardly sighed, and felt 
it necessary to unmask his second argument. 

“Well, leaving that out of the question, 
’tis in your power, I assure you, Miss Vye, 


| to do a great deal of good to another wom 


an. 

She shook her head. 

“Your comeliness is law with Mr. Wild 
eve. It is law with all men who see ye. 
They say, ‘This well-favored lady coming 
? How handsome! Hand- 
somer than Thomasin Yeobright,” the red- 


|dleman persisted, saying to himself, God 


forgive a rascal for lying! And she was 
handsomer, but the reddleman was far from 
thinking so. There was a certain obscurity 
in Eustacia’s beauty, and Venn’s eye was 
not trained. In her winter dress, as now, 
she was like the tiger-beetle, which, when 
observed out of the sun, seems to be of tli 


| quietest neutral color, but under a full illu- 


mination blazes with dazzling splendor. 

Eustacia could not help replying, though 
conscious that she endangered her dignity 
thereby. “Many women are lovelier than 
Thomasin,” she said; “ 
es to that.” 

The reddleman suffered the wound, and 
went on: “He is a man who notices the 
looks of women, and you could twist him 
to your will like withywind, if you only had 
the mind.” 


so not much attach 
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“Surely what she can not do who has 


been so much with him, I can not do living | 


up here away from him.” 

The reddleman wheeled and looked her 
in the face. “ Miss Vye!” he said. 

“Why do you say that—as if you doubt- 
edme?” She spoke faintly, and her breath- 
ing was quick. Could it be that he knew 
of her interest in this man, which she had 
kept so carefully concealed, even from her 
grandfather, from a sense that she was lov- 
ing beneathher? “The idea of your speak- 
ing in that tone to me!” she added, with a 
forced smile of hauteur. “ What could have 
been in your mind to lead you to speak like 
that ?” 

“Miss Vye, why should you make believe 
that you don’t know this man?—-I know 
why, certainly. He is beneath you, and you 
are ashamed.” 

“You are mistaken. What do you mean ?” 

“T was at the meeting by Blackbarrow 
last night, and heard every word. The wom- 
an that stands between Wildeve and Thoma- 
sin is yourself.” 

The reddleman had decided to play the 
card of truth. It was a disconcerting lift 
of the curtain, and the mortification of Can- 
daules’s wife glowed in her. The moment 
had arrived when her lip would tremble in 
spite of herself, and when the gasp could no 
longer be kept down. 


“Tam unwell,” she said, hurriedly. “ No— | 


it is not that—I am not in a humor to hear 
you further. Leave me, please.” 

“T must speak, Miss Vye, in spite of pain- 
ing you. What I would put before you is 
this. However it may have come about— 


. a 
whether she is to blame, or you—her Case is | 


without doubt worse than yours. Your giv- 
ing up Mr. Wildeve will be a real advantage 
to you, for how could you marry him? Now 
she can not get off so easily: every body 
will blame her if she loses him. Then I ask 
you—not because her right is best, but be- 
cause her situation is worst—to give him 
up to her.” 

“No—I won't, I won’t!” she said, impet- 
uously, quite oblivious of her previous man- 
ner toward the reddleman as an underling. 
“Nobody has ever been served so. It was 
going on well. I will not be beaten down— 
by an inferior woman like her. It is very 
well for you to come and plead for her, but 
is she not herself the cause of all her own 
trouble? Am I not to show favor to any 
person I may choose without asking permis- 
sion of a parcel of cottagers? She has come 
between me and my inclination, and now 
that she finds herself rightly punished, she 
gets you to plead for her.” 

“Indeed,” said Venn, earnestly, “she 
knows nothing whatever about it. It is 
only I who ask you to give him up. It will 
be better for her and you both. People will 
say bad things if they find out that a lady 
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| secretly meets a@ man who has ill-used 
other woman.” 

“T have not injured her: he was m 
| before he was hers. He came back 

| cause—he liked me best!” she said, wil 
“ But [lose all self-respect in talking to y 
What am I giving way to?” 

“T can keep secrets,” said Venn, gent], 
“You need not fear. I am the only 
| who knows of your meetings with him. 
| There is but one thing more to speak of, 
jand then I will be gone. I heard you say 
to him that you hated living here—that Eg- 
| don Heath was a jail to you.” 

“T did say so. It is a jail to me. Thi 
man you mention does not save me from that 
feeling, though he lives here. I should hay 
cared nothing for him had there been a bet- 
ter person near.” 

The reddleman looked hopeful: after these 
words from her his third attempt seemed 
promising. “As we have now opened out 
minds a bit, miss,” he said, “T’ll tell you 
what I have got to propose. Since I hay 
taken to the reddle trade I travel a good 
deal, as you know.” 

She inclined her head, and swept round 
so that her eyes rested in the misty vale be- 
neath them. 

“And in my travels I go near Budmouth, 

Now Budmouth is a wonderful place, won- 
derful—a great salt sheening sea bending 
into the land like a bow—thousands of gen- 
[ tlepeople walking up and down—bands of 
|music playing—officers by sea and officers 
| by land walking among the rest—out of 
jevery ten folk you meet, nine of ’em in 
| love.” 
“T know it,” she said, disdainfully. “I 
| know sudmouth better than you. I was 
| born there. My father was a great musi- 
| cian there, and used to lead the very band 
| you speak of. Ah, my soul, Budmouth! I 
| wish I was there now.” 

The reddleman was surprised to see how 
a slow fire could blaze on occasion. “If 
you were, miss,” he replied, “in a week's 
time you would think no more of Wildeve 
than of one of those he’th-croppers that we 
inne yond. Now I could get you there.” 

“ How ?” said Eustacia, with intense cu- 
riosity in her heavy eyes. 

“My uncle has been for five-and-twenty 
years the trusty man of a rich widow lady 
who has a beautiful house facing the sea. 
This lady has become old and lame, and she 


il- 
an 


u 








| wants a young company-keeper to read and 


| sing to her, but can’t get one to her mind to 
| save her life, though she’ve advertised in the 
papers, and tried half a dozen. She would 
jump to get you, and uncle would make it 
| all easy.” 
“T should have to work, perhaps.” 
“No, not real work: you’d have a little 
todo. You would not be wanted till New 
| Year’s Day.” 
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THE 
‘] knew it meant work,” she said, droop- | 
ing to languor again. | 
‘I confess there would be a little to do | 
in way of amusing her; but though idle 
people might call it work, working people 
iid call it play. Think of the company, 

nd the life you’d lead, miss; the gayety 
yd see, and the gentleman you’d marry. | 
uncle is to inquire for a trustworthy | 
ing lady from the country, as she don’t 





ke town girls.” 
“Tt is to wear myself out to please her! 
lI won’t go. Oh, if I could live in Bud- 
mouth as a lady should, and go my own 
vays, and do my own doings, I’d give the 
wrinkled half of my life. Yes, reddleman, | 
that would I.” 
“Help me to get Thomasin happy, miss, 
the chance shall be yours,” urged her 


companion. 

“Chance—tis no chance,” she said, proud- 

y. “What can a poor man like you offer 

,indeed? Iam going in-doors. I have 
thing more to say. Don’t your horses 
want feeding, or your reddle bags want 
mending, or don’t you want to find buyers 
for your goods, that you stay idling here 
like this ?” 

Venn spoke not another word. With his 
hands behind him he turned away that she 
might not see the hopeless disappointment 
in his face. The mental clearness and pow- 

he had found in this lonely girl had in- 
deed filled his manner with misgiving even 
from the first few minutes of close quarters 
with her. Her youth and situation had led 
him to expect a simplicity quite at the beck 
of his method. But a system of induce- 
ment which might have carried weaker 
country lasses along with it had merely re- 
pelledEustacia. The word Budmouth meant 
fascination on Egdon. That rising port 
and watering-place, if truly mirrored in the 
minds of the heath-folk, must have com- 
bined, in a charming and indescribable 
manner, @ Carthaginian bustle of building 
with Tarentine luxuriousness and Baian 
health and beauty. Eustacia felt little less 
extravagantly about the place; but she 
would not sink her independence to get 
there. 

When Diggory Venn had gone quite away, 
Eustacia walked to the bank and looked 
down the vale toward the sun, which was 
also in the direction of Wildeve’s. The 
mist had now so far collapsed that the tips 
of the trees and bushes around his house 
could just be discerned as if boring upward 
through a vast white cobweb which cloaked 
them from the day. There was no doubt 
that her mind was inclined thitherward; 
indefinitely, fancifully—twining and un- 
twining about him as the single object with- 
in her horizon on which dreams might crys- 
tallize. The man who had begun by being 
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” ive been more than her hobby but for his 
skill in deserting her at the right moment, 
was now her desire. Cessation in his love- 
making had made her love. Such feeling 
as Eustacia had idly given to Wildeve was 
dammed into a flood by Thomasin. She 
had used to tease Wildeve, but that was be- 
fore another had favored him. Often a 


| drop of irony into an indifferent situation 


renders the whole piquant. 

‘I will never give him up—never!” she 
said, impetuously. 

The reddleman’s hint that rumor might 


|show her to disadvantage had no perma- 


nent terror for Eustacia. She was as un- 
concerned at that contingency as a goddess 


}ata lack of linen. This did not originate 
| 


in inherent shamelessness, but in her living 
too far from the world to feel the impact of 
public opinion. Zenobia in the desert could 
hardly have cared what was said about her 
at Rome. As far as intersocial ethics were 
concerned, Eustacia approached the savage 
state, though in emotion she was all the 
while an epicure. She had advanced to the 
penetralia of sensuousness, yet had hardly 
crossed the threshold of conveutionality. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE DISHONESTY OF AN HONEST WOMAN. 


THE reddleman had left Eustacia’s pres- 
ence with desponding views on Thomasin’s 
future happiness; but he was awakened to 
the fact that one other channel remained 
untried, by seeing, as he followed the way to 
his van, the form of Mrs. Yeobright slowly 
walking toward the “Quiet Woman.” He 
went across to her, and could almost per- 
ceive in her anxious face that this journey 
of hers to Wildeve was undertaken with the 
same object as his own to Eustacia. 

She did not conceal the fact. “Then,” 
said the reddleman, “ you may as well leave 
it alone, Mrs. Yeobright.” 

“T half think so myself,” she said. “But 
nothing else remains to be done besides 
pressing the question upon him.” 

“T should like to say a word first,” said 
Venn, firmly. ‘ Mr. Wildeve is not the only 
man who has asked Thomasin to marry him; 
and why should not another have a chance? 
Mrs. Yeobright, I would be glad to marry 
your niece, and would have done it any 
time these last two years. There, now it is 
out, and I have never told anybody before, 
but herself.” 

Mrs. Yeobright was not demonstrative, 
but her eyes involuntarily glanced toward 
his singular though shapely figure. 

“Looks be not every thing,’ said the 
reddleman, noticing the glance. ‘“There’s 
many a calling that don’t bring in so much 





inerely her amusement, and would never 


as mine, if it comes to money; and perhaps 
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I am not so much worse off than Wildeve. 


[here is nobody so poor as these profes- | 


sional fellows who have failed; and if you 
shouldn’t like my redness 


my hand to something else in good time.” 


est in my niece; but I fear there would be 
objections. 
to this man.” 

“True, or I shonldn’t have done what I 
have this morning.” 


case, and you would not see me going to his 


: at " 
house now. What was Thomasin’s answer | 


when you told her of your feelings ?” 


“She wrote that you would object to me; | 


and other things.” 

“She was in a measure right. 
not take this unkindly: I merely state it as 
a truth. You have been good to her, and 
we do not forget it. 


well, I am not | 
red by birth, you know; and I might turn | 


More than that, she is devoted | 


| had left home intent npon straightforway 
“ Otherwise there would be no pain in the | 


You must | 


But as she was unwill- parlor, and closed the door. 


Wildeve, and indeed with the majority ~ 
men, the being able to state, at such a criti, 
al juncture, that another lover had eage; 
bid for the hand that he was disposed to 
cline, would immensely alter the situatio, 


| How few are the engagements which woy)y 
“Tam much obliged to you for your inter- | 


be ruptured could the man be surprised }), 
the discovery that another is ready to jump 
at what he is inclined to throw aw ay 1 Mrs 
Yeobright accordingly resolved that her sys. 
tem of procedure should be changed.  §}, 
ness; she reached the inn determined ; 
finesse. To influence Wildeve by piquing 
him, rather than by appealing to his gene 
osity, was obviously the wise course wit 
suchaman. She thanked God for the wea) 
on which the reddleman had put into her 
hands. 

Wildeve was at home when she reach; 
the inn. He showed her silently into t 
Mrs. Yeobrig t 


ing on her own account to be your wife, | began: 


that settles the point without my wishes 
being concerned.” 

“Yes. But there is a difference between 
then and now, ma’am. She is distressed 
now, and I have thought that if you were to 
talk to her about me, and think favorably 
of me yourself, there might be a chance of 
winning her round, and getting her quite 


independent of this Wildeve’s backward and | 
forward play, and his not knowing whether | 


he’ll have her or no.” 

Mrs. Yeobright shook her head. “ Thoma- 
sin thinks, and I think with her, that she 
ought to be Wildeve’s wife if she means to 
her name. If they marry soon, every body 
will believe that an accident did really pre- 
vent the wedding. If not, it may cast a 
shade upon her character—at any rate, make 
her ridiculous. In short, if it is anyhow 
possible, they must marry now.” 


‘I thought that till half an hour ago. | 


But, after all, why should her going off with 
him to Southerton for a few hours do her 
any harm? Any body who knows how pure 
she is will feel any such thought to be quite 
unjust. I have been trying this morning 
to help on this marriage with Wildeve—yes, 
I, ma’am—in the belief that I ought to do 


But I much question if I was right, after all. 
However, nothing came of it. And now I 
otfer myself.” 

Mrs. Yeobright appeared disinclined to 
enter further into the question. 
must go on,” she said. “I do not see that 
any thing else can be done.” 

And she went on. But though this con- 
versation did not divert Thomasin’s aunt 
from her purposed interview with Wildeve, 
it made a considerable difference in her mode 
of conducting that interview. She knew 
enough of the male heart to see that with 





|a chance any longer. 
|short with you; but I must be fair to hin 
| and to her.” 

appear before the world without a slur upon | 


“T fear I | 


“Thave thought it my duty to call to-day 
A new proposal has been made to me, whic! 
has rather astonished me. It will ath 
Thomasin greatly; and I have decided that 
it should at least be mentioned to you.” 

“Yes? What is it?” he said, civilly. 

“It is, of course, in reference to her future 
You may not be aware that another ma 
has shown himself anxious to marry Thonia- 
sin. Now, though I have not encouray: 
him yet, I can not conscientiously refuse } 
I don’t wish to 


“Who is the man ?” 
surprise. 

“One who has been devotedly in lo 
with her longer than she has with you. 1 
proposed to her two years ago. At that 
time she refused him.” 

“Well?” 

“He has seen her lately, and has asked 
ine for permission to pay his addresses to 
her. She may not refuse him twice.” 

“What is his name ?” 

“That I decline to say at present. He 
a man she likes, and one whose constan 


said Wildeve, y 


she respects, at least. It seems to me t] 


| what she refused then she would be glad to 
it because she was so wrapped up in him. | 


get now. Sheis much annoyed at her awk- 
ward position.” 

“She never once told me of this old lover.” 

“The gentlest women are not such foo!s 
as to show-erery card.” 

“Well, if she wants him, I suppose sb 


must have him.” 


“Tt is easy enough to say that; but you 
don’t see the difficulty. He wants her mu 
more than she wants him; and before I< 


| encourage any thing of the sort, I must h: 
ja clear understanding from you that you 
will not interfere to injure an arrangement 


which I encourage in the belief that it is 
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the best. Suppose when they are engaged, | when arranging it. In the first place, her 
ind every thing is smoothly arranged for | visit sent Wildeve the same evening after 
their marriage, that you should step be- | dark to Eustacia’s house at Mistover. 
tween them and renew your suit? You| At this hour the lonely dwelling was 
might not win her back, but you might cause | closely blinded and shuttered from the chill 
much unhappiness.” and darkness without. Wildeve’s clandes- 
“Of course I should do no such thing,” | tine plan with her was to take a little gravel 
said Wildeve, in some perplexity as to what | in his hand, and hold it to the crevice at the 
s feelings were about this matter. “ But | top of the window-shutter, which was on the 
ev are not engaged yet. How do you outside, so that it should fall with a gentle 
know that Thomasin would accept him ?” rustle, resembling that of a mouse, between 
“That’s a question I have carefully put to | shutter and glass. This precaution in at- 
myself; and upon the whole the probabili- | tracting her attention was to avoid arousing 
ties are in favor of her accepting him in| the suspicions of her grandfather. 
time. I flatter myself that I have some in- The soft words, “I hear—wait for me,” 
fluence over her. She is pliable, and I can|in Eustacia’s voice from within, told him 
strong in my recommendations of him.” | that she was alone. 
“And in your disparagement ofme at the He waited in his customary manner, by 
same time.” | walking round the inclosure and idling by 
“Well, you may depend upon my not | the pool, for Wildeve was never asked into 
praising you,” she said, dryly. “ Andif this | the house by his proud though condescend- 
seems like manceuvring, you must remember | ing mistress. She showed no sign of com- 
hat her position is peculiar, and that she | ing.out in a hurry. The time wore on, and 
has been hardly used, I shall also be help- | he began to grow impatient. In the course 
edin making the match by her own desire | of twenty minutes she appeared from round 
toeseape from the humiliation of her present | the corner, and advanced as if merely tak- 
state; and a woman’s pride in these cases | ing an airing. 
lead her a very great way. A little “You would not have kept me so long 
managing may be required to bring her | had you known what I come about,” he said, 
round; but Lam equal to that, provided that | with bitterness. “ Still, you are worth wait- 
you agree to the one thing indispensable; | ing for.” His depression was evident. 
that is, to make a distinct declaration that “What has happened?” said Eustacia. 
she is to think no more of you as a possible | “I did not know you were in trouble. I too 
usband. That will pique her into accept- | am gloomy enough.” 


¢ him.” | “TY am not in trouble,” said he. “It is 

“Tecan hardly say that just now, Mrs. Yeo- | merely that affairs have come to a head, and 
bright. It is so sudden.” I must take a clear course.” 

“But don’t you perceive the cruelty of “What course is that?” she asked, with 
shilly-shallying? As long as you seem in- | attentive interest. 
clined to stand by her, she will think she| “And can you forget so soon what I pro- 


ought to stand by you; and so my whole | posed to you the other night? Why, take 
plan is interfered with. It is very incon-| you from this place, make you mine, and 
venient that you refuse to help my family | carry you away with me abroad.” 
even to the small extent of saying distinctly | “I have not forgotten. But why have 
you will have nothing to do with us.” you come so unexpectedly to repeat the 
Wildeve reflected uncomfortably. “Icon-| question, when you only promised to come 
fess I was not prepared for this,” he said. | next Saturday? I thought I was to have 
“Of course I'll give her up if you wish, or} plenty of time to consider.” 


rather if it is necessary. But I thought I “Yes, but the situation is different now.” 
ght be her husband.” | “Explain to me.” 
“We have heard that before.” | “T] don’t want to explain, for I may pain 
“Now, Mrs. Yeobright, don’t let us dis- | you.” 
agree. Give me a fair time. I don’t want “But I must know the reason of this 
o stand in the way of any better chance | hurry.” 
she may have; only I wish you had let me “Tt is simply my ardor, dear Eustacia. 
know earlier. I will write to you or call in | Every thing is smooth now.” 
aday ortwo. Will that suftice ?” “Then why are you so ruffled ?” 
“Yes,” she replied, “ provided you promise “Tam not aware of it. Allis asit should 
not to communicate with Thomasin without | be. Mrs. Yeobright—but she is nothing to 
y knowledge.” us.” 
‘I promise that,’ he said. And the in- “Ah, I knew she had something to do 
terview then terminated, Mrs. Yeobright re- | with it! Come, I don’t like reserve.” 
turning homeward as she had come. ‘““No—she has nothing. She only says 


£ 
mendable strategy on that day was, as often | another man is anxious to marry her. The 


happens, in a quarter quite outside her view | woman, now she no longer needs me, actu- 


By far the greatest effect of her com-| she wishes me to give up Thomasin because 
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rently, and only have 
come to me because I am—cheapest! Yo, 
“You | yes—it is true. There was a time whey | 
are in the awkward position of an official | should have exclaimed against a man oj 
who is no longer wanted,” she said, in a| that sort, and been quite wild; but it is ; 

changed tone. past now.” : 
But I have not yet seen | 


ally shows off.’ Wildeve’s vexation had | ried her or me indiffe1 
escaped him in spite of himself. 
Eustacia was silent a long while. 


“Tt seems so. “Will you go, dearest? Come secret 

with me to Bristol, marry me, and turn oy; 

Don’t deny it, backs upon this dog-hole of England foy. 

You are actually nettled by this|ever. Say yes.’ 

slight from an unexpected quarter.” 
“Well ?” 


Thomasin.” 
“And that irritates you. 


Damon. ’ 


| “T want to get away from here at 
} most any cost,” she said, with weariness 


“And you come to get me because you} “but I don’t like to go with you. Give ny 
can not get her. This is certainly a new | more time to decide.” 
position altogether. I am to be a stop- “T have already,” said Wildeve. “ Wel} 


gap.” 


| I give you one more week.” 
‘Please remember that I proposed the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


“A little longer, so that I may tell yo 
decisively. I have to consider so ma) 
|things. Fancy Thomasin being anxious { 
What curious feeling was} get rid of you! Ican not forget it.” 
this coming over her? Was it really possi- “Never mind that. Say Monday week, 
ble that her interest in Wildeve had been | I will be here precisely at this time.” 
so entirely the result of antagonism that “Let it be at Blackbarrow,” said sh 
the glory of the dream departed from the|“This is too near home; my grandfather 
man with the first sound that he was no| may be walking out.” 
longer coveted by her rival? She was, | 
then, secure of him at last. 
longer required him. 
victory! 
and yet 


same thing the other day.” 
Eustacia again remained in a sort of stu- 
pefied silence. 


“Thank you, dear. On Monday week at 
Thomasin no | this time I will be at the barrow. Till then 
What a humiliating | good-by.” 
He loved her best, she thought; “Good-by. No, no, you must not touch 
dared she to murmur such treach-|my lips. Shaking hands is enough till | 
erous criticism ever so softly — what was | have made up my mind.” 
the man worth whom a woman inferior to| Eustacia watched his shadowy form t 
herself did not value? The sentiment | it had disappeared. She placed her hand to 
which lurks more or less in all animate na-| her forehead, and breathed heavily; and 
ture—that of not desiring the undesired of | then her rich romantic lips parted under 
others—was lively as a passion in the su-|that homely impulse—a yawn. She was 
persubtle, epicurean heart of Eustacia. Her | immediately angry at having betrayed even 
social superiority over him, which hitherto | to herself the possible evanescence of he: 
had scarcely ever impressed her, became un- | passion for him. She could not admit at 
pleasantly insistent, and for the first time | once that she might have overestimated 
she felt that she had stooped in loving Wildeve, for to perceive his mediocrity now 
him. was to admit her own great folly hereto- 
‘Well, darling, you agree?” said Wild-| fore. And the discovery that she was the 
eve. | owner of a disposition so purely that of thi 


‘If it could be Budmouth instead of 
America,” she murmured, languidly. 

“Budmouth is nonsense. It is not far 
enough away.” 

* Yes, I see it,” she said; “I will think. 
It is too great a thing for me to decide off- 
hand. I wish I hated the heath less—or 
loved you more.” 

“You can be painfully frank. You loved 
me a month ago warmly enough to go any 
where with me.” 

“ And you loved Thomasin.” 

“Yes; perhaps that was where the reason 
lay,” he returned, with almost a sneer. “I 
don’t hate her now.” 

“Exactly. The only thing is that you 
can no longer get her.” 

“Come, no taunts, Eustacia, or we shall 
quarrel. If you don’t agree to go with me, 
and agree shortly, I shall go by myself.” 

“Or try Thomasin again. Damon, how 
strange it seems that you could have mar- 


|dog in the manger had something in 





which at first made her ashamed. 
The fruits of Mrs. Yeobright’s diplomacy 


| were indeed remarkable, though not as yet 


of the kind she had anticipated. It had ap- 
preciably influenced Wildeve, but it was in- 
fluencing Eustacia far more. Her lover was 
no longer to her an exciting man whom 
many women strove for, and herself could 


only win by striving with them. He wasa 


| drug in the market. 


She went in-doors in that peculiar state 
of misery which is not exactly grief, and 
which specially attends the dawnings of rea- 
son in the latter days of an ill-judged, tran- 
sient love. To be conscious that the end of 


one’s dream is approaching and yet has not 
absolutely come is one of the most weari- 
some as well as the most curious situations 
along the whole course between the begin- 
ning of a passion and its end. 

Her grandfather had returned, and was 
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busily engaged in pouring some gallons of 


ewly arrived rum into the square bottles 
3 square cellaret. Whenever these home 
»plies were exhausted, he would go to the 
Quiet Woman,” and, standing with his 
ck to the fire, grog in hand, tell remarka- 
stories of how he had lived seven years 
ler the water-line of his ship, and other 
val wonders, to the natives, who hoped 
» earnestly for a treat of ale from the tell- 

er to exhibit any doubts of their truth. 
fe had been there this evening. ‘“ Isup- 
nose you have heard the Egdon news, Eus- 
tacia?” he said, without looking up from 
he bottles. “The men have been talking 
about it at the Woman as if it were of na- 


al importance. 


“T have heard none,” she said. 

“Young Clym Yeobright, as they call him, 
s coming home next week to spend Christ- 

is with his mother. He is a fine fellow by 
this time, it seems. I suppose you remem- 
ber him.” 

“T never saw him in my life.” 

“Ah, true; he left before you came here. 
I well remember him as a promising boy.” 

“Where has he been living all these 


years ?” 


“In that rookery of pomp and vanity, | 


Paris, I believe.” 


AUNT KERAMMIRK’S ART 
STUDIES. 
| apes BODY (that is to say, every body 
4 who is any body) knows my aunt, Mrs. 
Kerammik. Her wealth, her exquisite taste 
in dress, her stylish turn-outs, the elegance 
and number of her entertainments—all these 
things have combined to make her an au- 


hority in fashionable circles, a recognized 
- | 


leader of the ton. 


¢ 


My aunt is a very youth- 


though the old family Bible proclaims her 
age as forty-five, she would pass (by gas- 


light) for ten years younger, and she is very | 


naturally gratified when this mistake is 
made. Indeed, she would not suffer me to 
call her aunt at all if it were not distinctly 
understood that I am her husband’s nephew, 
and that the departed Kerammik was al- 
most old enough to have been her father. 
As Mrs. Kerammik has no children, and 
has always signified her intention of making 
me her heir, of course the relations between 
us are of the very friendliest sort. 


with equal amiability as escort or errand- 
boy, ready to dine or drive, to order her din- 
ner, attend her to the opera, or carry her 
prayer-book to church, and I must confess 
she has always rewarded my devotion most 
generously. Such an array of canes and 
pipes, such an assortment of studs and 
sleeve-buttons, so many smoking-caps, slip- 
pers, and dressing-gowns, were never pos- 


ful-looking as well as a handsome woman; | 


I have | 
always been at my aunt’s service, acting | 
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sessed by one lucky youth before. Certain- 
ly I should be an ingrate if I was not fond 
of my aunt. 

It is perhaps a year ago since I dropped 
in to call upon Mrs. K. one evening, and 
found her poring over that fatal volume, 
First Steps in Household Art. 1 say fatal ad 
visedly, for, innocent as the book seemed, it 
was destined to poison my peace of mind, 
and to cost my poor aunt much pain and 
misery in the days to come. 

But, happily unconscious as yet of the 
trouble in store, my aunt looked up from 
her book on my entrance, and exclaimed: 

* Oh, Frederic, ’'m so glad you have come! 
I want you to read this charming book, and 
then to tell me what you think of it. What 
stupid mistakes I have been making all 
these years—why, I see now that I did not 
comprehend the first principles of Art, not 
even its alphabet. But I will begin at once 
I will refurnish this house in accordance 
with my new ideas, and then, Frederic my 
dear, you shall see—what you shall see.” 

Somewhat puzzled, I began to question, 
but for all answer my aunt thrust the First 
Steps in Household Art into my hand, and 
bade me read and be convinced. 

Dutifully I turned over a page or two, 
but I found their contents decidedly mysti- 
fying. 


Meanwhile my aunt was running on 


| glibly, in what seemed to me an unknown 
I tried my best to turn the con- 
| versation into more familiar channels, but 
n vain. Renaissance, bric-A-brac, dados, 
portiéres, Queen Anne mirrors, coves, East- 
lake, Morris wall - papers, decorative Art 
the latter pronounced with a capital A 
these succeeded each other with startling 
rapidity, until at last I rose to take leave, 
feeling almost anxious about my 
sanity. 

It so happened that I was obliged to leave 
town early the next day on urgent business, 
so I did not see her again for nearly a week. 
But what a surprise awaited me! I stared 
in helpless amazement when the door was 
| opened in answer to my ring, and should 
have apologized for getting into the wrong 
house, had not John’s smiling visage re-as- 
|}sured me. He alone was unchanged. But 
what meant all this transformation? The 
elegant carpets and curtains had disappear- 
ed; so had the luxurious chairs and lounges ; 
so had the superb mirrors, the valuable pic- 
tures—in short, all the furniture and orna- 
ments of which my aunt had been so proud. 
In their places I beheld ugly old Dutch 
clocks, clumsy carved furniture ponderous 
}and grim of aspect, sconces holding can- 


tongue. 


aunt's 


| 


| 


| 


| dles whose dim light only made one regret 
| the gas, and tiny mirrors in queer frames. 
| Old china plates were suspended all over 
| the walls, Japanese cabinets stood here and 
|there, and in place of the polished grate 
| with its cannel-coal fire, an enormous fire- 
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place now yawned before me, its sides orna- 
mented with tiles, the tall brass andirons 


and fender framing in a couple of blazing | 


logs. The floor was dark and shining, and 
terribly slippery. as I found out in a mo- 
ment, so I stepped gladly on a dingy rug as 
an island of refuge. 


At one side of the fire, | 


‘on a tall carved oaken “settle,” sat my aunt, | 


looking blissfully content with her new sur- 
roundings. 

‘Isn’t it charming, Frederic ?” 
first question. 
delightful book—the one I was reading when 
you left me last week, you know, Fred. Did 
you ever see such a transformation ?” 

“Never,” I replied, with considerable em- 
phasis; “but are you quite sure, my dear 
aunt, that you find yourself as comfortable 
as formerly? This article of furniture, for 
instance”’—touching the back of the wooden 
settle 
and unaccommodating? Don’t you miss 
your delightfully easy chairs, now ?” 

“ Frederic,” said my aunt, with a mingling 


was her | 
Then: “TI found it all in that | 


a certain ‘tone,’ once adopted, shall ; 
be sacrificed to any lesser considerations: 
and it was in accordance with this maxim 
that I took down my pictures,” sair 
aunt, with a lofty smile at my weakness 

I was discomfited, but I tried once moro: 
“T think, though, that you might have kep; 
your carpets. These waxed floors are go 
treacherous, and then the comfort of walk 
ing on your superb Axminsters—” 

But now my aunt was thoroughly ont of 
patience, and she interrupted me sharply 
“You astonish me, Frederic; you have so 
little appreciation of or feeling for the bes 
Art. Carpets, indeed! utterly inadmissille 
in a properly treated apartment. Now these 
rugs— 

But it was my turn to interrupt: “Do you 
call that dingy square a rug, aunt? Why 


lever 


I 


| [ thought it was a bit of carpet out of John’s 


“isn’t it a little, just a little, hard | 


pantry, left here by mistake.” 
“Then let me tell you that ‘that dingy 


| Square of carpet’ is a relic of priceless value, 


of reproof and surprise in her tones—“ Fred- | 


eric, can you be so insensible to the value 


ture I have discarded? Ah, my dear boy, 


Sir. It was once the prayer-rug of an Aral 
chief, and it cost me over one thousand dol- 


| lars,” answered my aunt, looking really dis. 
of true household Art as to regret the furni- | 


your words only prove to me your lament- | 
able want of culture—the dullness of your | 


wsthetie perceptions, in fact—and I shall do 
my best to educate you to a higher plane in 
Art.” 

My aunt shivered perceptibly as she fin- 
ished; and no wonder, for the room was real- 
ly cold. 

“You are chilly. Let me open the regis- 
ter; or shall I tell John to put some coal in 
the furnace ?” I asked, rising from my seat 
But Mrs. K. stopped me, with an- 
other shiver as she did so. 

“Nonsense!” she replied, shortly; “I am 
quite warm enough; besides, I have had the 
furnace taken out. It is the greatest of 


at once, 


|ed unuttered. 
}enough to throw away a few thousands 


pleased. 

“ One—thousand—dollars!” I echoed, in 
dismay. “Oh, what a—’ But I stopped 
in time to reflect, and the last word remain- 
After all, my aunt was rich 
when she chose, and what a fool should I 
be if I angered her by ill-timed or unwel- 
come criticisms on her acts! 

So I hastened to retrieve my error, and, 


| by dint of judicious admiration of the fa- 
| Lous rug, and many appreciative comments 


on the plates, clocks, cabinets, ete., I install- 
ed myself once more in my aunt’s good 
graces, so that the remainder of the even- 
ing passed pleasantly enough. 
Nevertheless, I was conscious of a good 
deal of perplexity and annoyance when I 


modern abominations, and I could not per- | thought over the whole interview next day, 
mit it to remain in a dwelling devoted to | and the result of my thinking was a deter- 


artistic furnishing. Is not this charming 
wood fire a delightful substitute?” and so 
saying, she sneezed. 

“How I miss your pictures!” I ventured 
to say next. I felt so disconcerted by the 
strangeness of all about me that I made this 
remark with real timidity. My aunt was 
more reproachful than before, as she said: 

“ Have you noticed the dado and the 
frieze, Frederic? That cove over the fire- 
place is a marvel of Art, and then my china 
plates are perfectly in keeping with the 
tone of the apartment, while my pictures 
were not.” 

“But you had some lovely pictures, aunt ; 
those two, especially, by Grenze and Bou- 
guereau were real gems. Couldn’t you have 
given them a place ?” 

“No; for the highest Art demands that 
each room be treated as a whole, and that 


} 
| 





mination to watch over my aunt as closely 
as possible without becoming obtrusive or 
exciting her suspicions. 

Well, in accordance with my resolution, 
I went up there the next day, in time for 
dinner, if she urged me to stay, as I knew 
she would. I found Mrs, Kerammik terri- 
bly hoarse, but refusing to believe that the 
barn-like atmosphere of her house had any 
thing to do with her severe cold. Several 
workmen were busily engaged taking out 
the plate-glass windows, and replacing them 
with sashes set with tiny diamond-shaped 
panes of very poor glass. Wide leaden 
settings connected these miniature panes, 
which were, to my thinking, exceedingly 
ugly. I hinted as much when she asked 
me to admire them, and was sorry for it the 
next moment. For my aunt quoted so large- 
ly from the First Steps, etc., that I was over- 
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vhelmed, and actually pretended to be con- 
vinced, to avert the gathering storm. I 
nt home that night with a copy of the 
| book in my pocket, and an earnest 
njunction to study it carefully. “ For your 
reception of true Household Art is very 
my dear Frederic,” said my aunt, pity- 
as we parted. 
rom that time each visit I paid my aunt 
me more and more melancholy, while 
sind the house more and more uncom- 


table. Mrs. K.’s art studies were always 


essitating some change, which she called 
provement, but which to those about her 


was always a little worse than the last fan- | 


It would be impossible as well as use- 
ess to describe her progressive steps—if 
hat may be called progressive which was 

vays retrogressive, for it was ever to re- 


moter ages, to more obsolete and comfortless 


es of living, that my poor aunt inclined. | 


One room in her house had always been 
laced at my disposal, but the first time I 
cupied it after this art fever had seized 


upon her I was fairly confounded. The fur- | 


iture had disappeared completely. <A great 
lumsy carved chest did duty for the very 


handsome dressing bureau; a tiny plate of 


polished steel replaced the cheval-glass ; an 


attenuated stand holding a basin, and re- | 
minding one irresistibly of a dentist’s ap- | 
naratus, Was a wretched substitute for the | 
| odor in silence, but I made up my mind to 


stationary wash-stand with its abundant 
supply of Croton; while some three-legged 
ls passed for chairs. 


Although I had long been persuaded of | 


the folly of unwise opposition, I could not 
help remonstrating with my aunt this time. 

“At least you might have left me the 
Croton, aunt,” I declared, after vain repre- 
sentations of my discomfort. But she only 
re plied, sweetly : 

“T couldn’t, my dear nephew, I couldn't. 
That was so horribly out of keeping with 
the rest of the appointments! You can’t 
mix the centuries in that inartistic way.” 


So things went on, from bad to worse, 


nutil at last the very rugs disappeared, and 
the floors were all strewn with what my 


aunt called rushes, but which I ignorant- | 


ly and unbelievingly termed hay. Then I 
congratulated myself that we had reached 
: climax, and could fare no worse; but I 
was mistaken. 

One day, on entering the parlor, I was 
conscious of a very disagreeable odor—just 
such a perfume, in fact, as one might expect 


to obtain by distilling half a dozen tene- | 


inent-houses and as many emigrant ships, 
and bottling the result. I soon found that 


this fragranee was due to some fearfully | 
dirty and tattered hangings, evidently a/| 
new acquisition, which draped the walis, | 


and made the apartment look like a verita- 
ble rag shop. 
When my aunt came down I ventured, in 


the most delicate manner, to call her atten- 
tion to this unpleasant peculiarity of her 
new possessions, and to ask if a little fumi- 


| gation might not be advisable. Such a look 


as she gave me! Then she said, severely: 

“ Frederic, those hangings are invaluable. 
They are so old that their age is involved 
in the mists of antiquity. It is, however, 
probable that they were at one time in the 
possession of William the Conqueror, for 
here in this corner you can see the remains 
of his monogram. Look, here is part of the 
W and one curve of the C;” and my aunt 
lifted one end of the worn and faded fabric 
with the tenderest care imaginable, and 
held it up for my inspection. 

“Yes, yes, I see. Remarkably distinet,” 
I answered, shrinking from nearer contact. 
“Of course they are a great prize, an un- 
common treasure; but as they are so w ry 
old—don’t you think, my dear aunt, you 
might better have them washed, just to dis- 
sipate the dust of the centuries, you know?” 

“No, indeed,” she replied, with an admir- 
ing glance at her hangings. ‘“ Not for the 
world would I allow such an outrage. You 
don’t seem to comprehend, Frederic, that 
this very odor of which you so unreason- 
ably complain is the truest evidence of 
their age, and to lose it would be to lose 
half the proof of their genuineness.” 

I said no more. I inhaled that pervasive 


see the family physician at once, and give 
him a hint of my aunt’s mental condition. 
However, before long the obnoxious hang- 
ings came down in accordance with a new 
whim. On paying my usual visit I found 
Mrs. Kerammik seated on a pile of skins at 
one side of the room. Similar piles of skins 
occupied every corner, some of them heaped 


| high as couches. In the centre stood a rude 


chest, evidently doing duty as a table. Here 


j}and there, on the now bare walls, hung 


stuffed birds, horns, and huge shells. It 


| took me some time to see all this, for the 


only illumination proceeded from some 
torches scattered about the apartment, and 


producing as much smoke as light. Having 


made out to reach the pile of skins upon 
which my aunt was sitting, I sat down be- 
side her, and ventured to ask the meaning 
of this last transformation. 

“ Because,” she said, decidedly, “I have 
found out that in a return to primitive forms 


}and usages alone the highest Art consists. 


Depend upon it, Frederic, our chairs and 
couches, our tables and buffets, are but the 
unnatural outgrowth of too much civiliza- 
tion. Life free, untrammelled, artistic, will 
have none of these absurd and cumbrous 
| appliances— these commonplace, comfort- 
able surroundings. We must go back, back 
of these arbitrary forms, and make ourselves 
independent of them, if we would reach the 
| best, the only true, artistic culture,” 
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My aunt’s enthusiasm did not affect me. 
I only asked if I might dine with her the 
next day, which request had a purpose hid- 
den beneath it, and receiving her permis- 
sion, I left. 

This purpose of mine was merely to per- 


suade my aunt to go abroad for a time. I 


had great faith in change of air and scene, | 


and I hoped that, if she consented to take 
the voyage, her cure might be effected with- 
out the aid of a physician. Of course I 
would accompany her, and I felt quite cer- 
tain that the delusion under which she was 
laboring at present would be vanquished 
entirely. 

Punctually at six the next day I made 
my appearance, but was surprised to find 
that my aunt was not at home. 

“ But she expected you, Mr. Frederic, and 
she said she’d be here as soon as you,” said 
John, who alone of all my aunt’s servants 
had retained his post. The faithful negro 
had not shared in the general discontent 
with which the autocrats of the kitchen 
had received Mrs. K.’s vagaries, and I was 
really grateful for his fidelity. But to-day 
he looked so woe-begone that I could not 
forbear a question or two. 

“Has any thing happened, John? Has 
Mrs. Kerammik been—quite well to-day ?” 
was all I dared to ask; but John, reading 
interest and sympathy in my face, poured 
out his grievances at once: 

“Yes, Sir, I s’pose she’s as well as usual; 
but, Mr. Frederic, it’s the way things is done 
in this house that troubles me. Why, in- 
stead of a proper dinner now, with the 
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| came four men, staggering under some h , 
| burden enveloped in a matting, which thy 
finally deposited in the middle of the roo, 
} the little man having pushed the chicas 
away to make place for it.. The nm, 

| breathed hard and wiped their faces, M 
| aunt bent over the thing with evident an: a 
iety and delight. 

“Oh, professor!” she said, turning to }y 
| companion, “ what a relief to have it sa{ 
|here! And now, can we get it hung 
;once? I really feel as if I couldn’t wait + 





| morning. 
| The little man bowed smilingly. “Sar 
| tainly, madame, veg vill hang it at vune 
| Ket ees vairy easy, vairy easy indeed.” 
“Thank you, professor; but do be care. 
| ful. Suppose you should break it! But 

| is not brittle, I think you said ?” 

“No, madame; not breetle, because 
|remember eet ees paytrified, quite payt : 
| fied, which makes eet so vairy hayvy,” sai 
| the professor, with another low bow. 

Meanwhile the men were cutting the 
strings of the precious parcel and unrolling 
the mattings in which it was enveloped, 
| When this was done, I saw what looked to 
| me like an enormous egg, in shape at least, 
| and I was more puzzled than ever. 

The next step was to bring a tall step- 
ladder; and now, for the first time, I discoy- 
ered that several chains were hanging from 
a ring in the ceiling just where my aunt's 
magnificent crystal chandelier had former); 
hung. This was made visible by the flar 
of the torches which the professor had 


ou 





soup and the fish and all them things, and | 
sent on in first-rate style as we used to| 
have it, what do you think we've got to- | 

: | 
day? Just one great big wooden bow], as | 
sure as you're alive, Mr. Frederic, and noth- | 
ing but some mutton and rice, all stewed | 
together, in it. Is that a meal to set before | 
| 


a gentleman like you, Mr. Frederic?” and | 
poor John groaned dismally. 





I was as much dismayed as he could have 
wished, but I thought it best to eut his dis- 
closures short for that time. So, with a] 
consoling word or two, I left him, and go- | 
ing into the parlor, threw myself on one of | 
the skin couches to await my aunt’s return. | 
The room was dark, the smoky torches were | 
not yet lit, and I think I must have dropped | 
into a doze. When I roused from this tem- | 
porary forgetfulness I saw my aunt stand- | 
ing in the doorway, accompanied by a lit- | 
tle sallow, thin man, with inquisitive black | 
eyes and a large nose. They advanced into 
the room without observing me. Indeed, 
the darkness of the apartment rendered me | 
quite invisible, while my eyes, accustomed | 
to its obscurity, readily made them out. 

Feeling suddenly suspicious of this stran- 
ger, however, I lay still and awaited devel- 
opments. The door opened wider, and in 





| delars— 


busied himself in lighting, when, with th 
aid of the workmen, he rapidly fastened t) 
thing to the chains, and then drew it up 


| until it swung clear above all their heads, 


looking very awkward and absurd, of course. 

The men went out, and my aunt, turn- 
ing to the professor, said, enthusiastically: 
“How can I thank you enough for this 
kindness, my dear friend? Now you must 
really stay to dinner. I am expecting my 
nephew, Frederic Kerammik, and J want 
you to know each other. Perhaps, too, you 
may be able to imbue him with a love for 
Art, of which, I grieve to say, he is lamenta- 
bly ignorant.” 

The professor moved a little nearer the 
door as she spoke, and cast an uneasy glance 
around him as he said, quickly, “ Thank 
you vairy moch, madame, but eet ees eem- 
possible for me to remain thees evening. I 
must go, but eef you would oblige me weeth 
the chayck for the twaynty-five thousand 


“Oh, of course; I have it here,” said my 


aunt, opening her porte-monnaie and draw- 
“Here is your 
| check, professor, and I’m sure it is little 


ing forth a slip of paper. 


enough for all you have done for me—” 


But I could keep silence no longer. I 
could not see my aunt duped in this way, 





| 
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| springing from my corner, I advanced |simoom, and must have lain hidden for a 
to the astonished pair, demanding, shortly, | thousand years. You see it became petri- 


(unt, who is this—extraordinary person ? | fied, which made it possible to bring it such 


| what humbug has he palmed off upon|a distance, and the professor has parted 


1? |} with it to me at the moderate price of 
“Frederic!” cried my aunt. Then, recov-| twenty-five thousand dollars. It was his 





M 
ering herself: “ Where did you come from, | idea to suspend it thus in the middle of my 
d why do you act sorudely? This is my | parlor, and I am sure nothing could be more 
rh cood friend Professor Salaam, to whom I | appropriate. In a house devoted to the in- 
e long been wishing to introduce you. | culcation of the Very Highest Art, where we 
Professor, my nephew, Mr. Kerammik.” have returned to the use of the Simple, the 
But I made no friendly overtures toward | True, and therefore the Beautiful, this roe’s 
he professor, while he was visibly agitated. | egg is a symbol—” 
His yellow face grew yellower, his knees But I never heard the rest. Swiftly, si- 
shook, and he seemed quite incapable of | lently, the great egg slipped from its chain- 
speech. He held the check tightly, howev- | fastenings, and fell—fell right upon my poor 
ire. er, and, with a view to its recovery, foolish | aunt, as it seemed to me, burying ber in a 
it it as it was, 1 stepped quickly between him |} cloud of white suffocating dust and count- 
und the door, Then, turning to my aunt, I | less fragments of plaster. 
you said, stiffly, | I darted forward, but too late. Before ] 
“ Professor of what, I would like to know 2” | could extricate her the professor had bolted ; 
“Professor of High Household Art,” she | indeed, my alarm and horror made me for- 
re plied, proudly. Then, in an aside: “A most | get him until some hours afterward. Speed- 
the learned man, my dear boy; a truly wonder- | ily as possible a couple of doctors were sum- 
g fulman. Why, it is solely through his re- |} moned, and great was my relief when it was 
searches and exertions that I have become | announced that, beyond a broken arm and 
| to the fortunate possessor of this marvel,’ |some severe contusions, my aunt was safe. 
ist, pointing up at the round white object | But it was judged advisable to keep her 
swinging over our heads. | very quiet, as she was quite feverish, so I 
“And what is this new wonder, aunt? for | did not see her for nearly a week. That in- 
OV to my uninstructed eyes it looks like a mon-| terval I employed in looking for the pro- 
strous egg, and nothing more,” I remarked, | fessor, but I need hardly say my search was 
still watchful of the professor. }in vain. He had cashed his check and de- 
rl} Mrs. K. clapped her hands at my answer | parted, never to return, as I felt certain. 
with almost childish delight. | When at last I was admitted to my aunt’s 
“Guess again, Frederic—guess again!” presence, no allusion was made on either 
l she exclaimed. “You are very near the | side to the late events. But I saw with de- 
truth.” | light that the apartment had been rehabili- 
“You must excuse me. I never could] tated; curtains, carpets, furniture, were in 
Is, guess the meaning of such absurdity,” I re- | their accustomed places, and the gas once 
plied, sulkily. My aunt looked at the pro- | more shed its radiance over us. 
fessor appealingly, but the little man was | Before I left she had asked me to make 
if not to be drawn out. | all the necessary arrangements for our Con- 
8 “Did you ever read the Arabian Nights,|tinental tour, adding that the physicians 
st my dear?” she asked, in a mysterious way. | had promised she would be well enough to 
“Of course, when I was a boy; but what | start in a month. 
has that to do—” | “And then, Frederic,” she remarked, with 
m “Wait a moment, Frederic—wait a mo-| a slightly embarrassed smile—“ then we can 
Or ment, and I will explain. You doubtless} leave orders to have this house thoroughly 
a- remember the history of Aladdin and the | repainted, decorated, and furnished, for it 
roc’s egg, which he was at so much pains to really is very shabby.” 


procure for an ornament? Well, this is a 
roc’s egg, the only one in the world, and 


5D) 


That was all, and I, like a dutiful nephew, 
looked utterly oblivious of the past. Now 





k therefore the greatest treasure I could pos- | all is in readiness—our trunks packed, our 
sess!” and my aunt looked at me triumph- | leave-takings over (we sail to-morrow), and 
I antly, as if expecting my utter discomfiture. | I have devoted these last leisure hours to a 
h I really was astonished, but it was at her | history of my dear aunt’s art studies. 
d folly. “A roc’s egg!” I gasped. “A mon- | — aii = 
strous lie! Surely, surely, you don’t believe | OLD GERMAN LOVE SONG. 
\ such an invention ?” pavinteuds cuirnier.’ 
“Yes, Frederic, I do believe it, and I am Stxox creation I was thine; 
iT shocked at your tone and manner,” answer- | Now forever thou art mine. 
e ed my aunt, loftily. ‘The professor has | I have shut thee fast 
told me all about the roc, the great desert In my heart at last. 
I bird which lays one egg in a century This | : creme, eames 
J* . J . n an unknown sea. 


egg was fortunately buried from sight by a} Forever must thou my prisoner be! 
Vor. LVI.—No. 835.—48 
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Mr. John 
of having invented a new pleasure. 
: telegraphs—mere devices to 


ern life 


out-of-door sports. 








s many other de- 
y lights of which 
el the yachtsman 


knows nothing. 


To use a deli 
cately po- 
F etic figure, 


, it bears to 


cena eli cman = ate MES TIL a 





= 
), 


yachting the same relation that quinine 
bears to Peruvian bark. It is the active 
principle of yachting set free from costly 
suppers, tyrannical sailing-masters, and the 
endless war of keel and centre-board. The 
canoeist cruises not only on the Sound and 
| the sand-girt bays of the Atlantic coast, 


but on the wild and rapid rivers of the | 


remotest wilderness. His paddle is the 


key that unlocks the secrets of mountain 


t streams, and admits him to Hesperidean 

: 4) gardens of which other men can only dream. 

4 To have lived and loved was considered by 

a German poet to be a very satisfactory 

Fal thing, but the man who can say, “I have 
- 


lived and paddled,” has alone known per- 
i fect happiness. 

Every body knows that Mr. Macgregor 
built the Rob Roy, the pioneer of all eruis- 
ing canoes, and by the story of his cruises 

i on the Rhine, the Danube, the fiords and 
lakes of Norway, and the Syrian waters 
of Pharpar and Abana, stimulated hundreds 
i of his fellow-countrymen to follow his ex- 
4 ample. The cruising canoe is as unlike the 
barbarous birch or dug-out as a schooner 
yacht is unlike araft. It is a craft in which 
a man can sail or paddle in rough or smooth, 
deep or shallow, water, in which he can 
travel by day and sleep at night, and which 
in ease of necessity he can take under his 
arm, and drag around am impassable rapid, 
or over a portage from one stream to anoth- 
er. No other craft permits its owner these 
priceless privileges; and hence the canoe, 
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THE PERF 

XO Macgregor, of the Inner 
‘1 Temple, belongs the proud distinction 
Other | 
men have invented steamboats, railways, 
increase the 
hurry and rush which are the bane of mod- 
but Mr. Macgregor has invented 
canoeing, the most perfect of all possible 
Canoeing contains all 
the delights of yachting, and in addition 








: having made that possible which before was | capsize is undeniable. 
i impossible, is an invention of incalculable | less addicted to this fault than are others, 


ECT CANOE. 
value to the lover of nature and open-ai; 
sports. 

There are many types of canoes. Mr 
Macgregor has remained faithful to his “ Ro} 
| Roy,” but other canoeists have varied fron 
| that model in search of absolute perfection 
| The best four models of cruising canoes ay 
| known respectively as the “Rob Roy,” th, 
|“ Nautilus,” the “Herald,” and the “ 
| ow.” 


Shad- 
The former two are English and th, 
latter two American in their origin. Each 
of the first three has its peculiar merits and 
defects, but it is claimed for the “Shadow.” 
the latest of them all, that she is the final 
solution of the problem how to build a per. 

fect canoe. 
In addition to its peculiarities of model, 
every canoe has its own moral characte; 
This may seem strang 


= Sa — to the mere philosopher 
- _s a who has never mad 
himself familiar with 


¥ the habits of canoes. 

but it is strictly true. 

Between two canoes of 

the same model, and 
| built by the same builder, there may exist 
a tremendous moral distance. This is the 
| case with two canoes belonging to the New 
York Canoe Club which have often cruised 
|together. The Ethel is ill-tempered and 
vicious. She constantly abrades her own- 
er. At one time she will tear his clothing 
| with her cleats, and at another will bite 
| pieces ont of him with the edge of her comb- 
ing or the extremities of concealed screws. 
| On the other hand, the Violetta is as harm 
jless as a kind and cultured mastiff, and 
| possesses a degree of skill in threading hei 
way through a channel obstructed by sunken 
|rocks which is simply marvellous. Never- 
| theless she has one grave fault—a persistent 
| determination to break loose when anchor- 
| ed or tethered for the night. 





So confirmed 
is this habit that the owner of the Violetta 
| never dreams of leaving her afloat without 
| some one to watch her, and always drags 
| her ashore at night, and fastens her with a 
|lock and chain to a large tree. Now to the 
| ordinary observer the £thel and the Violetta 
| are precisely alike, and yet there is a cloud 
| of credible witnesses who will testify to the 
| moral idiosyncrasies just imputed to them. 
| What the moral character of a canoe may 
| be, the builder can not foretell, and expe- 
|rience can alone declare. Of all canoes, 
however, it may be said that they require to 
| be tamed before they abandon their native 
fondness for mischievously pitching theii 
captains overboard. 

The proneness of the untamed canoe to 
Certain models are 
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bnt the canoe-owner is never safe until his 
craft has become accustomed to him. The 


trustworthy man praising his “ Nautilus” of 
to-day with the same vehemence with which 
canoe is much stiffer than the racing shell, | he yesterday praised his now discarded “ Rob 
hut far more crank than the row-boat. Nev-| Roy,” and to know that he is nevertheless 

keenly conscious of the defects which he 
with the canoe, all danger of capsizing van- | will freely impute to the “ Nautilus” if he 
ishes, except, of course, in connection with | ever becomes the owner of a “Shadow.” 
sudden squalls or a heavy sea, combined} There is one estimable gentleman in this 
with gross mismanagement on the part of | city who owns a “ Herald” canoe—the only 
her commander. Properly managed, the | type of canoe that is not decked over, and 
canoe is the safest craft afloat, and no ca-| that freely admits rain into its cabin. This 
noeist who can swim well enough to support | perverted person has been known to sit 
himself for half a minute in the water has| shivering in three or four inches of water 
any excuse for drowning while cruising in| after a cold shower, and to unblushingly 
, boast that his canoe was virtually dry, with 
There are two requisites which necessari- the exception of two or three drops of col- 
vy belong to every cruising canoe, of what-| lected spray. And yet he would scorn to 
ver type. The canoe must not weigh more | tell a lie about a cherry-tree or any thing 
than seventy pounds, and must be capa-|of that sort. A “Herald” canoe undoubt- 
cious enough to be slept in by the captain | edly dulls one’s regard for veracity more 
at night. A canoe weighing |rapidly than any other type of canoe, and 
more than seventy pounds can A this fact should be remembered by consci- 
not be readily taken over a Nhe? |entious men when choosing a canoe. 
portage by one man, and a ca- De The best-known and the most popular of 
noe that ean not be slept in is “eae tlie | all canoes is the “ Rob Roy.” It is fourteen 
not a canoe, but an insufficient SECTION. feet long, twenty-six inches extreme breadth 
hollow mockery. But there from outside to outside, and eleven inches 
ire other requisites which belong to the | from deck to keelson, the deck having a cam- 
perfect canoe. Swiftness under sail, ease | ber of one inch. The well-hole, or opening 
of handling under paddle, strength, stiff- 


ertheless, as soon as one becomes familiar 


a good canoe. 


| 
ness, capacity to carry stores, impervious- | —* ; 
ness to rain, inability to sink even when| ~~ ‘ ( \ 
full of water, and last, but not least, beau- eae, \ / n 
ty of model and finish, are qualities which | _—— PaarEFiE. = 
every canoe-builder strives to secure, but | FIG. 2.—‘ ROB ROY” DECK PLAN 





which are found to their fullest extent in the 
“Shadow” only. We in this country have | in the deck in which the captain sits, is el- 
a decided advantage over Englishmen in the | liptical in shape, and thirty-two inches in 
possession of white cedar wood, which is the llength by twenty in breadth. The “Rob 
best possible material for canoe-building. | Roy” is precisely alike at bow and stern, and 
With nearly the strength of oak, white ce-| has no sheer. She has five planks on each 
dar is much lighter, and never warps. Aside, and her midship section is very nearly 
fourteen-foot canoe, which if built with | asemicircle. She has no rudder, being steer- 
oak planks would weigh eighty pounds, can | ed with the paddle on the lee side, and has 
be built of white cedar and will weigh not | one mast, stepped about three feet six inch- 
more tha. sixty pounds. White cedar, how-|es from the stem. Her keel is one inch in 
ever, should be used only for planking. The| depth. As in all canoes, the captain sits on 
keel, keelson, timbers, and combing (or wash- | the floor boards, facing the bow, supported 
board) must be oak; the stem and stern| by a backboard, and swinging a double- 
posts hackmatack, the deck Spanish cedar, | bladed paddle. In order that he may use 
the carlines pine, the trimmings black-wal-| his paddle with the greatest efficacy, he 
nut, and the paddle spruce. Experience has | must sit a little aft of midships, and the 
proved that for use on all waters an extreme | widest part of the canoe should therefore 
length of fourteen feet on deck is quite suf- be six inches abaft of the true midship sec- 
ficient, and a canoeist who is not over five| tion. Water-tight compartment at each 
feet tall can use a canoe thirteen or thir- bre which render sinking impossible, are 
| 
| 





teen feet six inches long. now considered an essential part of every 
It must be admitted that the ownership | canoe. 

of a canoe, like the ownership of a yacht, The merits of the “Rob Roy” are her shal- 
tends to develop hypocrisy and mendacity. | low draught of water, in which she near- 
The canoeist always maintains that the ca- | ly approaches the “ Herald” model, and the 
noe of which for the time being he is the | ease with which she is paddled, especially 
owner is as nearly perfect as any canoe can | against a head-wind, she having no sheer 
be. Of course no one expects a man to tell | to catch the wind. . 

the truth as to the speed of his boat, but it| Her defects are many. Her semicircular 
is very sad to hear an otherwise upright and | midship section gives her but little “ bear- 
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ings,” and renders her inferior to all other | of which is covered by a movable |] 


canoes in stiffness. Her lack of sheer makes 


her prone to run her bow under when scud- | 


ding under sail, and sometimes insures her 
swamping even when managed with the 
paddle alone. 
any use unless the wind is very nearly aft. 


[In fact, the “Rob Roy” is not intended for | 
bay or broad river navigation, and is built | 


especially for narrow and shallow streams, 
where sailing is impracticable. 

But the “Rob Roy’s” worst fault as a 
cruising eanoe is the limited character of 
her sleeping accommodations. The captain, 
after worming himself into the cabin, must 
sleep with his head and part of his chest 
under the deck. As an inevitable conse- 
quence, be dreams that he is buried alive 
in a cheap and ill-fitting coffin, and when 
he awakes he invariably contuses his nose 
against the deck carlines. During the cruis- 
ing season the owner of a “Rob Roy” may 
always be identified by his nose. A pecul- 
iar abrasion, known among anatomists as 
“ Macgregor’s line,” diversities the ridge of 
the nose, while in point of redness and swell- 
ing that organ compares favora- 
bly with the noses of our most it 


Her little sail is of scarcely | 
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i} 
Just where the captain sits is a bulk-}, id 
(as in Fig. 11), to which the backboard is 
attached. The after-hate] 
\ reaches to this bulk-heaq 
and gives access to the par 


ft of the canoe in which mos 


of the baggage is carried 


sgag 
The bulk-head is a mova) 
one, and is pulled out 
night, thus giving al 
dant sleeping room. The “ Nautilus” h 
|straight stern-post, inclined at an a 
| with the keel, and is steered with a rudder 
| She carries two masts, and spreads about 


‘ 








4 ) 
eminent drunkards, a K 
Now a canoe in which one can ti 2 \ { 
7 ~ = Mf 
not sleep comfortably SS \i = as 
is, so far, unfit for —=\ ——_—' ==}P 
cruising. Of course one OMI —- : - 
° = tie ‘eae _ ~=S ——— a \ 
might carry a tent in a Sea SF 2x 


“Rob Roy,” and sleep 

on shore; but the weight of the tent and 
the trouble of pitching it interfere great 
ly with the canoeist’s comfort. More- 
over, the canoeist who does not sleep in 


his canoe is guilty of heresy, and deserves | 


the lasting scorn of all orthodox paddlers. 


The “Nautilus” canoe was designed by Mr. | 


saden-Powell, a prominent English canoe- 
ist, and is in many respects an improvement 
upon the model of the “ Rob Roy.” A four- 
teen-foot “Nautilus” is twenty-eight inches 
wide and eleven inches in depth from deck 
to keelson amidships. The top of the stem- 
post and the top of the stern-post are re- 
spectively one foot eleven inches and one 
foot inches the keel. 


seven above 





ric. 5.—"* NAUTILUS” 


DECK PLAN, 


enormous sheer is probably a reminiscence 
of the Greenland kayak, of which the “ Nau- 
tilus” is the lineal descendant. 

The cockpit of the “ Nautilus” is octag- 
onal in shape, and is five feet long and 
twenty inches wide at its widest part. Fig. 
5 shows the shape of the cockpit, each end 





This | 


FIG. 4.—TUK ** NAUTILUS” CANOR, 


sixty square feet of canvas, including the 
jib. Her midship section shows that shc 
has more bearings than the “ Rob Roy,” and 
is hence stiffer. 

The list of the merits of the “ Nautilus” 
reflects credit upon her designer. She is 
an excellent sea-boat under sail, and when 
close-hauled is comfortable and dry. Her 
great sheer renders it impossible to drive 
| her bow under, and so long as the paddler 
|has strength to keep her head to the sea, 
she will live in any weather. Under sail 
alone she is of course much faster than 
the “ Rob Roy,” and there is no sailing 
canoe that is her superior for bay and 
broad river sailing. 

Then the “ Nautilus” affords her cap- 
tain a comfortable state-room at night. 
By withdrawing the sliding bulk-head 
and removing the after-hatch he can find 
| room to sleep without thrusting his head un- 
der the deck. In case of rain, he can lash 

the paddle from one mast to the other, and 
by throwing a water-proof blanket over this 
| extemporized ridge-pole can secure com- 
| plete shelter, and, in case he is cruising in 
company with a “ Rob Roy,” can cheer him- 
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self with the thought that the captain of | having pitched her captain overboard in the 
the latter must choose between soaking and | Delaware River, and sailed away so rapidly 
suffocation, those being the only alterna-| that it was impossible for him to overtake 
tives open to him. 

For sailing purposes there is no doubt 


that the “Nautilus” is an admirable canoe. ez 
X 
of course, like all other canoes, she will } | 
swamp if placed broadside to the sea, but / 
o one wants to place her in that sit- f 
on. She paddles easily, and her / 2 


el and straight stern-post prevent wl / 
from “ wobbling” at each paddle / \ 


troke. If the canoeist could j | j 1 \\ 
ilwavs be sure of plenty of j ' \ 
iter and fair winds, the “ Nau- J { 
tilus’ would be, perhaps, the 4 | 
best canoe he could | 4 Vi | 4 
select; but, as every a Lf. \ 


ream with frequent 


experienced cruiser aa —~ —_ 
knows, @& narrow a = ats a Dias 





rapids and a wooded all =— 

shore to temper the be ss —_ - 

ravs of the sun af- . as . 

fords the perfection ———=- oie 

of canoeing, and for “se —- pe. 

such work the “ Nan- FIG. 7.—"* NERALI 

tilus” is not so well 

adapted as are some other canoes. Her|her. As if is an inconvenient operation to 


chief fault is her tremendous sheer, which | lash the ballast, it is usually neglected when 
renders it nearly impossible to paddle her | cruising in a region where portages are fre- 
rainst a strong head-wind. Her designer} quent, and the canoeist is thus sure to find 


cave her this sheer so that, in himself in serious difficulties if he capsizes. 
case of capsizing under sail, ‘ Though the straight stern-post keeps the 
she would right herself on be- Meis B canoe straight when under paddle, it is a dis- 
ing relieved of the weight of a tig es advantage when it is desired to turn her 
her masts. Allthat is neces-  ((/\"\rpsinp | Quickly. The captain has to back water on 
sary, however, is that a cap- SEOTION, one side and to paddle on the cther with pa- 
ized canoe should be able to tience and determination before he can sue- 


be righted by a slight effort on the part of | ceed in turning her. Then the “ Nautilus” 
her captain, and the excessive sheer of the | draws more water than any of the three oth- 
“Nautilus” is practically useless so far as the | er types of canoes with which we are just 
end which the designer had in view is con- | now concerned. The octagonal shape of her 
cerned. cockpit weakens the deck, and as the comb- 

While her great spread of canvas gives | ing which encircles the cockpit must neces- 
her speed under sail, the ‘“ Nautilus” is able | sarily be made in several pieces, it is of no 
to bear this canvas only when furnished with | value in binding the deck together, whereas 
about forty pounds of ballast. There is no| the elliptical combing, made of a single 
kind of cargo which is so unsatisfactory as | piece, such as is found in the “ Shadow” and 
ballast, and this is especially true of a canoe | the “ Rob Roy,” adds vastly to their strength. 
which must be emptied whenever a portage | To sum up, the “ Nautilus” is a better sailing 
is made. The ballast, usually a sand-bag,| canoe than the “Rob Roy,” and a poorer 
must be lashed to the bottom of the canoe, | paddling canoe, and is suited for bays and 
or else, in case of a capsize, it rolls from | harbors rather than narrow and shallow 
side to side, and makes it impossible to right | streams. 


her. The captain of a “Nautilus” who re-| The “ Herald” canoe owes its name to the 
cently capsized with his ballast un- a tea 

lashed asserts that every time he i aes | ea | ie ee 
touched his canoe she performed a ee 1 | | oa 
complete circuit at the rate of at least | ee eee 
twenty-five revolutions per minute, FIG. 8.— HERALD” DEOK PLAN, 


and exhibited so much malignity in 

striving to lasso him with flying ropes that | maker, a boat-builder whose shop is at Rice 
he abandoned her in terror, and swam for | Lake, Province of Ontario. While the “Nan- 
the shore. Per contra, another “ Nautilus,” | tilus” follows remotely the Greenland model, 
with her ballast lashed, righted herself after | the “‘ Herald” canoe is an improved “ bireh.” 
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She is built without keel or timbers, and her 
hull consists of two thicknesses of plank 
steamed and bent around a mould, and riv- 
eted together. She is smooth on the outside, 
instead of being clinker-built, as are all oth- 
er canoes, and is immensely strong. Her 
model is almost identical with that of the 
birch. Each end is precisely alike; she is 
ithout a deck or water-tight compart- 
ments, and her sides are kept in position by 
iree heavy thwarts. She is nearly flat- 
bottom ed amidships, and her sides rise sud- 
denly. She is stiffer than a “ 
to quote Mr. Brooke 
Herald” canoe does decide to 
the rapidity with which the opera 
tion is performed is simply dazzling. She 
is steered with a paddle 
and re quires no ballast. 


to a certain point 
but when a “* 


( ipsize, 
, carries two masts, 


Conspicuous 
‘ Herald” 
Lying on the surface of the water, she skims 
over instead of through it; and when a 
‘Herald’ and a “Nautilus” cruise in com- 
pany, the captain of the latter daily black- 
ens his soul with ingeniously concocted but 
utterly baseless explanations of his conduct 


among the merits of the 


is an astonishing speed under sail. 


‘pes : 
in constantly remaining a mile or two be- 
The slight draught | 
is also an advantage in shal- | 


hind the fleet “ 
of the “ 
low water, and as she has no keel she ean 
be quickly turned with the paddle. Then 
* Herald” 
capacity than any of her competitors, and 
never wets her cargo by leakage. It can 
not be denied that these are admirable qual- 
ities in a canoe, and that in a measure they 
justify the praises of those who, being pos- 
sessed of “ Heralds,” strive to convince them- 
selves and others that they are happy. The 
faults of this type of canoe are, however, 
as prominent as her merits, and seriously 
impair her efficiency as a cruiser. 
Having no deck, the “ 
ly uncomfortable in rainy weather. A smart 
shower wets her cargo thoroughly, and in 


Herald.” 


Herald” 


case of a capsize she spills every thing over- | canoe. 


board. The 


stantly dashing over her. 
whatever cause, 
her captain to save himself by swimming. 
The position of her thwarts forbids all ide: 


of sleeping in her with any comfort, and a 
the primi- 


‘ Herald” 


captain always follows 


Nautilus” up | 


has a much greater carrying | 
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| wet, and affect to pity the man who sg) ps 
} in the close confinement of a decked canoe 
In spite of the ease with which the “ He; 
ald” skims over the water, she does not pad 
dle well, for the reason that each stroke of 
the paddle deflects her head from her prop er 
course. This “ wobbling 


” tendency is « 
to her lack of keel, and it is counteracted 
by a slight turn of the paddle, which, how 
ever, is an addition to the fatigue of pad 
dling and a hinderance to the speed of the 
| boat. 

There is no canoe which is so useful 
when owned by another man—as the “ Her- 
ald.” The astute man who owns a “Rol 
| Roy,” a “Nautilus,” or a “Shadow” always 
endeavors to cruise in company with a“ Her 


ald,” since the greater stowage capacity of 
| the latter renders it easy to induce her ¢ ap 
tain to carry all the stores except the coffee 
}and tobacco, both of which suffer damage 


| when water-soaked. With a little flatter 
the devoted “ Herald” 


man can be made to 
take charge of one article after another, u 
| til his companion entirely relieves his own 
| canoe of all undesirable weight. It is not 
wise to openly ask the “ Herald” captain to 
carry more than his share of cargo; but if 
the designing “ Nautilus” captain remarks, 
in connection, let us say, with the frying- 
pan, “I shall have to leave this frying-pan; 
the truth is, the ‘Nautilus’ has no room 
whatever for cargo,” 


his companion, eaget 
to show the superiority of his own canoe, 
will always offer to carry the frying-pan, 
and will assert that he has room for at least 
a dozen more of the same size. The canoe 
ist should never buy a “ Herald” himself, 
but should urge his friends to buy “ Her- 





alds” with every argument which he can 
}command. Thus will he cruise in a canoe 


| . - 
|unburdened save with coffee and tobacco, 
}and will enjoy the pleasure of making his 


Herald” is extreme- | comrade happy by complimenting him upon 


| the superior stowage ce: upac ity of his canoe. 
| Finally, the “ Herald” is not a beautiful 


| Her model is not graceful, her abom- 


same want of deck, combined | inable thwarts are an offense in the eyes of 
with a somewhat too full bow, renders her 
a bad sea-boat in a head-sea, the spray con- 
If she fills, from 
she quietly sinks, leaving 


| a sincere and earnest canoeist, and the enor- 
| mous quantity of rivets which covers her 
| sides gives her somewhat the look of a wom- 
| an with an excessively bad complexion. 

There are, of course, “ Herald” owners who 
believe their canoes are beautiful, just as 


are improved houris, while all the world 


tive Indian plan of lying on the ground and | knows that. they are painfully ugly. The 


putting his boat over him like an umbrella. 


| there are husbands who believe their wives 


accompanying sketch of a“ Herald” is drawn 


After a rainy night, when he crawls forth | by her owner, and unquestionably represents 


wet and stiff, and receives the sympathy of 


his cruising comrade who has slept com- 
“Nautilus,” the wretched 


fortably in his 


| her in the most favorable light. Neverthe- 
| less, he is doubtless honest in believing that 


| she is beautiful. It should be remarked that 


‘Herald” captain doubtless feels that what | there is one subject which no delicate per- 


his canoe really needs is to be split into fire- 
but with the stoical mendacity bred 
of canoeing, he will stoutly deny that he is 


wood; 


son will mention in the hearing of a “ Her- 
ald” owner. It isthe subject of rivets. The 
excessive quantity of rivets which disfigures 





Wis 36: 













canoe is always ignored by her owner, 
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a foot in each direction further than is the 


tl 

Lif they are mentioned by a coarse and | floor of the “ Nautilus” or the “ Rob Roy.” 
; |-bred person, the result is usually incon- | This model gives stiffness, buoyancy, light 
] sistent with the harmony of feeling and in-| draught, and abundant room for sleeping. 


ority of nose which should characterize a 
oe cruise. Neither is it wise to allude 
to the fact that the bottoms of lakes and 
rivers on which “ Herald” canoes are addict- 
ed to cruising are gradually becoming cov- 





ered W itha deposit of articles lost ove rboard 
m capsized canoes of that particular mod- 
el. There are some rich placers in Lake 
Champlain which await the future diver, 
1d which owe their richness to the “dump- 
«” of cargoes of well-loaded “ Heralds.” 
I 
types of canoes can be most readily shown 
{ by a series of figures, than which nothing 
; more satisfactory and soothing to the sci- 
entific mind. Assuming that ten means the 


] 


he comparative merits of these three 


chest attainable degree of perfection, we 
may compare the “Rob Roy,” the “ Nauti- 
is,” and the “ Herald” as follows: 





Rob R Na H ) 

Speed under sail xed $ 7 10 

nt Speed under paddle. . 10 8 5 
Stilitmess.... etnece 6 - 9 

Lightness of draught. 8 6 10 

i Security against rain 10 10 0 
g Security i 10 10 0 
Seaworthiness.... ‘ 3 9 6 

- Strength... ideuewede 9 9 10 
Sleeping accommodations $ 9 0 

Beauty 5 9 T 

17 85 60 


It is thus seen that for general cruising 


NM, purposes the “ Nautilus” is better than 
st the “Rob Roy” and vastly superior to 

the “ Herald.” It is, nevertheless, by 
I no means perfect. The nearest 


approach to perfection which 





The “Shadow” is so stiff that she needs no 
ballast, and so buoyant that she rises to het 
seas much quicker than any of her compet 
itors. She draws little, if any, more wate 
than the “ Herald,” and is so 


‘ 
: \ broad below the water-line 
\ y that the average profession 
- al fat woman could sleep in 

FIG y 4 


her. 

Next, the excessive sheer 
of the “ Nautilus” is reduced 
one-half. With six inches sheer the “ Shad 
ow” will keep herself perfectly dry, and can 


“SHADOW” MLD- 
BHIP SECTION, 


be paddled against a head-wind with com 
parative ease. 

Then her water-tight compartments, which 
are twice as large as would be necessary 
were their only purpose that of preventing 
the canoe from sinking, are provided with 


| water-tight hatches, so that they can be 


ah end 


— 
A 
A 
—~ 





n has yet been made is to be found 
in the “ Shadow”—a variation 
0, of the “ Nautilus” model, de- 
is signed by a member of the New 
2 York Canoe Club, and built 
by James Everson, of Will- 
ul iamsburg (Brooklyn), which 
} will appear on American waters for the first «— SOS 
if time during the coming season. : 0 De Oe 
r The “Shadow” is of the same length as om = 
rT the “Nautilus,” and of the same breadth on 7 
\- deck amidships. The upper planks, howey- - 
} er, “tumble home” to a very marked degree, FIG. 10,—“ BUADOW” CANOE. 
0 and the canoe is nearly four inches broader 
at the bottom of the top plank than is the | used for the stowage of such articles as 
S “Nautilus” at her broadest part. At the | must be kept dry in all contingencies. This 
d same time her bottom is much flatter, and | gives her almost as much stowage capacity 
6 her floor is carried forward and aft at least | as the “ Herald,” and also obviates the ne- 
n cessity of carrying perishable stores in 
8 ee —— ; an India rubber bag. Hitherto the 
) Po. ie : . we India rubber bag has been a necessary 
. la n c Aol k - ai > 
t ; — M M A part of every canoeist’s outlit, and the 
t 2 - 4 shane bane of his existence. From six to 
<3? trary at ae twelve times each day it becomes nec- 
fei Ar A veges ee hs oe = essary to unlace and relace the mouth 
° hatches 88 Sliding bulicheat.-—ti, Hi Haichen MM. of that bag; and there is no doubt that 
8 Mast holes.—D. Bow.—E. Stern. if Satan could have enticed Job into 
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cruising with an India rubber bag, his vie-| can sleep in spite of rain and mosquitoes, 
tory over the patient patriarch would have while his comrade passes the midnight hours 
been assured. |in alternately choking under his deck or de. 

Like the “Rob Roy,” the “Shadow” has | livering himself a prey to mosquitoes while 
an elliptical cockpit of the same length | he emerges for a temporary supply of air 
and breadth as that of the “Nautilus.” It | He can run the rapids of the St. Lawrence 
is, however, provided with extra hatches, | as easily as the captain of a “Herald ;” and 
which, when placed in position and locked, | if both canoeists capsize, the “Shadow” wil] 


enable her owner to pack her with every | float herself and her cargo, and support in 
thing necessary for a cruise, and to send | addition the weight of the captain of the 
her by rail or steamboat to any destination | lost “Herald” while he clings to her stery 
as safely as if she were an ordinary travel- | The “Shadow” is the consummate flower of 
ling trunk. When cruising, one of these | canoe-building, and must ultimately super- 
extra hatches is stowed below, while the | sede all her rivals. 

other takes the place of an apron in pro- 
teeting the captain from the drip of the : e epee 
paddle and Pie occasional spray. A PROPOSAL FOR A HEATER 


In point of speed, the “Shadow” is cer- | | FIND that, in spite of his fatal experi- 
| & 


tainly more than a match for the “ Herald” ence, Manstield still clings to his faith 
in a stiff breeze, and is probably little if any | in a heater, though I am sure he was never 
inferior to her in light winds. In weight, | happier than in the old days when we used 
there is nothing to choose between any of | to gather around the old-fashioned graté 
the four types of canoes, as any one of them, | Mary was young enough then to throw her- 
if not over fourteen feet long, will weigh | self down upon the rug, and I don’t want 
not more than sixty pounds. | you to think that because her curly head 

If we now represent the merits of the | cradled itself innocently against my knee 
“Shadow” arithmetically, we 


shall obtain | once in a while that I was old enough to 
the following result: | be her grandfather: my love for her in- 
creased with the years that went by, but I 


Speed under sail ere oak cole * 7 F 
Speed under paddle ........... .. 10 | can’t remember when it wasn’t almost strong 
Stiffness .. weeees . 7 }enough for me to die for her. But her fa- 


Lightness of draught... 
Security agai i 
Security ¢ 


; *" 40 | ther inherited a little money, and Mary’s 
iinst sinking ........ . 10 mother persuaded him to furbish up thei 








Seg DENG sulecisenisse00es ee . . . » 
res gay “ 10 snug little two-story house in Twelfth 
Sleeping accommodations......... 10 | Street; and what with velvet carpets upon 
Beauty... ...seseseveeeeesereererseeeee 10 | the floors, lace finery at the windows, fine 
Safety in transportation.... es . 10 ew A : ’ 

108 | pictures upon the walls, and new furniture 


| throughout, the dear old grate was at last 

The last item refers to the property, pe- | put aside, and a brand-new patent heater 
culiar to the “Shadow,” of being converted | was introduced into the front basement, 
into a temporary trunk or packing case by | which was warranted to heat all the parlor 
means of the extra hatches. As to the| floor. When all was done, we found the 
beauty of the “Shadow,” there is really no |rooms too expensive for every-day wear, 
room for any difference of opinion. | and a sort of hankering after the bit of fire 
It is difficult to see in what way the| that shone through the little windows of 


“Shadow” can be improved. As a cruising 
canoe she is nearly perfect. If some mate- 
rial lighter than wood, and equal to it in 
all other respects, should be discovered, a 
lighter, and therefore a better, canoe might 


| the big black monster in the front base- 
| ment, together with the familiar look of 
| every thing there, led us to make the room 
our home; but there was no rug for a loun- 
| ging-place for Mary, who had suddenly, 


be built, but with the materials now at our! somehow, grown out of lounging, and, in- 


command the “Shadow” can not be sur- | 


passed. 
With the “Shadow” the furthest limits | 
of the canoeable—to speak after the manner 
of the philosophers—can be explored. Her | 
captain can cruise in the Sound and along 
the coast wherever a “ Nautilus” could ven- 
ture, and has the comfort of knowing that 


deed, before I could fully realize the extent 
of such a calamity, she was engaged to be 
married to a young fellow in our notion de- 
partment by the name of MacMurray. We 
were all employed in the old jobbing-house 


|down town, and MacMurray fell in love 


with her that day she came to the store. 
| In fact, she was the cynosure for many a 


should it become necessary for him to strike clerkly eye, and as I saw some score of them 
his masts, and keep his canoe with her head | boldly taking an inventory of her charms, 
to the wind by means of the paddle, he will|I went over to Mansfield, with the blood 


not be completely exhausted at the end of 
the first hour. He can challenge a “Rob | 
Roy” to explore with him the wilds of the 
Maine wilderness, knowing that at night he 


getting hot in my veins. He was only sec- 


ond man in the white goods, and as the 
head of the department was away, he was 
trolling one of his customers upon the hook 
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fa fall in domestics. It was a big West-| that little musical ripple of alaugh! How 
trader, and Mansfield had forgotten he| prettily she told of the tart that she envied 
ed such a winsome bit of property as| for Jamie—dear, generous girl! I had no 


Mary. He waved me away impatiently. | idea that Mansfield had such a daughter.” 


‘| wouldn’t leave him,” said Manstield,| Groaning in spirit, I turned upon my heel. 
a significant gesture to the Western | No sooner had I reached my own depart- 
hant, “for a quarter of a second. Ill} ment than I was pestered with a hundred 

| you what, Bruce,” he added, “if you’re | remarks about Mansfield’s beautiful daugh- 
busy, I wish you’d take Mary down to| ter. For years she had lain in my heart 

, notion department, and introduce her| like a pearl in its hiding-place, and sud- 


to MacMurray. I promised her a look at | denly she was dragged about by the many 
some gimeracks there. Tell him to let Mary 


| stupid mouths of Havershaw and Co. I re- 
| solved to speak to Mansfield about it that 
very night. But he was not at home at 
store I eared for Mary to know. I had noj his usual hour, and when he did come he 
pen objection to make, save that he was a| brought MacMurray with him. They had 
handsome, fascinating fellow, who bore the | been detained, he said, at the store, and 
reputation of being successful in winning the | he had accepted.MacMurray’s invitation to 
regard of women. I reluctantly led Mary | dine, as he knew the meal would be over at 
down the metal-clad stairs, followed by the | home. MacMurray had a pretty little bas- 
ery gaze of my fellow-laborers, some of | ket in his hand, which held a huge eran- 
whom made pretenses to follow us, but were | berry tart for Jamie, and a big box of bon- 
deterred by my unusual severity of mien and bons that Mary nibbled upon for the rest 
manner; and I was sorry to see that, Mary’s | of the evening. What a fool a man is not 
modesty taking fire at all this open admira- | to think of these things! Sugar-plums of 
tion, her very vexation was making her all| that sort; bunches of violets that he got 
the handsomer with every step that she took for ten cents upon the corner; an insidious 
toward MacMurray. Her long lashes swept | rigmarole of poetry, with a neat binding, 
her cheeks, upon which an unwonted flush | that he picked up at a book-stand, and read 
burned; and when she raised these lashes to} with Mary close by his side the whole of 
look upon MaeMurray, I was not surprised | the evening—they cost nothing, these little 
that his cold pale face warmed up with a | bribes to an already propitious fortune, and 
sudden interest. The next thirty or forty| they go so far to further destiny. From 
precious minutes of Havershaw and Co. Mac- | that night forward MacMurray was one of 
Murray used to most excellent advantage, | us; and you may imagine how bitterly hard 
even leading the ingenuous child to chat | it was for me, who had for years listened to 
about her first luncheon in a restaurant that | Mansfield’s interminable stories, smoked his 
morning, and to tell him, in her sweet wom- \rank tobacco, breathed the hot air in his 
anly way, of how glad she would have been | basement, lent a lenient ear to the melan- 
to have smuggled a cranberry tart home to | choly whining of his invalid wife, tipped 
Jamie. ‘Home-made crust, you know,” she | his boys with countless bits of silver, and 
said to MacMurray, “is so different; it’s quite | even put my name to a couple of moderate 
impossible to make it so nice and flaky.” All| liabilities in behalf of the household, all for 
this while there was a minor key of ecstasy | the sake of that dear face, to have MacMur- 
over the beads and ribbons and various gew- | ray come in and gloat upon it night after 
gaws, Which MacMurray took infinitely more | night, to see the faint color deepen in the 
pains to exhibit than if this sale was to | cheek, and a tender light take birth in her 
| eyes, and at last to have this marauder 


have what she wants, and charge it to me.” | 
Now MacMurray was the last man in the | 

| 

| 











determine his salary for the ensuing year. | 
His slender white hands flitted from one} openly proclaim to me his undivided inter- 
bauble to another, and he managed to make | est in that fair estate upon which I had 
that half hour one of the happiest of Mary’s | been me to trespass even in cere a 
life. Iwas like a bull in a china shop, and But the future was comfortably vague. 
served as an excellent contrast to this fine} Mary was the corner-stone of the home ma- 
lady-killer, for I could feel my blood begin- | sonry, and without her it would crumble to 
ning to boil in my veins, and my manner | pieces. , Her mother was a helpless invalid, 
was no doubt as flustered as my face. I put} three of the boys were of an unruly age, and 
Mary at last in an up-town stage; and as I | little Jamie was like a baby of Mary’s own 
went through the store again, MacMurray MacMurray complained unceasingly to me, 
made some frivolous excuse to call me, but | who would have been glad to shoulder the 
soon plunged into the subject nearest his| whole household for the sake of its sweet 
heart. womanly prop. 

“She’s simply enchanting,” he said—“a| “She actually talks,’ said MacMurray, 
lithe, vigorous, graceful bit of bemantty!) who had, singularly enough, chosen me for 
Chen what magnificent eyes! What asweet, | a confidant, “as if this abominable state of 
tremulous mouth! How natural and naive | affairs was to go on forever. I wish it 
she is! Her voice is so low and sweet, with would please God to either rid her mother 
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of her infirmities or take her where such 
troubles are over; as for the boys, they are 
a set of saAVALE 5.” 

“ Except Jamie?” I said, a little anxious- 
ly, for I kuew Mary’s heart was set upon 
the child. 

“T except nobody but Mary herself,” he 
returned. “Tm sick to death of them all. 
I don’t suppose you'll believe it, Bruce, but 
I swear to you that this woman, who is my 
promised wife, 1 have never yet held in my 
arms, nor have her sweet lips been given to 
my own. She’s shy and a little cold, and 
we never can be one minute alone.” 

** Mansfield is an Englishman, you know,” 
I said, “and is prejudiced against our Ameri- 
can customs.” And as I spoke I felt a glad, 
warm, consoling pulsation through my whole 
body, and the thought that my little pearl 
as yet belonged to nobody, even in a caress, 
lent a sort of exultation to my voice. 

But MacMurray went on to solicit my 


help in his extremity, and begged of me to | 


further any opportunity that might present 
itself for this dual solitude which he natu- 
rally coveted. 

Only one little week after, we sat, as usual, 
around the blazing heater. It was a freezing 
night in March; the wind roared down the 
big broad stove-pipe; the flames went wan- 
toning up to meet it; the sides of the heat- 
er sputtered and cracked, and took a sullen 
red tinge in unison with this fiery riot; and 
in the mean while Mansfield went on with 
one of his stories, raking idly with a long 
plaything of a poker this demon of a heater, 
till the air fairly palpitated, and the tem- 
perature was only fit for a salamander. 

“Can’t we go up in the parlors?” said 
Mac. “If it’s ever warm there, it must be 
to-night; and I heard you say, Bruce, that 
you wanted to look over the engravings.” 

The sly rascal knew this was a hobby of 
Mansfield’s, and while we were busy with 
the engravings, he could coax Mary off into 
the front parlor. Even while my heart con- 
tracted with the thought, his proposition 
was hailed with enthusiasm, and we pro- 
ceeded to carry it out, Mansfield at the head 
of the procession, with a lamp in his hand, 
for the hall above had not been lighted, the 
boys scrambling after their father, Mary 
and Mae following, and I bringing up the 
rear. The poor invalid lady was the only 
one left in the basement. No sooner had 
we reached the parlor door, and Mansfield 
had opened it, than a cold blast whipped 


out the light that he held, and suddenly we | 


were in total darkness. I began to grope 
my way, as folks will in this emergency, 
and immediately my extended hands came 
in contact with other hands, so soft and 
warm, and full of an electric magnetism 
that it thrilled through my every vein; and 
all at once my two hands had drawn those 
other two hands, and the body that be- 


| longed to them, close to my side. A {in, 
| silken fluff of hair touched my chin. | 

| past helping then; my head bent instinct. 
}ively down, and as my lips touched hers, | 
|inwardly vowed to take without a murmy 
| whatever poor penalty could be meted out 
| for this matchless felicity. The intoxiea 
| ting half-second had scarcely fled when | 
| found some powerful retribution close at 
|hand. A muffled shriek from below was 
| followed by more light than we wanted. 4 
| volume of smoke came rushing up the stair. 
| Way. 

“Good God! my poor wife!” cried Mans 
| field, tumbling down this stifling crater to 
| her relief. I caught up Jamie with one arm, 
land encircled Mary with the other. iy 
| boys scurried out through the front-door 

with MaeMurray, aud we were soon in safe- 

ty with some friends upon the block below, 
| whither Mansfield shortly brought the in- 
sensible form of his poor lady. 

She was not badly burned, but the shock 
was fatal, and she breathed her last befor 
} morning. Mansfield, who had never left 
| her side, gave way over the poor rigid body, 
}and it was found that he had sustained se- 
| vere injuries in rescuing her. The doctor 
| looked grave after the examination. 
| “Great Heaven!” cried Mansfield, “ there’s 
jhothing serious, I hope? Mary and the 
jchildren have nobody but me now, and 
| there isn’t a half-penny,” he added, in a 
| husky whisper, “ between them and starva- 
tion. I spent my last dollar on that infer- 
nal heater that has burned us out of house 
and home, and I’ve hesitated to insure be- 
cause every thing is so shaky in that 
way.” 


He looked around upon us appealingly. 
Mac’s face wore a sardonic solemnity, min- 
| gled with a contemptuous reproach, and he 
| remained silent ; but I stammered out some- 
| thing to the effect that every body had lost 
| confidence in insurance of late, and, linger- 

ing behind when Mae and I were about 
| leaving for the night, I bent over Mansfield, 
and told him to give all his energies to get- 
| ting well, that while I had a dollar it should 
be shared with him and Mary and the chil- 
| dren. 
“God bless you, Bruce !” said the suffering 
|man—‘God in heaven bless you!” Two 
| big tears rolled down his fevered cheeks, 
| and I caught just one sweet, fervid glance 
from Mary’s tear-dimmed and hollow eyes. 

“Here’s a nice look-out,” began Mac, as 
we walked along ; “a hopeful future for me, 
isn’t it ?” 





»| “Why, you've got your wish about her 


| poor mother,” I said, rather savagely, “and 
| Mansfield is likely to soon follow his wife. 
| You must be patient, you know.” 

“T suppose,” he said, inquiringly, “the 
| relatives, in that case, would come forward 
| and take the boys ?” 
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“What relatives?’ I replied. “TI never | 
rd of any.” } 
“Why, good heavens! Bruce,” said the 
retched lover, “a man can’t be expected 
marry all those boys with Mary ?” 
“It seems hard,” I rejoined. “ You might 
put them in an orphan asylum.” 
~ Ma Murray began actually to muse over | 
his idea, and declared he would be willing | 
to give something toward their support by 


, charitable institution of this sort. 

Whether he made known this liberality 
fintention to Mary, or that she was prompt- 
ed by some other feeling, there came a note 
to MacMurray shortly after, releasing him 
from his engagement, and a declaration on 
Mary’s part that her future was indissolu- 
jv linked with her father and the boys, 
uid that she could not reasonably expect 
jor had she any inclination to marry under 
these circumstances. 

It was a noble letter, and stirred Mac- 
Murray’s passion to the dregs. I trembled 


vyhen I saw him run his hands through | 


his hair distractedly, and heard him de- 
clare that he’d do any thing rather than 
give her up. 


“T’]l tell you what I'll do, Bruce,” he said; | 


‘lll offer to take Jamie—confound the brat! 
I always hated him; he has a way of get- 

g¢ under every body’s feet that Vil cure 
when I have the charge of him; but Ill 
take the little cub for the sake of getting 


Mary. A man will do most any thing for | 


. woman that he loves, Bruce. But that’s 
the extent of my offer—that’s all I’m willing 
to do.” 

I told him it was nobly generous on his 
part, but it seemed that Mary disagreed 
with me. She not only refused his offer, 
but declined to have any further negotia- 
tion in the matter. 

“And now,” said Mansfield, when I went 


up to see him that night, “ her whole future | 


is blasted because of this Quixotic idea of 
devotion to me and the children.” Mans- 


field was bolstered up in bed, Jamie was | 


asleep in a crib near by that I had sent up 
for the little fellow’s convenience two or 
three days before, and Mary was busily sew- 
ing. They had only saved the garments 


they wore, and her dear face already had | 


that care-worn look that lacerates the heart 


loyal enough to share every pang. “It cuts | 


me to the soul,” continued Mansfield, “ to 
see Mary deliberately put away, for the sake 
of me and the children, the happiness, per- 
haps, of a lifetime.” 

“The misery, you mean, papa,” said Mary. 
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“Tut, tut, Mary,” said Mansfield, “you 
can’t reasonably blame a man for not want- 
ing to saddle himself with a hulk like me, 
and a horde of half-grown boys. You can’t 
blame MacMurray. I’m a miserable wreck, 
and the boys are none of them out of the 
way. You couldn’t expect, Bruce, a ration- 
al man, however he might love a woman, 
to marry her under these circumstances.” 

“Not a rational man, perhaps,” I said, and 
my blood was all in a glow, the words slipped 
to my tongue without any volition of my 
own—‘not a rational man, perhaps; but 
suppose a madman should offer to do such a 
thing—and he must be a madman to hope 
for the felicity—suppose I was fool enough 
to think that Mary would marry me under 
any circumstances; suppose that I had wor- 
shipped her for years, and that she was dear- 
er than ever to me now in her devotion to 
you and the boys; and suppose that whether 
she marries me or not, she is but the one 
woman in the whole world for me.” 

“God bless my soul!” cried Mansfield, lean- 
ing forward and clasping his hands togeth- 
jer; “can this be possible? Mary, Mary, 
| don’t speak just now, child. Take time to 
consider this noble proposal of our friend, 
to whom Iam under unlimited obligations— 
a man in a thousand, Mary; the tip of his 
finger-nail worth the whole miserable body 
lof such a reptile as MacMurray. Take time, 
Mary—take a week.” 

“Take a year,” Limplored; and as I went 
over to her, and got down on my knees be- 
side her low chair, I trembled like a man 
upon the scaffold. The needle shook in her 
fingers; the muslin fluttered out of her 
hands upon the floor. “Mary, Mary,” I 
begged, like the coward that I was, “don’t 
| take from me the sweet uncertainty ; let me 
|} wait an eternity. In the mean time, I'll 
take Jamie,” I added, for he was awake and 
whimpering. Poor Mansfield fell back upon 
his pillow, and lifting the child to my heart, 
I sat down by the bedside. Suddenly two 
soft arms stole around my neck outside of 
| Jamie’s. Mary’s warm cheek was pressed 
| to mine. 

“Take us all,” she whispered—“ every one 
of us, please.” And I did, God helping me. 

Mansfield began miraculously to mend 
| from that moment, and took the head of his 
department in less than a year. One of the 
| boys is in the counting-room already, and 
another one will be among the goods as soon 
las he can leave school. Mary and I will 
never have a child dearer to us than little 
| Jamie. Every thing prospers with us, and 


| 


“Tm only too thankful to have escaped | the only thing that troubles us just now is 
marrying such a selfish, mean, miserable | how to properly heat the house we are build- 


wretch.” 


|ing up in Westchester County. What I 


Her eyes shone so, and her whole face was | wanted to say was, that if any body knows 
so glorified with intensity of feeling, that I| of a heater that will do the business thor- 
could scarce keep from crying out at her j oughly without exploding, I'd like to com- 


beauty. 


| municate with him. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN 
AMERICAN ART. 


\ JERE you to talk with almost any | 
member of the American Art Associ- 


ation, now holding its first annual exhibi- 
tion in the Kurtz Gallery in New York city 


(I have talked with several of them), he | 


would tell you that the principal reason 
why the Association was formed is that the 
National Academy of Design seemed unwill- 
ing to aid the progress of art in this coun- 


try. He would say that the Academy is | 


concerned too much with the comfort and 
the prejudices of Academicians; that it does 
not serve art energetically or disinterested- 
ly; that it appears to be jealous of young 
artists who are or have been studying in 


Europe; that it does not represent the tru- | 


est and freshest impulses in art; that, in a 


. . . | 
word, it is a mutual admiration and susten- 


tation society, sluggish, easily satisfied, and 


wholly out of sympathy and patience with | 


the rising children of light. Were you to 
ask him what the American Art Association 
proposes to accomplish, what aims it desires 
to realize, he might show you a copy of the 
simple resolutions passed at the time of or- 
ganization, October 29, 1877: 


“* Resolved, That an Association be formed by those | 


prezent, with the object of advancing the interests of 
art in America, the same to be entitled ‘The American 
Art Association.’ 

** Resolved, That the Association hold annual and 


special exhibitions of paintings, sculpture, and other | 
works of art, and that the first exhibition be held in | 


the city of New York during the coming winter.” 


This is all that the society has yet written 
out with reference to its purposes. But it 
must be confessed that the phrase “advan- 
cing the interests of art in America” tells a 
comprehensive story. 

The members of the Association are now 


fifteen in number, the following being their | 


names, in the order of their election: Walter 


Shirlaw, president; Augustus St. Gaudens, | 


vice-president; Wyatt Eaton, secretary ; 
Helena De Kay Gilder; Olin S. Warner; R. 


Swain Gifford; Frederick Dielman; Louis | 


C. Tiffany, treasurer; Francis Lathrop; Ho- 
mer Martin; Samuel Colman; Julian A. 
Weir; Jolin La Farge; Thomas Moran; and 
William Sartain. Three of them are mem- 
bers of the National Academy also, and two 
of them Associates of the same institution, 
where they still retain their places. One- 
third of the space in the Kurtz Gallery has 
been allotted to American artists now study- 
ing in Paris, one-half to American artists at 
home—no preference in the hanging of pic- 
tures being given to the artists in the Asso- 
ciation—and the remaining space to Ameri- 
ean artists in Munich, Rome, Florence, and 
other European cities, and also to promising 
young foreign artists. The members of the 
Association have, I believe without excep- 


| tion, been trained in the most celebrated 
| art schools of the Old World. 
| Itis by no means surprising that dissat- 
isfaction should have been manifested to- 
| ward the National Academy of Design. To 
complaints and accusations that Ihave me) 
| tioned are the same as those made against 
similar institutions in other lands. Take. 
for instance, the London Royal Academy. 
| Every reader of the English journals and 
|reviews knows how persistent, extended, 
and deep is English discontent with tha: 
corporate body. Well, there is perhaps 
| not an uncomplimentary remark concerning 
| the Royal Academy in those publications 
ithat has not been uttered substantially 
o some New York studios concerning th; 
| National Academy of Design. Look at this 
paragraph from the London Atheneun: 
|“ The recent elections can hardly be said t 
strengthen the position of the Academy, oy 
to promise well for its future. Four ney 
| votes placed in the descending scale, added 
to those which already tended that way, 
| wive cause for apprehensions, and provo 
| 


serious misgivings in the minds of the Acad- 
emy’s friends. More and more of those who 
| hoped the body would justify their faith by 
| wiser courses turn their faces away, and, as 
| each blunder occurs, find it harder and hard- 
|er to believe that the society is or cares to 
| be considered a representative one. The gap 
| between culture and cleverness is widening 
l every year, and no greater error could be 
committed by the R.A.’s than to keep whol- 
| ly on the side of the latter.” The Academy 
\is bolder: “The failures of the Royal Acad- 
|emy have not been restricted in their effect 
| to the limited sphere of its own labors. _ Its 
|enfeebled enterprise has served by way of 
| example to discourage individual effort else- 
| where, and therefore any movement which 
shows a conviction on the part of art stu- 
dents that more can be done deserves the 
|readiest welcome.” The Saturday Review 
| asserts that at the exhibition last year “a 
| large proportion of the pictures were mere- 
ly an improved reproduction of the men and 
women of the fashion-books,” and that “ the 
| want of soul, of mind, of any thing in the 
shape of an idea, was depressingly appar- 
ent.” Academicians and Associates, it is 
| true, are getting good prices for their pic- 
| tures, but “it can not be asserted that art 
| is prospering when such a very low stand- 
ard of invention and beauty is exhibited on 
| the walls.” The Examiner, advocating the 
| “much-needed and much-talked-of Academ- 


ical reform,” affirms that the present system 
of managing exhibitions in the Royal Acad- 
emy is a “mockery ;” that every body is 
beginning to see that “some change should 
| be made ;” that some of the first artists in 
| England will not exhibit under the auspi- 
| ces of that institution ; and that “ all lovers 
lof art know that the greater part of our 
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art lies outside of the threshold of” the 
Royal Academy building. The public en- 
eouragement of art, it maintains, can not 
long be suffered to remain in “the failing | 
hands” of that organization. A writer in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine says that the Acad- | 
emy is simply “George the Third’s or the 
court’s semi-private body of artists ;” that 
, arts of every country have degener- | 
ated under the stereotype pressure of acad- 
emies;” and that the Royal Academy, “an 
irresponsible society,” with inadequate ac- 
commodation, “ has, by its tyranny and low 
standard of selection, almost shut the door 
against the highest class of design.” It will | 
be observed that, with a single exception, | 
the quotations just made are not from letters | 
written to the journals in which they ap- 
peared, but from editorial articles. English 
dissatisfaction with the Royal Academy is 
wide-spread and intense. The Grosvenor 
Gallery exhibition and other exhibitions are 
outgrowths of that dissatisfaction. 

The Paris Salon, to be sure, is much more | 
liberally managed. All former exhibitors 
have votes in the selection of a council and 
a hanging committee. Nevertheless, some 
clever artists, notably the so-called “ Im- 
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they asked. Six or eight of them met to- 
gether and organized the American Art Asso- 


| ciation. In conjunction with the American 


artists in Paris, they appointed a committee 
of judges in that city, who should accept or 
reject every painting or piece of sculpture 
there offered to the exhibition in this city. 
Artists, therefore, who lived abroad ran no 
risks in sending their works to New York, 
these works being accepted by the Associa- 
tion before they left Paris. Such artists, 
too, were further encouraged to contribute 


} examples of their skill, because the exhibi- 


tion was conducted by men of like artistie 
tastes and purposes with themselves. Their 
pictures would be received with sympathy, 
and placed where they could make them- 
selves felt. At the same time the Associa- 
tion announced that it considered itself, and 
that it wished the public to consider it, in 
no sense a rival to the Academy. It reecog- 
nized the fact that both institutions, each in 
its own way, worshipped the same supreme 
goddess. It had seceded, not in the spirit 
of bitterness or of commercial competition, 
but in the spirit of freedom and of inde- 
pendence. 

In order to give breadth to the exhibi- 


pressionist School,” open annually an inde-| tion, it resolved to invite contributions 
pendent exhibition. It is not at all strange, | from some of the Academicians, as well as 
then, that there should be in New York city | from other artists at home and abroad. 
a company of artists who want more elbow- | And with a view still further to increase 
room than the National Academy gives| the range of the display, it decided to ex- 





them, who are not inclined to be at the| hibit studies and sketches as well as finish- 
mercy of the Academy until the time shall] ed pictures. Studies, being made directly 
come—if it is to come—for them to be elect- | from their subjects, and (in the case of land- 
ed Academicians, and who, even if elected | scapes) in the open air, have their own pe- 
to-morrow, would be outvoted and practi- | culiar charm of freshness and brightness. 
cally powerless to help themselves or their | They differ from completed works as con- 
friends. More than this, the members of | versation differs from written discourse. 
the American Art Association and a good | Simple, vigorous, original, sparkling, they 
many other artists received last summer| are often singularly interesting and forei- 
from the National Academy the snub direct. | ble, revealing, too, in many instances, the 
That institution, in view of what to it seem- | genius of an artist whose insufficient tech- 
ed to have been a partiality on the part of | nical skill does not permit him, in an elabo- 
its last hanging committee for a few of our | rately conceived and wrought composition, 
younger painters who had been or were | to show himself to advantage. The same is 
studying in Europe, passed a law to the | true in a great measure of sketches also; so 
effect that hereafter in every annual exhi-| that a public exhibition which consists of 
bition eight feet of line should be reserved | good pictures, studies, and sketches is a 
for the works of each Academician—eight | field of varied beauty and of abounding 
feet at least, and as many more as a hang- pleasure. Besides, the schools of Munich 
ing committee should see fit to allow. The and of Paris have long found favor in New 
law, indeed, was very wisely repealed soon York; and the productions of young men 
afterward, but its animus could not be for- | who, like many of the exhibitors, have been 
gotten by those to whom it was odious. To| trained in those schools, possess at least 
them it was the incarnation of the spirit | this interest, namely, that they can be in- 
of persecution. The reign of justice, they | telligently and curiously and, if we please, 
thought, was over. The Academy intended | uncomplimentarily contrasted with the fa- 
to take care of itself in the annual exhibi- | miliar works of the masters under whose in- 
tion, letting outsiders eat of the crumbs that | struction they came to light. 

fell from the Academicians’ table. The pride | The members of the Association insist, 
of the outsiders was touched. Their strength | however, that, in spite of their foreign 
they knew, because the public had admired | training, they are truly American in spirit 
their pictures, and the press had praised | and in work. They went from home simply 
them. Why not have a show of our own?|to educate themselves, to develop their 
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minds under more stimulating conditions 
than otherwise would have been possible. 
Their object was not to ingraft foreign art | 
upon American art. They wished only to | 
nurture their faculties, to cultivate their | 
tastes, to widen their vision, to increase 
their knowledge of technique. Paris, for 
instance, offers peculiar advantages. Its 
schools of art employ competent teachers, | 
and use approved methods. Its greatest | 
painters in their private ateliers gather pu- | 
pils and help them systematically, dili- | 
gently, Its atmosphere has | 
the aroma and the oxygen of art. So it | 
comes about that not every body there | 
would find himself comfortable in calling 
himself an artist, in hiring a studio, and in | 
displaying a shingle. A certain thorough- 
ness of education is there a prerequisite to 
any sort of social recognition as an artist. 
Tom, Dick, and Harry are not known as 
artists. Moreover, a French painting is 
something better than a reproduction of 
what a man has seen with his natural eyes. 
Contrast, for instance, a landscape by Corot, 
the Frenchman, with a landscape by Brett, 
the Englishman. The latter is, for the most 
part, what you and I might see were we 
where the artist was when he made his | 
study. It is a careful, labored, even lov- | 
ing representation of a natural scene. It 
shows us the running water, the overhang- 
ing boughs, the reflections, the sunlight, the 
clouds. It is,in the main, a truthful tran- 
scription, which has, or at least might have, 
its counterpart in nature, and which, when 
hung in one’s room, saves one the trouble of 
going out-doors to contemplate such things. 
Every detail has been most conscientiously 
attended to, most persistently elaborated. 
The scene has been the subject to be treat- 
ed; the artist has faithfully reproduced the 
scene. On the other hand, with Corot the 
scene is only a means to an end, that end 
being the expression of some feeling or emo- 
tion. He gives the reins to his fancy; he 
produces a poem. The outward facts—a 
distant farm-house, a bare heath, a country 
road, a pool by its side, some ordinary trees 

are lifted into his soul and transfigured, 
and then set down on the canvas, clad in 
“the light that never was on sea or land.” 
The artist has not given us an imitation of 
external nature; many of her details he has 
slighted and neglected; some of them, per- 
haps, he has partly falsified. But he has 
interpreted nature; he has communed with 
her spirit; he has shown us how she feels, 
and told us what she says. 
cian. He is a poet. 

What, thus far, has been the radical de- 
fect of American art? for certainly we do 
possess 2 national art as truly as does France 
or England. Althongh the nature of our 
art is varied, yet, as Professor Weir, of Yale 
College, recently said, it is quite possible to 
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discriminate between that which is distiye:. 
ively American, which bears the nnmistak. 
able stamp of originality, and that which is 
either the work of artists of foreign birt} 
residing in this country, or of Americans me 
siding abroad, and adopting the manners of 
foreign schools. Mr. Story has taken the 
trouble to come all the way from Rome 4 

tell us that our principal fault is “ litera 

but if by that word he means that 
the most of our pictures are merely litera] 
transcriptions from nature, he is misinforn. 


” 
hess 5 


a 
literal transcription from nature requires 
an amount of technical skill which fey of 
our artists possess. The severest and mos: 
protracted training is necessary to the pro. 
duction of such work, and the trouble wit] 
too many of our painters is that they 
deficient in academic learning. They cay 
not draw accurately; they can not colo; 
skillfully. They are amateurs, tyros, schoo]- 
boys, so far as education in the resources of 
the pencil and the brush is concerned. If. 
on the other hand, by literalness Mr. Story 
means unimaginativeness, his criticism will 
apply with equal force to many artists in 
every European centre. Only geniuses are 
truly imaginative, and not all even of them. 
The great defect of American art—to speak 
in the spirit of self-examination and sober- 
ness—is ignorance. American artists, with 
a few conspicuous exceptions, have not mas- 
tered the science of their profession. The; 
did not learn early enough how to draw; 
they have not practiced drawing persistent- 
ly enough or long enough. They are not 
deeply read in the philosophy of color. 
They have not clear ideas of what art is 
and of what art demands. They are no 
scholars at all. The spirit is willing, in- 
deed, but the flesh is weak. 

If we ask ourselves why all this is thus, 
we shall find the answer in the absence of 
schools for instruction, of models for study, 
and of a standard of culture. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the school in the National Academy 
of Design in New York has already express- 
ed itself in the formation of the Art Stu- 
dents’ League. The Academy, of course, is 
in a chronic state of impecuniosity, and last 
year was itself forced into a new departure, 
of charging its pupils tuition fees. This 
year, happily or otherwise, it has returned 
to the free system; but poverty ties its 
hands. Properly trained models are sought 
in vain by our figure painters, who listen to 
rhapsodical descriptions of the excellence 
and abundance of models in Paris, and shut 
their eyes in despair. Casts and copies of 
the finest art works ancient and modern 
are few and far between. The government 
can not do for us what the French govern- 
ment has done for France—what, for in- 
stance, the late ex-President Thiers did dur- 
ing his term of office —ordering for the 
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Louvre reproductions of the masterpieces 
of European sculpture and painting; and 
private citizens have not yet come forward 
renerously, and, if we please, patriotically, 
the void, but have preferred, in a very 


} 


to fill 


large number of instances, to encourage the 


artists of every other polite nation save their 


own, 


as our art-dealers can bear witness. | 


And as for a standard of art culture, it sim- | 


does not exist. ‘In England,” says Mr. 


piv 
yh 


Mi itthew Arnold, “there needs a miracle of | 


genius like Shakspeare’s to produce balance 
of mind, and a miracle of intellectual deli- 
cacy like Dr. Newman’s to produce urbanity 
Why? Because in that country 


of sty le.” 


oy 
404 


least of whose work will live long after we 
have all of us “ faded like a morning cloud 
into the azure of the past.” These men are 
not found in the “new departure” of which 
we have been speaking, but they have all of 
them, perhaps more than once, taken new de- 
partures of their own; and whatever things 
are true and honest and lovely in the pres- 
ent new departure are, we may be assured, 
neither strange nor unwelcome to them. 
The American Art Association will doubt- 
less soon be an established institution and 


a close corporation, like its rival, with the 


there is no institution corresponding to the | 


French Academy, no “sovereign organ of 
the highest literary opinion,” no “ recog- 


nized authority in matters of intellectual | 


tone and taste.” 
can art is some recognized authority in mat- 
ters of artistic tone and taste. It makes 


little difference whether such an authority | in the interest of culture, and of freedom to 


be crystallized into a national institution or | serve art according to the dictates of an en- 


be diffused in the national atmosphere. Had 
we only the authority in some shape—or in 
Now the American Art Associa- 
tion desires, as I have said, to do something 
for American art, or, speaking more definite- 
ly, its members want to make themselves as 
skillful as the best European artists. They 
wish to equal, if not to rival, the produc- 


tions of foreign schools. 


no shape! 


tunities of comparing their works with the 
latest and the finest Continental works. If 


They seek oppor- | 


What is wanted in Ameri- | 


same liability to miss its mark and to abuse 
its trust. It will undertake all the fune- 
tions of an academy of art, establishing 
schools, and conferring honors, as well as 
holding annual exhibitions; and in the hey- 
day of its strength the follies and the vices 
which it now sees in similar organizations 


|may be repeated in its own experience. 


| 


This new departure in American art is made 


lightened conscience, with none to molest or 


to make afraid. Culture and freedom—they 


| are the watch-words of these knights of the 


Muse. But even culture may degenerate 


|into pedantry, and freedom into contempt 


| for law, and both into snobbishness. 


| 


| to do. 


The 
foreign art, too, which may slip into Amer- 
ican studios may be false art, its imitators 
imitating its extravagances, its idiosynera- 
sies, its faults, as mere imitators are wont 
French landscape painting, for in- 


they had their way, the odious tariff imposed | stance, often not only unduly neglects de- 


upon the latter would be abolished, and pic- 
tures would circulate freely between the 
New World and the Old. They hope, in 
time, to increase in this city the opportuni- 
ties for art culture, even though nothing 
more be done than to establish a gallery of 
photographs from the old masters. 

But shall nothing be said in recognition 
of the services of our venerable National 
Academy? nothing in recognition of those 
well-known American artists whom I have 
called our “few conspicuous exceptions ?” 
No one, I venture to assert, can read the 
stirring utterances of a master like Mr. 
George Inness, as these were recorded in a 
paper entitled “A Painter on Painting,” in 
the February number of this Magazine, 
without respecting—I had almost said rev- 
erencing—his genius, his learning, his thor- 
oughly artistic methods and aims. Mr. In- 
ness, to be sure, warmly sympathizes, I am 
told, with the course of the American Art 
Association. Still, he is not a member of 
that body. But why mention him alone? 
There are J. Q. A. Ward, and Sandford Gif- 
ford, and Church, and M‘Entee, and Page, 
and Whittredge, and Eastman Johnson, and 
Winslow Homer, and Guy, and W. T. Rich- 


ards, and others, whose names do not appear 


on the roll of the Association, but much at 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| to details. 


tails for the sake of sentiment, but positive- 
ly distorts them. Professedly in the service 
of the very Queen of Truth, it is neverthe- 


less itself untrue. French figure-painting, 


| on the other hand, often sacrifices sentiment 


The poetic instinet either does 
not exist or is almost stifled. Brilliant tech- 
nical execution, masterly reproduction of 
men’s and women’s soulless bodies and ex- 
pressionless faces, are what we are invited to 
contemplate. Inthe presence of such work 
no emotion arises save, perhaps, that of won- 
der at the artist’s skill. One might as well 
look at an elaborately carved Japanese toy. 
Sometimes one might better look at such a 
trifle; for instead of inane figures we are 
shown improperly put or too meagrely clad 
ones that appeal solely to sensual emotions. 
I am not touching the question whether a 
work of art, properly so called, can have an 
avowedly moral aim; whether it is the prov- 


ince of art to teach and to preach. For my- 


| self, I hold that the sole end of art is the 


expression of beauty; and so believing, I 
am forced to admit that even a thoroughly 
indecent and carnal portrayal may be in the 
highest sense artistic. At the same time 
such a portrayal is immoral, and because it 
| is immoral, it may and should be condemn- 
ied. A true artist may be a sensual man, 
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and a truly artistic painting may be a sen- 
sual work. Art is one thing and morality 
another thing, and our conceptions of them 
must be kept distinct. When we dislike a 
good artist because he is a bad man, we un 
derstand what we are about. We also un 
derstand what we are about when we dis- 
like a good picture because its influence is 
bad 

It is interesting, though not very pleas 
ant, to observe that in the last Academy 
exhibition in New York there were three 


pictures from American artists studying in 


t 


Europe, which exemplified the failings of 
One of them 
was a landscape, in which details not only 
were neglected overmuch, but were un- 
truthfully depicted; another was a brill- 
iantly executed figure piece which won ad- 
miration for its prodigious skill of brush, 
but which was totally bereft of sentiment; 
while the third—it hung over the principal 
door in the south room 


which I have been speaking. 


was, as a lady vis- 
itor expressed it, “‘ not nice.” 

But, to go one step further, the greatest 
peril in the path of the new departure is 
the loss of originality. Imitation is the 
death of art; “the artist spirit is a spirit 


| “what do they mean? 


As soon as 

born, the surrounding world begins to , 
ate upon us, and so on to the end: a) 
er all, what can we truly call our o 
energy, power, and will? Could | 
out all Ll owe to my great foreruny 
contemporaries, truly there would 

but little over.” 
that “all efforts at originality ar 
quaint or monstrous.” 


Allston asserts 


Pascal, who 1 
knew what he was talking about, dryly 
marks: “ Certain authors, speaking ot 
works, say, ‘My book, my commentat 
history, ete” They betray their vu 
who have just got a house over their ] 


and have always‘ My house’ at their to 


jend. It would be better to say, ‘Om 


;our commentary, our history, ete., 


that, ordinarily, there is more in it t] 
longs to others than to themselyes.” 
let us not be blinded with the smo! 
words. Let us say that there is su 


| thing as originality; that it is entire] 


of rejoicing in the work of our hands,” not | 


in that of other men’s hands. 
the very breath of art 


Creation is 


out of nothing, but creation out of chaos, 
when the artist spirit broods upon it, and 
light, order, and beauty come forth. The 
imitator is a plagiarist, and the plagiarist 
is a sneak. 
ence that “expansive joy of soul” which is 
the reward and the characteristic of the 
creator, as well as the presage of immortali- 


ty. The members of the American Art As- | 


Sneaks usually do not experi- | 


patible with the widest familiarity w 
thoughts of others; and that it consists 
a word, in the power of combining, tra 
fusing, digesting, assimilating the mate: 
that comes into our possession from 


source whatsoever —“ bringing togethe 


| as De Quincey in another connection « 


not, indeed, creation | 


presses it, ‘from the four winds, like 1 
angel of the resurrection, what else wet 
dust from dead men’s bones, into the u 
of breathing life.” May each member ot 


| the American Art Association be just su 


} 


sociation are especially in danger of becom- | 


ing mere copyists—much as they abhor the 
word; in some instances they have already 
been accused of being channels for the man- 
nerisms of their European teachers. In the 
last Academy exhibition in New York, where 
some of their works were hung, the word 


gent visitors, was, and was intended to be, 
an unpleasant insinuation; and during the 
last six months the remark has frequently 


been made that some of the artists who | 


have lately returned from Germany and 
France do not paint as well as when under 
the helpful tuition of their masters. “ Let 
us see what they can do when they are 
alone before we praise them,” is an exhorta- 


tion that almost every body makes or hears. | suggestion that the population of Africa 


But wherein does originality consist ? 

The term is one often used but seldom 
defined 
foremost erities of the day, in an essay on 
Keats, does not think it useful to discuss 
whether that poet was original or not, “un- 
til it has been settled what originality is.” 
“People talk of originality,” says Goethe ; 


an angel! 


OUR INDIAN BROTHERS 
| ere the very settlement of the count 
the Indian problem has been one t! 
has received the attention of the thong! 
ful, and for its solution various methods 


| have been suggested, all of which, upon t 


al, have proved more or less unsatisfacto1 
A brief reference to these methods will sery 


| at once to assist in the better appreciation 
“Munich,” so often on the lips of intelli- 


of the problem as it stands for us of to-day, 
and also incidentally to suggest the steps 
which we ourselves have made toward 
higher culture. 

To the Spanish settlers upon this conti 
nent and the islands the native races ap- 
peared to be fit only to be made slaves of, 


and the indignant protest made by Las Casas 


against the cruelty which bid fair to ex 


| terminate them was supplemented by the 


afforded a better material for slavery. Gas- 


| par Cortereal, who, under the authority of 


so seldom, indeed, that one of the | 


} age was made in 1501. 


the King of Portugal, was the first to explore 
the coast, captured many of the natives 
and carried them back as slaves. His voy- 
In 1513 a decree of 
the Spanish Privy Council, issued by Fer 
dinand, justified the slavery of the Indians 
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BROTHERS 





he ground that only by this means could 
pe reclaimed from idolatry and educa- 
to Christianity. During the sixteenth 
tury, several the explorers who 
ited the continent of North America, na- 
vere carried back to Europe. In the 
rity of they were captured 
and made slaves of, but in a few cases 
induced to voluntarily make the voy- 
aud were treated with consideration. 
, 1584 Raleigh’s first expedition for ex- 
tion landed at the island of Roanoke, 
on their return carried with them to 
land two the natives, Manteo and 
se, who excited great attention. The 


by of 


cases 


by 


of 


* these returned with the expedition 


1527, as interpreter, apd, by the com- | 
Iment of Sir Walter Raleigh,” was chris- 

and invested with the title of Lord 

Re and Dasamonguepenk. This 
mony, only a ceremony, 
had as little influence in promoting jus- 
n their treatment of the Indians as did 

of Powhatan 


yanoke 


however, was 


» subsequent “crownation” 
the first permanent settlement 
in Virginia, for the 
ng apart of the stores sent over by the 
lon Company. 
settlers at Plymouth, 
a few months of their landing, made 
with Massasoit, the local 
m, which he kept until his death, 
¢ consistently their friend. With the 
nent of Massachusetts and the other New 
England colonies, the Indian problem soon 
ame one of the most important, since its 
tlement appeared to be necessary to their 
nexistence. Though the reason assigned 
James I. for granting the charters under 
ich the first settlements were made was 
alvancement of the Divine glory “ by 
ing the Indians and savages resident 


038 by 


a crown purpose 


Massachusetts, 
lin 


ity of peace 


set- 


hrin 
ring 


in those parts to human civility and a set- | 


d and quiet government,” yet in a very 

w years relentless war was the general 
condition of all the colonies with their In- 
dian neighbors. But even at this early day 
there can be found in the records of the time 

n oceasional evidence that the germs of a 

lief in a better policy existed. 

In the “ Body of Liberties,” which were ac- 
cepte ah in Massachusetts as the fundamental 
, “in resemblance of a Magna Charta, 
in 1641, occurs the provision, under the head- 
ing of “ Liberties for Foreigners and Stran- 

rs,” that “there shall never be any bond 
slavery, villanage, nor captivity among us, 
unless it be lawful captives taken in just 
vars, and such strangers as willingly sell 
hemselves or are sold unto us, and these 
shall have all the liberties and Christian 
usages which the law of God established in 
Israel requires. This exempts none from 


laws 


servitude who shall be judged thereto by 


authority.” 


sefore the adoption, however, of this le- | its enormous proportions. 


Vor. LVL—No. 335.—49 


| debated very earnestly in many of the 


be- 


gal sanction, the Indians made captive 
war had been held and sold as slaves. 

fact, this practice became common in al 

colonies, and the leg 
setts, Pennsylvania, 
1712 the 
adopted for treating this phase of the Indian 
problem at that time. In Massachusetts 
law was passed totally prohibiting, unde 
pain of forfeiture, the importation of Indian 
The following reason for this pro- 
Was given in the act “that 
conspiracies, barbarities, 
and other 
have 


1 
In 
lthe 
of Massachu- 
C 
various methods 


islation 
and South arolina, 


in , will indicate 


a 


slaves. 
ceeding itself 
diverse outrage 
thiefts, 


and enormitic s” 


murders, no- 


burglaries, 
torious crimes been, 


“especially of late,” con ‘Indians 
and other slaves” within of her 
Majesty’s plantations in America.” In Penn- 
sylvania a duty of twenty pounds was laid 
upon each negro or Indian brought into the 
province, ¢ ither by land or It 
refunded if they were re-exported within 
twenty days. In South Carolina it was 
made lawful for negro or Indian, to 
be baptized or ived into Christianity, 
but “he or they shall not therefore be 
umitted or set free.” It had bee 


“seve ral 


water. was 


slaves, 
rece 
man- 
na question 
colo- 
nies whether it was right to enslave any 
person who had been converted to Chris- 
tianity. 
During 
arate 
od of dealing 
own borders. 


the colonial period each of the sep- 
settlements followed meth- 
with the Indians within 
From the b 
tension of the set 
| was steadily driving 


its own 
1ts 
ex- 
tlements from the sea-coast 


eginning the 


the native population 
and their | — acquired by 
| conquest or purchase. As the Indians, how- 
ever, When in war, paid small attention to 
State boundaries, but, exasperated against 
the whole white r: attacked them indis- 
criminately wherever found, their 
danger forced the colonies to associate 
gether for their defense, 
thus gained of the advantages of union was 
of great service when the time 
struggle for independence. 
Under the Articles of Confederation 
Indian Bureau organized, August 7, 
1786. It was made to the War 
Department, and had two superintendents, 
for the district north of the Ohio, and 
the other for the district south of that river. 
Their duty was to keep the Indians quiet by 
treating them with justice, and preventing 
the encroachments by which their hostility 
| was generally prov oked. The States of Geor- 
gia, North Carolina, and Virginia especially 
conceived it their right to deal directly with 
the Indians, though the Articles of Confed- 
eration had given exclusive control over In- 
dian affairs to Congress. With the adoption 
of the Constitution the tide of emigration 
to the unimproved lands began to assume 
Only a small pro- 


westward, la 


ce, 
common 
to- 
and the experience 


eame for the 
an 
was 


subordinate 


one 
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= white 
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portion of these lands had been acquired by 
treaties with the Indians. The vast terri- 
tory of the West, which at that time lay 
almost entirely east of the Mississippi, was 
still in the possession of the Indians, and 
very soon the advancing colonization pressed 
hard upon their possession of it. As early 
as 1789 the Cherokees sent a delegation to ap- 
peal to their “elder brother, General Wash- 
ington, and the great council of the United 
States,” to protect them in their rights un- 
der the treaty made with them. Congress 
promised them justice, but as North Caro- 
lina had not at the time accepted the Con- 
stitution, and claimed the territory they 
occupied as under 
ing further could be done nationally. 
same year, however, North Carolina accept- 
ed the Constitution, and ceded to the Unit- 
el States the territory in question, which 
forms the present State of Tennessee. 
gress accepted it in 1790, and the same year 
passed an act “to regulate trade and inter 
course with the Indian tribes.” By its provis- 
Indians except with a license from the Pres- 
ident. Sales of land by the Indians were 
prohibited unless they were made at a pub- 
lic treaty, and offenses against the persons 


as though the same were performed against 
white men. 

A succession of treaties made with the 
Indians, at which various were 
made by them of portions of their lands, 
marked our relations with them during the 
subsequent period of our history. The lands 
were granted generally in consideration for 
payments of money in cash or in yearly pay- 
ments for a certain number of years. Many 
of these agreements have lapsed through 
time, but, according to the report of the 
Commissioner for Indian Affairs for 1877, 
the liabilities, under treaty stipulations, of 
the United States to the 
amount to an 


cessions 


Indian tribes 
aggregate of $6,302,668 44. 
A few of the specified items which compose 


the government holds to the Indians in the 
simplest and most effective way. 

sy articles of the treaty made with them 
in 1867 the Apaches, Kiowas, and Comanches | 
receive clothing yearly to the amount of 
$26,000; for the pay of a carpenter, a farmer, 
a blacksmith, a miller, and an engineer, 


| clothing; females over twelve years of 


| from time to time as the necessities of +) 


her jurisdiction, noth- | 


The | 


| “‘ for the purchase of such beneficial obj 


| other confederated tribes the United St 





$5200; for the pay of a physician and a} 
teacher, $2500; for seeds and agricultural | 
implements, $2500; and for the pay of a 
second blacksmith and supplies of iron and 
steel, $2000. The Chippewas of Red Lake 
and the Pembina tribes of Chippewas re- | 
ceive yearly a payment per capita in money, 
$10,000 to the first and $5000 to the second ; 
besides this, $12,000 for furnishing them 
gilling twine, cotton-maitre, linsey, blank- | 
ets, etc., and $3900 to pay one blacksmith, a 
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| physician, a miller, and a farmer: $1509 ¢.. 


iron, steel, and other articles, and $1009 
carpentering, ete. 


The Crows by the ; 


: sh > treat 
of 1868 receive yearly $22,723 “for s 


ing male persons over fourteen years of | 


with a suit of good substantial y 


a flannel skirt or goods to make the sam; 
pair of woolen hose, calico, and don atic: 
and boys and girls under the ages nay 
such flannel and cotton goods as thei, 
cessities may require ;” also another inst,}) 
ment “for the purchase of such articles 
Indians may indicate to be proper ;” als, 
yearly sum of $5900 for the “ pay of phys 
cian, carpenter, miller, engineer, farmer, 4 
blacksmith ;” another of $3000 for “pay , 
teacher, and for books and stationery ;” 


| other of $3250 for pay of “ blacksmith, 
Con- | 


and steel, and for seeds and agricultural 
plements ;” and also a further one of $20,() 


| as the condition and necessities of the I 
ions no one was allowed to trade with the | 


dians may require.” For the Flatheads a 


has agreed by treaty to pay a yearly install- 


|ment of $2100 for agricultural and indy 
| trial school, providing necessary furnite 
or property of the Indians were to be treated | 


books, stationery, ete., and for the employ- 
ment of suitable teachers; another ot 
$3000 for beneficial objects, under the direc- 
tion of the President; also for two far 

ers, two millers, blacksmith, gunsmith, tin- 
smith, carpenter and joiner, and wagon and 
plough maker, $7400, and keeping in re- 
pair blacksmith’s, carpenter’s, wagon and 
plough maker’s shops, $500; also for keep- 
ing in repair flouring and saw mill, and 
supplying the necessary fixtures, also 
for pay of physician, $1400; keeping in re- 
pair hospital, and for medicine, $300; also 
for repairing buildings for various employés, 
ete., $300; also for each of the head chiefs 
of the Flathead, Kootenay, and Upper Pend 
d’Oreille tribes, at $500 each. For the Kla- 


S500: 


|maths and Modocs, a yearly payment of 
this sum will indicate the relations which | 


$3000, to be expended under the direction of 
the President; also $1000 for repairing saw- 
mill, and buildings for blacksmith, carpen- 
ter, wagon and plough maker, manual-labor 
school, and hospital; also $1500 for tools 
and materials for saw and flour mills, car- 
penter’s, blacksmith’s, wagon and plough 
maker’s shops, books and stationery foi 
manual-labor school; also $6000 for pay of 
superintendent of farming, farmer, black- 
smith, sawyer, carpenter, and wagon and 
plough maker; also $3600 for pay of physi- 


| cian, miller, and two teachers. 


To the Nez Percés the United States is by 


| treaty obligated to pay yearly $4000 for ben- 
| eficial objects, at the discretion of the Pres- 


ident; also $17,200 for two schools, etc., pay 
of superintendent of teaching and two teach- 
ers, superintendent of farming and two 
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:, two millers, two blacksmiths, two} amount of $370,913, made 279,000 shingles, 


niths, tinner, carpenter, wagon and | 330,600 pounds of sugar, and 50,000 bricks. 


maker, keeping in repair saw and This report gives the number of Indians 
st mills, for necessary tools, pay of physi- | in the United States, exclusive of those in 
pairing hospital and furnishing med- | Alaska, and also those tribes under Sitting 
te., repairing buildings for employés | Bull who have declared their intention of 
ithe shops for blacksmith, tinsmith, gun-| remaining in the British Possessions, as 
h, carpenter, wagon and plough maker, | 250,809. The number of Indians of mixed 
tools therefor, and pay of head | blood is given as 27,749. The number of 
f: also $3000 for boarding and clothing | Indians who have so entirely abandoned 
who attend school, providing; their savage method of life as to wear 
»., With necessary furniture, pur-| citizens’ dress is given as 112,903. The 
wagons, teams, tools, ete.; also} number of houses occupied by Indians is 
the salary of two subordinate! given as 22,199; of these, during the year, 
ilso $3500 for repairs of houses, | 944 were built by the Indians themselves, 
8, ete.; also $7600 for the salary | and 159 were built for them. They have 
matrons for schools, two assistant! 107 mills, 208 shops, and 330 schools, of which 
farmer, carpenter, and two mill- | 60 are boarding-schools and 270 day schools. 
In these schools there are 200 male teachers 
e items are a fair sample of the gen- | and 237 female teachers, making a total of 
ter of the supplies furnished for | 437. The number of scholars attending 
ns. The difference there is be-| school a month or more during the past year 
hem and the beads, blankets, and | among the five civilized tribes of the Indian 
thawks which formed the chief items | Territory amounted to 5496, of which 2905 
dian supplies in the earlier times, is the | were males and 2591 females. Of the other 
thing that strikes the observer. Be-| tribes 6019 pupils attended school a month 
furnishing the materials for an indus- | or more, of which 3295 were males and 2724 
school in which to teach the young to| females. The amount spent for education 
ie self-supporting and furnishing a}among them during the past year was 
n for the “crownation” of the chief, | $337,379, derived from the following sources: 
re lies a difference of method which is : amount obtained from the government, 
licative of our own progress as of that of 1 2909.337: from the funds owned by the 
recipients of our bounty. tribes, $31,989; funds contributed by the 
t, in fact, the Indian is not the recipient | State of New York, $2916; and coming from 
ir bounty, for really we owe him more | other sources, $37,137. The number of In- 
1 he receives. Setting aside any senti-| dians who can read in English is given as 
tal considerations of the justice with | 23,871, in Indian as 17,269, and the number 

h he has been treated, the fact remains! who can read in both languages as 8806. 
t we have entered upon his heritage, In the efforts made for the civilization of 
th ain we have driven with him | the Indians our churches have taken a prom- 
» nearly resembles that by which Jacob, | inent part, expending large sums of money, 
ramess of pottage,entered upon his broth-| and supplementing the mere mechanical 
Esau’s birthright, to be a matter of seri- | operations of civil administration with that 
s self-congratulation. And, besides, the | moral influence which is at the root of all 
Indian is by no means a pauper. According | permanent civilization. The field is divided 
to the report for 1877 of the Commissioner | between the various denominations, inelud- 
of Indian Affairs, the United States holds | ing the Quakers and Roman Catholics. In 
n trust for various Indian tribes nearly | the selection of teachers the government is 
$3,000,000. The chief portion of this money | materially aided by the counsels of these 
ime from the sale of their lands. bodies. They build churches, establish hos- 
But even more encouraging than this for | pitals, support white missionaries and Indi- 
e Indians’ future is the statement of the| an young men studying for the ministry, 
results of their labor given in the above-| and distribute books, clothing, and furniture 
tioned report. They have cultivated | among the Indians. A suflicient indication 
luring last year 292,550 acres of their reser- | of the efforts made in this direction is the 
vations, and broken up for cultivation 19,747 | fact that during a period of two years and 
ore. Upon this they have raised, of wheat,| three months the Protestant Episcopal 
628,270 bushels; of corn, 4,656,952 bushels ; | Church expentled $39,767 for the good of the 
f oats and barley, 349,247 bushels; of vege- | Chippewa Indians at White Earth, Minne- 
tables, 556,975 bushels. Of hay they eut|sota. Among the items of expenditure we 
142.473 tons; raised 3467 tons of melons, and | note—in addition to matters of a more im- 
3721 tons of pumpkins. Of stock they own portant character, already indicated—the 
209,021 horses, 7265 mules, 217,883 cattle, | payment of $45 for spectacles for aged In- 
121,358 swine, and 587,444 sheep. Besides | dians, and $50 for “candy for Indians at 

this they sawed 2,885,856 feet of lumber, | Christmas.” 


ery 


ut 92,191 cords of wood, sold furs to the| The statements made in the report for 


4} 





as 


+ ROE: 


< See 


em mF 
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1877 of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Mr. EA . Hayt, show that the policy of edu- 
cating and civilizing the Indian has really 
begun, and justify a hope that the Indian 
problem may yet be solved in a way that 
will not discredit the best intelligence and 
morality of the nation. As early as 1218, 
in making the treaty with the Indians of 
Ohio, by which they ceded all their remain- 


in that State, certain portions | 


re reserved for various families, bands, 
nd individuals, with the idea that they 
might adopt the habits of civilized life. 
‘rom this time forward the conception that 
it would be possible, by treating the Indian 
with justice and sympathy, to secure a last- 
ing peace with him, has been constantly 
increasing in the public mind, and the con- 
viction has grown stronger that in the ma- 
jority of cases, to say the least, the fault, 


when there was any trouble with him, was | 


ours more than his. 


In consequence chiefly of this growing | 


sentiment, the Indian Bureau in 1849 was 
made a part of the newly created Interior 
Department, giving to the Secretary of the 
Interior the supervisory and appellate pow- 
er over Indian affairs exercised up to this 
time by the Secretary of War. The change 
was a most necessary and desirable one. It 
was a public declaration that henceforth 


if possible, our relations with the Indians | 


were to be upon the basis of peace, not of 
war. That our own political organization 
had been previously incomplete was shown 


conclusively by the creation of the Depart- | « 


ment of the Interior. It was an evidence 


that the growth of the nation in civil life | 


required a new organ for performing 


g its new 
functions. 


In 1866 the Indians began hostilities, but, 


at a council held with them in 1867, express- | 
ed a desire for peace. The same year Con- | 


gress appointed a commission to make peac 


ith them, which reported to the President | 


January 7, 12868. This commission was com- 


posed of Mr. G. Taylor, the Commissioner | 
of Indian Affairs; J. B. Henderson; W. T. | P! 


Sherman, lieutenant-general; William 8. 
Harney, brevet major-general ; John B. San- 


born; Alfred H. Terry, brevet major-gener- | 


al; 8. F. Tappan; and C. C. Auger, brevet 
major-general. As will be seen, the army 
was well represented in it, and therefore it 


conclusions upon the comparative efficiency | 


of the military and civil methods of treat- 
ment of the Iidians are of exceptional value. 


In the course of their report they find ocea- | 
sion to speak of the change which had been | 


proposed of again transferring the depart- 
ment of Indian affairs to the War Depart- 
ment, and say: 


f we intend to have war with them [the In-} 


the bureau should go to the Secretary of 
If we intend to have peace, it should be in 


lepartment. In our judgment such wars are 


wholly unnecessary, and, 
and the country will agree 
advise the change. It is possib 
spite our efforts to maintain peace, 
on us by some tribe or tribes of Indians, 
of such occurrence it may be well to p 
| revision of the intercourse laws or else\ 
| time the civil jurisdiction shall cease and 
jurisdiction begin. If thought advisab 
gress may authorize the President to turr 
military the exclusive control of such trib 
continually hostile or unmanageable. Under t 
which we have suggested, the chief duties of ¢ 
réau will be to educate and instruct in t 
arts—in other words, to civilize the Indian 
itary arm of the government is not the most 
adapted to discharge duties of this ch 
have the highest possible appr ciation of t 
of the army, and fully re i 
tegrity and honor, but we a 
a thousand would like t 
and write, or Indian men 
emphatically civil, and not militar if 


Elsewhere in the same report 
mission, discussing the charactez 
dians, said: 


“Tf it be said that th i 
answer that, if civilized, they might be reas 
least they would not be dependent upon t 

and the mt they would no longer want a « 
| exclusively for game, and the presence of t 

man ones become desirable. If it is said 
cause they are savages they should be ex 
| we answer, that, aside from the 
| gestion, it will prove exceedingly 

ey considerations are permitted to weig! 

to civilize than to kill. 

“In making treaties it was enjoined on us t 

move, if possible, th uses of complaint on t 

of the Indians. This would be no easy task 
have done the best we could ander the cireun 

but it is now rather late in the day to think of « 
rating from the minds of the present generat 
remembrance of wrong. Among civilized men 
usually springs from a sense of injustice. W1 
learn that the same rule holds good with India 
chief difficulty is removed. Butit is said our wars 
| them have been almost constant. Have we | 
formly unjust? We answer unhesitatingly, 
are aware that the masses of our people 
ly toward them, and the legislation of Congress 
always been conceived in the best intentions, | 
has been erroneous in fact or perverted in exe 
Nobody pays any attention to Indian matters. 
is adeplorable fact. Members of Congress understat 
| the negro question, and talk learnedly of finans 
other problems of political economy; but wh« 
) ess of settlement reaches the Indian’s hom 
only question considered is, how best to get h 
When they are obtained, the Indian is lost sig “ht 
It would be harsh to insinuate that covetous eyes “r 
possibly been set on their remaining possessions, 
| extermination harbored as a means of accomp! g 
| it. As we know that our legislators and nine-tent 
of our people are actuated by no such spirit, wo 
not be well to so regulate our future conduct ir 
matter as to exclude the possibility of so unfavora 
an inference?” 


} 


This report, which was presented on the 
7th of January, 1868, was signed by General 
Sherman, who personally assisted at a num- 
ber of the conferences the commission held 
with the Indians, and doubtless expressed 
his sentiments with those of the other com- 
missioners; and yet, in 1873, when the peace 
commissioners were massacred by the Mo- 
doc Indians at the lava beds in Oregon, 
| General Sherman, on the 12th of April, the 
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‘ter the massacre, telegraphed to Gen- 

illan the following order: “ You will 
ily justified in their utter extermina- 
Indians must be 
hen the government commands, t 
y; and until that state 
hed, through persuasion or fear, we « 
| ope for pear e 

juxtaposition of these 
from the person 
d of treating the Indians wit 
civilization that it 
the Indians we have to deal, 


ne 
rocess is to be successful, 


{ ‘ 
: \ 


0 know 


h 
il 


made 


Al t 
ey 
+ ohbev: of mind is 
an 


two 


same Cc ce 


ir shows 
th if 
but with our- 
to 


If-con- 


also, if the civilization ish 
] 


‘ 


, we W 


er gain or impart is based upon si 


regulated by justice inste: 


I 


id of pas- 


dl 
7 
ih 


ere is no question that the massacre | 


ce commissioners was a base piece 
y; but how frequently have the 
ins who confided themselves to our | 
ver been treated with treachery and cru- 
The very from ] 


ye 


eC! 


? ni the | 
bove quotations were made speaks of the 


1 Ly 


h Vo! 


report whic 


other out- 


“The partic- | 
too well known 


at Tort 1, among 
following terms: 
are 
peated here with all 


It 


¥ the 
rs of this massacre 


i¢ 
I { 


its heart-r 
is enough to say that it | 
parallel in the records of 


is 
Fleeing women, holding 


» | 
na- 


\ 


es. sa i 
has 
rbarity. 

r hands and praying for merey, were 

» killed and 

“Lin derision; men were tortured and 
ed in & manner that would put to 


the of interior 


shot down; infants wet 
savage ingenuity 
Chere is a bill now pending in Congress 
h provides for the transfer of the office 
‘Indian Affairs from the Department of | 
the Interior to the War Department. The | 
of the army, 
ismisses all civil officers connected with 
h 
It does not come within the prov- 
ice of this paper to decide for or against 
» wisdom of the proposed transfer. It 
matter for the mature consideration of 


¢ 
i 


ll contemplates no increase 
dd 


} 


an affairs excepting the clerks of t 
uu. 


e 


1T¢ 


is 


a 


our legislators, involving questions of pro- 


found statesmanship. In general, the argu- 
ments adduced in favor of the transfer are: 

1 
subject to gross abuses, especially through 
fraudulent contracts, while army contracts 
e been free from any suspicion of frand. 
. That there would be a saving of ex- 


V 
» 


pense to the government, since the offices | 


performed by the army in the administra- 


on of Indian affairs would be merely inci- | 


dental to the performance of regular duty. 
3. That the more effective discipline of 
» army would enable it to offer fall pro- 
tection to the white settlers against the In- 
dians, and to the Indians against the whites. 
This argument assumes that civilians have 
been mainly responsible for the troubles 


| other voluntary 


subjects, the Indian, compelled by conta 
| 


. That the civil administration has been | 


BROTHERS. 


] 


Lhe 


he army has been called in to set- 


4. That it does not properly devolve upon 
the the 
Indians, this being a missionary work which 


covernment to educate and civilize 
ought to be sustained by the churches and 
associations, The essence 
is that the government 

ith the regulation of our 
intercourse with the Indians with a view to 


of this 


has ouly to do w 


argument 1¢é 


the establishment of justice and the preser 
vation of order, and that these an 

e effectively and more economically se- 
cured by military administration. There- 
fore, in the bill to which we have referred, 


it 
aut 


ends ¢ ve 


] 


) 
ion is 
rious denominations 


the only provision for edue a see- 
tion protecting all reli 


against molestation in their religious and 
philanthropie efforts to advance the Indians 
in moral, religious, and literary culture.” 

5. That the I 
with full responsibility, will not provoke 
hostility or assume a menacing attitude, but 
will effect 


constabul iry force, securing 


army, having been invested 


in become eventually a strong 
and or- 
duty 


peat e 
s the first 


der; and as subjection i of 


; 
{ 


with a force which he must respect to learn 
the lesson of self-restraint, will under milita- 
be more readily prepared 
to assume the privileges and duties of citi 
zenship. 

The strongest arguments against the pro- 
posed change 


ry administration 


are probably those which have 
in the recent protest made 
to Congress by the five civilized nations of 
the Indian Territory. The document 
prepared by D. H. Ross, the Cherokee chief. 
We select what seem to us the 
reasons for the protest: 

1. That for more than half a century the 
War Department had entire charge of In- 
dian affairs, and a 
failure, whether viewed in the light of econ- 
omy or in the light of morality, Christian- 
ity, and progress. The alministration was 
changed at a time when the Indians were 
spread over a larger territory and were more 
warlike and formidable than they now are. 

2. The presence of military posts and arm- 
ed bodies of men in any community begets 
trouble, especially in an Indian community. 
Nearly all Indian wars have been provoked 
| by the military. The moral influence of the 
| Soldiers upon the Indians has been of the 


| 


} 


been advanced ( 


was 


s 


most forcible 


its administration was 


9 


worst character. 
3. The “peace policy,” in so far as it has 


Mr. 


lhad a fair trial, has been successful. 
| Ross adduces statistics similar to those em- 
| bodied in this article, showing what prog- 
|} ress has been made in the civilization of the 
| Indian. 

4, The reform of abuses can not be better 
accomplished in the War than in the Inte- 
|rior Department. “There is no good reason 
| why the honored head of the War-office and 
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his clerical force should haye more sinew, 
disposition, and skill to devote to the man- 


honored 
Interior and his 
iflicient army management 
and fully 
is certainly as expensive, 
from your yearly appropriations. 
lo admit that there is more wisdom, integ- 
rity, and efticiency in your little 
25 000 souls, 


Indians, than the 
office of the 


agement of the 
head of the 


clerical force. 


nust be more complex than civil, 
as arduous, It 
judging 
army of 
rank and file, than in your 
10,000,000 of civilians, is a sad and, we} 
think, unjust relectidn upon the people of 
this great government. To claim that the 
military are better paymasters and account- 
ants in the har Indian founds, and 
therefore ought to control all Indian inter- 
sustained by faets nor by the 
records of the War-oftice antedating the 
transfer in 1849, when it was permissible t 
keep no aceounts whatever of certain In- | 
dian moneys received and disbursed, or to 


idling of 


ests, 1s not 


keep such accounts so loosely that neither | 
the head of the office nor any of his subor- | 
dinates could make an intelligible state- | 


nent of the 


80 (See 


same when ealled upon to do | 
report of committee of Congress 
to examine into the management of Indian 
affairs in the War-oftice in 1842.)” 

In connection with this last argument it | 
is a significant fact that the present admin- | 
istration of Indian affairs is so determined | 
in its exclusion of fraudulent contracts that | 
among the present advocates of the trans- } 
fer of Indian affairs to the War Department 
may be found several interested parties who | 


were formerly its bitter opponents, but who | 
now feel confident that their mercenary in- | 
terests would be more likely to be served in 
dealing with the army than with the In- 
dian Bureau. The fact casts no injurious | 
reflection upon the War Department, while 
it is complimentary to the Department of 
» Interior. These men indulge the hope | 
that the War-office, notwithstanding its | 
past excellent record, may in the future be | 
safely invaded by the cormorants who have | 
o often preyed upon the Indian Office. 
Certainly the change of administration, 
in the shape in which is now presented | 
to Congress, is radical, involving the aban- 
donment of all direct efforts by the govern- 
ment for the civilization of the Indians. 
Much hus been said about the sentimental- 


> | 
ism of those opposed to such a change, but | 
the sentiment is one of Christian feeling | 
1 
, 


and philanthropy, and whatever we may 
think of it as an element in the practical 
operation of government, it is yet undenia- | 
ble that another and far different sentiment | 
operates upon some minds in favor of the | 
change; the feeling takes shape in the | 
proverb that “there is no good Indian but 
a dead Indian”’—a feeling which contem- | 
plates the extermination of the race with | 
apathy, if not with congratulation. | 
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of gradually 
rather increasing 


a sentimental aspect, and will hard 


} tance. 


| rule, not deere 


| 18,—1876. Report of Indian Office 


lt is also to be remembered that t 


| already made with the Indians make e) 
! 


provisions for the maintenance among 
of teachers and other civilizing ag 

It would seem that the Ind 
diminishing in 






hnumbs 
, Since their relatio) 
the whites, though it has introduce: 
destructive agencies as liquor and ya 
diseases, has also aided them to acquire s 
of the improved conditions of existenc: 
This matter forms the subject of a] 
phiet recently issued by the Burean of 
cation, in which, for the first time, as 
statement is made of the various esti) 
which from time to time have been put 


|} ward of the numbers of the Indians, 


the grounds for accepting them intelligy 
ly discussed. The pamphlet is itself , 
outline of the more extended historieal in. 
ere gathered concerning the Ind 
by the Commissioner of Winention,wi 0 


}resented the Interior Department in 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876, and is en 
tled “Preliminary Observations relating 


Indian Civilization and Education.” ( 
cerning the importance of the inquir 
pamphlet says: 


**The solution of the problem of Indian civiliz 
depends greatly on the conclusions reached respect 
Indian population. If, as is generally believed, t 
Indians are a vanishing race, doomed to disap} 
a not remote period, becanse of their contact wit 


| ilization, or for any other reason, then the efforts 


behalf of their civilization will assume in most n 
ly be consider 
relation as regards their practical 
ut, on the contrary, if it is shown to bx 






their true 


| that the Indians, instead of being doomed by circ 


stances to extinction within a limited period, 
-asing in numbers, and are in all 
| bility destined to form a permanent factor, an 

ing element, of our population, the necessity of tl 
civilization will be at once recognized, and all ef 
in that direction will be treated as their importa: 
demands. 








The following recapitulation of eightee 
| different estimates made between 1729 and 
| 1876 is of interest: 


1.—1789. Estimate of General Knox, Secreta- 


EVO NEON voce snsiteks ss hanee reac 4 76, 
2.—1790. Estimate of Gilbert Imlay, ee d 
BREE osncsivcacsnnecesversudes 0 
3.—1820. Report of Jedediah Morse to Seere- 
tary of War, made in 1822 
4.—1825. Report of Secretary of War.. 
5.—1829, Re port of Secretary of War.. 


6.—1834. Report of Secretary of War. 3 
7.—1836, Re sport of Superintendent of India in 





BDL +4 6a dain donvacdibananss -- 253,464 
8,—1837. Report of Superintendent of Indian 
PE, sae vcescoubhesagnees ve +. 302,498 





9.—1850. Re eee H. R. & 





shoolcraft 








10,—1853. Report of United States Census of 
DE na cccckbiwennensses besbesecee 
11.—1855. Report of Indian Office ........ 
12.—1857. Report of H. R. Schoolcraft 
13.—1860. Report of Indian Office . 
14.—1865. Report of Indian Office 
15.—1870. Report of United States Census 
16.—1870. Report of Indian Office ............ 313,: 371 


305,065 


291,352 


17.—1875. Report of Indian Office . 
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he repo 
hich a substantially for 1560, was the 
rst containing the tabular “statement in- 
licating the schools, population, and wealth 

he different Indian tribes which are in 

t connection with the government of 

United States.” <A similar report has 
en issued each year since from the Indian 
has in-| 
Con- | 


lye 
Ofiice, and, especially since 1870, 
creased in completeness and value. 
ning the estimates of the number of In- 
us prior to 1789, the pamphlet remarks: 
» estimates of the Spanish adventurers, whose 
ns were more extensive than those of any | 
iation in the sixteenth century, were accepted | 
lom questioned for a long period; of 
The Spanish estimates were 


some 
e still accepted. 
based on their previous experience in the more 
y populated countries of Mexico and Peru; be- 
they warred with the n and it 
n a Spanish trait to underrate the numerical 


itives, has nev- | 
ngth of an enemy. 
‘The first French explorers were largely composed 
jastics, whose imaginations were kindled by a 
nplation of the heathen multitudes they were to 
) the The extravagance of many of their 
tes has been shown, and yet-they are to a con- 
ible extent accepted to-day. 
» early English colonists formed permanent set 
ts. Their little towns were 
r-courses which were the great highways of In- 
in travel, and at points on the coast to which the 
Indians had long resorted. They thus came in contact 
1 a very large proportion, relatively, of the Indian 
lation. They were also engaged in hostiliti 
1 the Indians, and were naturally misled as to the 
mber of their foes by the ubiquity of the savages, | 
» mode of warfare enabled them to strike a hamlet 
to-day and another fifty miles away to-morrow. 
‘There were other reasons more general why esti- 
ites were exaggerated. Trade brought to the points 
xchange large numbers of Indians from great dis- 
The Indians naturally, for purposes of their 
1agnified their own numbers and importance, 
“The vast extent of the country, compared with the 
iore limited areas to which the English, French, and 
iards were accustomed, and which were densely 


cross. 


‘Th . 
naturally seated on 


8 


opulated, led them to greatly magnify the actual pop- 


ulation of the New World.” 

The conclusions arrived at in this pam- 
hlet may be briefly summarized in the fol- 
»wing statements. The Cherokees, since 
1509, have substantially increased in num- 
bers, those in the Indian Territory number- 
ing 18,672, and those in Georgia and the 
Carolinas, 2400. The Seminoles have also 


increased, numbering in the Indian Terri- | 


The 
de 


Florida. 
somewhat 


tory 2553, and about 500 in 


Indians in California have 


creased during the last seven years, now | 


numbering 15,665. Of the Iroquois Confed- 
eracy there are in New York 4000, and in 
other parts of the United States about 3000, 
rhe tribes belonging to this league have 
gradually declined in numbers, but are now 
said to be slowly increasing. “These In- 
says the pamphlet, “have in their 
experienced almost every test that 


dians,” 
history 
can be 
just emerging from barbarism to civiliza- 

In regard to the Sioux, the Rev.S.R. 
Riggs, a missionary among the Indians, says: 
“Forty years ago the Dakota or Sioux nation 


tion.” 


rt from the Indian Office for 1861, | was counted variously from 2 
souls; 
more.” 
civilization naturally, almost necessarily, in- 

| crease disease 
cial period is once 
cleanliness becomes in a large sense the 


| 


applied to the vitality of a people | 


BROTHERS. 





25,000 to 30,000 
is known to number 10,000 


“The first steps toward 


it 
adds: 


now 
Tie 


and death......When this eru- 
passed, the gospel of 


gospel of physical salvation.” 


That the Indians are surely destined to re- 
main with us would seem to be the opinion 
of those best able to judge. If they are 
not destined to disappear through natural 
causes, every consideration should lead us 
to treat them well, even from a strictly pe- 
cuniary point of view. War with them is 
too expensive, and the money that it has 
us is the least of the evils such wars 
have entailed. The report of the Indian 
Oftice for 1868, in discussing the change then 
proposed of transferring the bureau from 
the Interior to the War Department, said: 


cost 


**Tt would seem that the cost price of Indians slain 
in the Florida war, in the Sioux war, and in the late 
Cheyenne war h n on a fair ! a 

ion of dollars each ; and if our Indi are 
to be ended by exterminating the race 
the present rate of one Indian killed per month, that 
the achievement will be completed at the end of ex- 
actly 25,000 years ; if each dead Indian is to cost 
the same hereafter as heretofore, the pre¢ 
we will have to expend is $300,000,000,000 to complete 
the extermination. But besides the cost to the Treas- 
ury, it is found by actual comparison, approximating 
closely the truth, that the slaying of every Indian costs 
us the lives of twenty-five whites, so that the extermi- 
nation must bring about the slaughter of 
7,500,000 of our people. Extermination by arms is 
simply an absurdity, unless we could get the Indians 
under the protection of the flag in large 
round, and butcher them, as at Sand Creek.” 


average 


avd 


in trouble 


s bec 
L 


mill 


and 
ise sum total 


process 


masses, Sur- 


The country has too recently been shock- 


}ed with the results of war with the Indians 


to be unaware of what it means; but the 
information of the results already reached 
by the attempts to civilize the Indians is 
not as generally diffused as it should be. 
We have already presented in a general 
| way the industrial and educational results 
| of the policy of civilizing the Indians. Some 
details in the report for 1877 are suggestive 
and interesting. One-third of the teachers 
in the Indian State schools of New York are 
Indians, and their schools have the fullest 
attendance. The Iroquois Agricultural So- 
ciety holds an annual fair and cattle show, 
and a temperance convention of the Six Na- 
| tions was held last year, organized by the 
The Cherokees have sev- 


| leading Indians. 
enty-five common day schools, two commo- 

dious and well furnished seminaries—one for 

| each sex—a manual-labor school, and an or- 
This nation has shown re- 

| markable recuperative power. In 1855 the 
| Cherokees exported to California and the 
| Eastern markets 90,000 head of beeves, worth 
at home $1,620,000. At the close of the late 

| civil war there were, Mr. Ross reports, not 
|exceeding 200 cows and calves left in the 


| Cherokee country. There are to-day be- 


| phan asylum. 
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tween 80,000 and 100,000 head. “ When the 
war closed there was not a hog nor the foot- 
To- 
day, at the lowest computation, there are 
75,000 head.” They 
make use of the most improved agricultural 
implements, and have under cultivation 
70,000 acres of land. Their funds, vested in 
United States securities, amount to about 
$3,000,000. They have also a fair and agri- 
cultural association, and they 


print of one to be found in the country. 


They have no paupers. 


nual fair an “ exposition.” 

It seems necessary that the education of 
Indian children should be made compulsory, 
in so far as schools can be provided for 
them. The boarding-school is preferable to 
the day school, because it more completely 
the children from d 

The Indian Bureau has adopted 


removes egrading asso- 


ciations. 


the policy of combining with the ordinary | 


branches of an English education, to be 
taught in all Indian schools, instruction to 
the boys in cultivating the farm and the 
garden, and also in the use of mechanical 


tools, to enable them to fulfill all the 


re 


quirements for labor in their reservation, | 


and to contribute to their own support. In 
accordance with the same policy, the girls 
are to be taught all household industries. 
Through circulars addressed to them the In- 
dian agents are directed to carry this policy 
into effect, by setting apart suitable land for 
the purpose, ete. It is intended to pursue 
this matter of industrial education still far- 
ther, so that Indian labor alone will be em- 
ployed on the While the 


agency farm may be used as a school, it is 


reservations. 


believed that the best and most permanent | 


results will be realized by the abandonment 
of this institution and the employment of 
Indians upon small patches or farms of their 
own. If is suggested that the issuance of 
tea, coffee, and sugar should be made only 
in return for labor performed by the Indians 
for themselves or for the agency, provided 
no treaty stipulation is violated by this re- 
striction. By measures like these the In- 
dians will in a short time become independ- 
ent of government support. 

That the Bureau of Indian Affairs is fully 
aware of the magnitude of the task, and of 
the practical details necessary for its sue- 
oess, is Shown in the report of 1877. 

The immediate steps which the Commis- 
sioner advises 
are, a code of laws for the Indian reserva- 
tions, and arrangements by which justice 
can be dispensed. These would seem to be 
most pressing, since neither of them exists 
to-day. The organization, also, of an Indian 
police, composed of Indians under white of- 
ficers, is proposed, to preserve order and en- 
force the laws. This has been partially 
tried, and found a success. 
system has been found to work well. The 
Commissioner proposes also that farms of a 


call their an- | 


as essential preliminaries | 


In Canada the 


convenient size should be given the | 
the titles to them, inalienable for 4 
years, being vested in individuals, w), 
the same time all passible means shy 

| taken for fostering their knowledge of 
culture and a taste for it. 

The bureau is also aware of the nex 
wise economy in the distribution of thy 
plies furnished, guarding at once ag 
its being wastefully done, and esp. 
against making paupers of the reci] 
| by insisting upon their giving a return 
their labor for what they receive. J 
bureau is also giving an attention ¢ 
quality of the supplies which this }) 
has not heretofore received; it advises. 4 
| the classification of the agents, and is s 
pressing as fast as possible the abuses o 
nepotism and jobbery which have crept 
the service. 

The following cireular to the agents s] 
that the bureau is on the right track to ) 
form the abuses of trade which have heret 
fore been the most fertile source of trou) 
with the Indians: “Agents will notify 
‘agency traders’ that in future, when n 
ing purchases from or sales to Indians, n 
ey ouly must be used. 


ag 


The use of tok 
| tickets, or store orders will not be pern 
ted. They will also call upon the trad 
| to furnish price lists of the principal arti- 
| cles which they may have for sale; dir 
ing that they be made in such style as t 


agents may indicate as best adapted to | 
understood by Indians as well as whites; 
and that they be posted conspicuously) 

|such places as may be selected by th 
| agents, in order that they may be readil 
|consulted at any time. A copy 
price list to be forwarded to this ofiic 
Agents are further instructed to notify this 
oftice of any cases in which Indians a 
charged higher prices than whites for simi 
lar goods.” 


of sue} 


By such practical common-sense meas 
ures for the institution of justice in our 1 
lations with the Indians, the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs is doing a most important worl 
in furthering not only the civilization ot 
the Indians, but our own. 





} 
| = 
| LIKE THE GOLD GROUND 
Lixe the gold ground of Fra Angelico, 
Not bright, but clear and pure, whereon go flying 
The music-making angels to and fro, 
| More fair for all the glory underlying; 
Whereon all shapes of heaven and earth but seein 
To float and float, not real, save as they cover 
| But for a time the ever-during gleam, 
| As clouds between us and the sunlight hover; 
So shines thy love within the silent room 
Of my still heart; so shines my love for thee, 
Making a golden light within the gloom 
Of all the time and space between that be. 
| While all things else thereon like shadows pass and 
| glide, 
| Drawing ther 


efrom alone their beauty or their pride. 
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a oid | and foul things swept away: when the wom- 
DEBBY ANN. }an’s broom shall “te down many ; an- 
YHAT is the reason you're forever| cient cobweb, and clear many a dim and 
\\ tired ?” said Debby Ann this morn-| grimy pane, then we know whom we shall 
«, to Laura, as that damsel came down | vote for for President of these United States, 
idly late to breakfast. spite of her seventy years! 
You know Debby Ann, the mainspring So I listen—as which of us would not? 
our establishment? Dating with the | to the question, slightly spiced with sarcasm 
tury. alert and brisk as ever she was at | in its tone, ““ What’s the reason, Laura, that 
years; suns may set and stars may | you are forever tired 9”? 
: daughters come and go; boys marry, “It is the heavy skirts, I think, Debby 
come back from afar, bringing their} Ann,” says the young lady’s mamma, com- 
es with them; the dead are carried | ing to the rescue, and herself scarcely sup- 
t; the babies are brought to the old house | pressing a yawn. 
to be tossed and shown off in her proud “Your grandmother always wore jackets 
s—through all the sparkle and the shift- | to her skirts, and made ’em for me,” was the 
x scene, the sorrow and the deep exceed- | instant response. 
gy joy, she stays, the very anchorage of our| Upon inquiry I find that they all did, 
; |those women of old, hang their skirts to 
no ties of blood is she akin to us, but | their shoulders instead of their hips, which 
e— How shall I translate it into mod- | cross-ex umination divulgeth is the mode in 
speech which knows not such relations? | modern attire. 
grandmother brought her up.” It! Do you remember the good mother’s bag 
he simple service of the olden time, knit |in the fortunes of the Family Robinson? a 
ixty years of mutual love and helpful- | sound old book, quite crowded out of sight 
ss into a nearer and dearer tie. Now the | by the cheap sensation and slang of the boy 
knowledged head and arbiter of the house- | bullies now starring it in school libraries. 
ld, she combines the devotion of a mother | The resources of that homely bag, stored by 
th the sagacious criticism of an aunt. | amother’s foresight and sympathy, were as- 
Fighting our battles with butcher and baker, | tonishing. Put your hand into it for what- 
charging fearlessly on platoons of Irish or | ever you wanted, and lo! it was there. My 
colored help for their short-comings in our] faith in Debby Ann is simply that of the 
rvice, she does not spare us in our short- | Swiss pastor in the bag. So I draw at a 
iings either, if we fail to reach the lofty | venture as I take my third cup of coffee 
ndard of old. | from her outstretched hand. 
standard, briefly expressed, is this:} She made that coffee; every drop of its 
t men are superior beings, coming home | amber is sparkling and clear. ‘“ Let an Irish 
very tired at night, and to be petted and | girl make coffee! Boil it to death? Catch 
worshipped from that hour till they start | her at it!’ And she resolutely brings it to 
out iin next morning to their warfare|the table in its shining cafetiére of block- 


with the world; that a woman who is good | tin, “’cause it spoils it, your grandmother 


for any thing is good for a great deal. | always said, to pour it out.” 

There is nothing in the mechanies of the | After a few futile struggles of lése-majeste 
household, from driving a nail, papering a|in favor of a natty silver urn, one of her 
room, even into the deep mysteries of gas- | shining wedding presents, my spouse, acqui- 
meters, hot-water pipes, drains, and furnace | escing long ago, is not only convineed, but 
draughts, that she, Debby Ann, does not un- | converted to the wisdom of the old-world 
derstand as well as any man. Consequent- | way. 

ly there is no excuse for other women, who “Debby Ann,” I ask, abruptly, “ you 
pretend to keep house, sitting helpless as| weren’t a tired young girl, were you ?” 
babies when any thing goes wrong, and| “Bless you! Never had the time; never 
sending out for some impudent workman to knew it if Iwas! You see, 1 was a tomboy 
come in and “muss up every thing.” 


| when I was young. I went to school with 


What modified views of woman’s mission | the boys, and out of school I played with 
have come to the women of our household | them just as rough. I had my work to do 
in witnessing the daily life of Debby Ann, | afore I went, but when I came home from 
with its supreme faculty, together with her | school I would tear off, instead of sitting 
profound reverence for man, in the abstract, | down to sampler-work as your grand- 
as a power, will be known perhaps at that | mother bade me. She and I’s had many a 
great day when women shall cast in their | bout over that sampler. I used to hide it 
votes. in all sorts of places, and she found it regu- 

Her effect on the masculines of the family | lar—weren’t many corners in her household 
is simply this: if ever the great house-clean- | she didn’t look into every day. At last I 
ing shall come in national politics when popped it into the big dictionary, and it lay 
cellars and vaults shall be thrown open to| there safe for years. She had such a raft 
the sun, creeping things brought to light,| of boys, you know, the house was never 
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quiet; and I couldn’t for the life of me sit 
down to sew when there was snow-balling 
my work afore!” 

And Debby Ann drew herself up erect 
and glowered at Laura, whose daily duty it 


| 
| 

or wasp-fights going on outside. But I did | thin for a centennial tea-party, and her y 
| 


mind, her capabilities for martyr use{ 


in decorating a church, or working hey 


limited capacity for dawdle, except under 
the high pressure of strong excitement, By; 
I have, as you say, struck out some flashes oj 


is to trail gracefully with a coquettish light on it from the gritty sense of the ] 


A.M., had just made her pretty morning 
toilet, with the labors of the day still before 


“ But you did learn to sew, through it all,” 
said my wife, with a swift conscience for 
the piles of neat mending forwarded to each 
room of the house by Thursday noon. 

“Oh yes; your grandmother gave me ¢ 
trade—they always did—and I chose tailor- 
ing. When it was work, you know, to make 
your living by, that’s another thing. But I 
never could abide sewing for play!” 

Another slap. This time at the white 
lilies on the royal purple ground, over which 
Miss Laura spends many brisk hours, softly 
humming to herself the “ Bride-maids’ Cho- 
rus,” from Lohengrin. It is for the young 
rector’s study fire when all is done; and 
that clerical Adonis certainly has a fair and 
blushing cheek, like a girl’s—like Laura’s 
just now. 


My wife stirs her coffee somewhat unea- 
sily too, for is there not a Persian rug, the 
very carpet of Prince Peribanon for aught 
I know, growing into wondrous device and 
glow of color under her gentle hands? I 
wouldn’t care, I know, if it should spirit 
the rector away from my preserves. Laura 
is nineteen, to be sure, and her mother at 
her age was— Never mind, miss, what she 
was! Far fairer than ever you will be, and 
almost as beautiful as she is to-day. 

“Of course you chose tailoring,” said my 
wife, with the faintest pout in her tone, 
“trousers being the costume of the ruling 
race.” 

“Of course ;’ and Debby Ann shuts her 
eyes, and dips her head in a laugh that is 
visible rather than audible. “ Buttons and 
straight seams are plain sailing. I should 
lose my head among the rufiles of a gown. 
Have anothercup? No? Then excuse me.” 

And out of the room, with a quicker step 
than Laura’s, with no hurry or bustle, but 
direct as an arrow to its aim, goes Debby 
Ann. 

My wife and I laugh into each other’s 
eyes. 

“That was a masterly stroke, Taddeo; 
confess it. Neither you nor I could have 
settled it for ourselves, so by an ingenious 
leading question you have extracted a whole 
philosophy from Debby Ann.” 

“Well, my dear, now that Laura has 
flown, electric to the postman’s ring, I don’t 
mind confessing that I am as a babe before 
the modern girl, with her quick bright 


ier brush over the books and pictures | 
in the drawing-room, and who now, at 9} 


gone time. All this spasmodic energy, ¢] 
tireless self-devotion under excitement. 
simply the woman in Laura, all that is le; 
|of the muliebrity of old. We have sm 
ered out its vitality, except for these f 
wild sparks now and then. That we hay 
not killed it utterly let us thank God and 
the wonderful endurance He has giveh oy 
daughter. Look at her now. Could sg) 
take a walk with me this minute if I shoul¢ 
call her to go? You know she could not. 
She must © ep out of her dainty slippers, 
and spend . ow many minutes I don’t know 
in butts those boots, on which she must 
| balance self like a figurante before sh 
| can step ut all. She must take off that 
| fresh morning-gown—JVatteau, do you call 
| it ?—with its rose-colored ribbons and its 
| graceful tail; she must indue herself with 
}a skirt that weighs pounds, in spite of its 
|scantiness, fluted like a column—kilted, 
| thank you!—and over that another swath- 
ing of drapery, of no mortal use that on 
can see save to hide the decoration of the 
junder one. Then, when she has knotted a 

| silk kerchief round her throat, and put on a 

| jaunty jacket, and given her hat the prop- 
er inclination, and pinned on two veils, she 
will be ready to start. 

“ And she will be very dazzling, and I shall 
be proud of her as she goes sparkling down 
the street, leaning onmyarm. There is not 
much agility required simply to fldner upon 
Walnut Street, so she can walk with sufli- 
cient grace with me perhaps as far as to my 
office. But should I ask her to go with me 
| to the rose gardens over the river, or to take 
a constitutional in the Park, she will be ex- 
hausted at the mention of jt. How could 
she climb down and gather ‘ Quaker-ladies,’ 
or climb up for columbine among the rocks? 
She knows the Wissahickon only from the 
carriage-drive, as she knows the boulevards 
inthe Park. Of the pleached green by-ways, 
the tangles of shade, the coy foot-paths un- 
der the forest trees, she knows nothing. She 
has a keen sense of the ridiculous, and rath- 
er than tear her pearly gloves and leave a 
shred of her dress on every trailing brier, 
rather than cling helpless to me and be 
dragged up every shelving bank, a spectacle 
from the drive, she says me nay.” 

“But you know that at Catskill and at 
Jefferson,” pleads mamma, “ where climbing 
is a business—” 

“Yes, my dear, Ido know. I’ve lost my 
heart often enough to those pretty nymphs 
in their coquettish and simple mountain 
dress. At Catskill and at Jefferson she 











ean 


six SU 














rs a costume at once easy and close-fit- 


a 
light and graceful, and in which she | 
move and have her being in comfort for 


in 
summer weeks. Then she comes back 


the mummy toilets in the early autumn, 


; the dearest, the most helpless chrysa- 
throughout the year till summer comes 

But if climbing is n¢ 
ry day, exercise surely is, and you by 
her costumes, I by paying for them, | 
e conspired to put this as certainly out | 
of her reach as though we had inecased her 


t the business 





ring 


{ 


1 
| 
| 


a neat upright sarcophagus, set, for pur- 
ses of locomotion, on wheels. 
“Look at Tom, now.” (Tom and Bessie 


y 
re til 


e juniors of our establishment, contem- 


wies by a year.) “The boy refuses to 


wear an overcoat or 


Andwhy? Because the youn 
al refuses to be hampered in any way; 
I 
see him on his road home from school, with 
his back, mak- 
x every step of the way a gambol, a defi- 

leep draughts of fresh air, 
rand hallooing ; and then Lovertale 


inter long. 


must have the freedom of his arms. 


hit 


sat hel of worn books at 


ce, taking in ¢ 





Bt 
ri ght new books pressed close to her breast 
one tired arm, holding up her skirts 
ith the other, as she crosses the muddy 
for you have taught your girls to be 
ity, my dear, if you do dress them in de- 
fia of comfort and health. Whenever I 
see this sharp contrast I feel that there is 
indeed no hope for the girls. 








nce 


‘Give ow 


laughters a trial! a chance for the girls! 


the word is passed from every thoroughfare 
here men have hitherto stood guard. A 

! Can they, will they ever have it 
till we have a new clothes philosophy ? 

‘Tell me honestly, my dear, when Tom 
was in petticoats in the nursery, and Bessie 
a toddler of a year older, in the rare moment 

their lives when they had co-education, 
was there any difference between them as 
regards health and strength ?” 

“N-no, certainly not,” said my wi “ex- 
cept that Bessie was the healthier of the 
two, and the first to get well always of the 
baby ills they had together.” 

“Precisely; so I thought. And at six 
years old you put Tom into knickerbock- 
ers and sent him to school, while Bessie, I 
think, had lessons at home until she was 
nine ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, my dear, it is as much my fault as 
yours; but doesn’t it strike you that the co- 
education that ends at six and then seeks to 
begin again at sixteen is not altogether 
fair one? 


v re 


cenane 


c 
ie— 


a 
From the day that Tom went to 
school, what was his life? Five hours of 
solid work, varied by the incessant under- 
current of restless activity, even under the 
alert eye of Dr. Brownies himself. A recess 
of hearty play, if it be but for ten minutes, 


DEBBY 


|ing clear 


carry an wnbrella the | 


on her way home, carrying seven, | 


ANN, 


~_—, 
“id 


Out of 
He 
all or cricket, you know, before his 
How or when 


is utilized to its utmost capacity. 
h 


hool, what does the rascal do? is off 


} 


S¢ 
to base- 


dinner is fairly swallowed. 


his lessons are learned puzzles me; but 
they are learned—by early lamp-light, it 
may be, so that he may have the even- 


to to a debating-club at ‘a 
boy’s house.’ To judge from the character 
of t held at my 
house, there is quite as much wrestling of 
of 


he ad, in Tom’s own 


he debates when they ar 


bodies as brains. By the sounds over- 
1, it 
prehistoric eels, with heavy boots on, wind- 
|ing up with a pillow-fight as an appropriate 
|motion to adjourn. All of Saturday, you 
| know, is devoted to hare and hounds in the 
| Park, or to that nascent boat-club on the 
| Schuylkill that is to lead the river one of 
lthese days. Positively every moment of 
Tom’s life when he isn’t asleep, or at school, 
| or at table, is that of the young ‘ Nemean’ he 
| styles himself. 

| “Can you go back with me, dear, through 
| the days of Bessie’s training? It is my fault 
as well as yours, remember, if it has gone 
wrong. Before she went to 
her daily lessons with you, 


room, it i 


sa conclave of 


school she had 
and that they 
| were with you made the sweetest of all 
| starts on that crabbed road. Then she had 
| her music, two hours of daily devoir at the 
| piano. For play, what had she? the dolls 
in the nursery. For exercise? a walk with 
|her bonne at noon—a stately walk, varied 
| by observations on the part of that officer 
| to be sure and keep her tiny petticoats fresh 
} and her dainty gloves spotless, like a lady! 
| By-the-way, she carried her doll with her 
|on these triumphal processions, and due at- 
| tention must be given to holding it straight 
and keeping its flounces in order. We could 
| not let the poor little arms go unburdened 
leven in this hour of sunshine and fresh 
| air! 

| “Then you and I wanted a year of Eu- 


| 


rope, and the home lessons were done. We 
iturned Bessie ovet to Madame Blank’s 
school, and made ourselves easy, knowing 
that the creature comforts of home were 
safe with Debby Ann. We home 
again, and things go on in their now accus- 
tomed groove. Bessie, like Tom, hasn’t a 
minute to spare, Her school-hours are no 
more than his; but she has a wider range, 
certainly, in the curriculum, with her nine 
text-books and her score of exercises. Prob- 
| ably she will never learn concentration as 
; but for that Madame Blank is to 
| blame, who sows crop after crop upon the 
virgin soil without waiting for the first sign 
of harvest. Poor child, when she is jerked 
| violently from a French idiom to a chemical 
combination, from the Pyramids of Egypt 
to the ninety-ninth proposition, from the 
‘eurgite vasto’ to the genealogy of the Pa- 
triarchs, how can she be very clear at the 


come 


| he does 


, 
I 





| 
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end of the day as to all or any? Tom, with | where those shrewd old merchants. 
thes mple bill of fare Dr. Brownies proy ides, | cles, got their store of the E 

has greatly the advantage. and Comley’s spelling-book. 
“But she might even stand this ingenious 





mosaic-work, and keep her head cool, if she | simple nutrition of her active 


could throw off restraint as Tom does, and | room for her healthy young body to a 
be a girl, as he is a boy, for the rest of the | itself and grow in the 
twenty-four hours. No, she must walk de- 
rely home; ‘last tag’ and ‘marble tag’| ships over the world, walked godly 
re for savages, of course. She must,a mim-| their fellows, and were gathered to 

‘copy of Laura, be as elegant a little lady | rest years ago. She, keen-witted 
in costume and bearing as 


wide fields 
summer and winter suns. They sent 


as 7 
the nine school-| has been as active, as useful. As 


books will allow. | Who shall compute her thousands of }\ 


“The music teacher comes, and she must | spent in weary sick-rooms, winning fra 
‘practese’ till the last ray of daylight; for of | bies back to life, or soothing the racked 
evenings, with mamma’s and Laura’s guests | weary soul to its last quiet sleep? No t 
in the drawing-room, this dispensation is| of wear and tear upon her. For as 
disallowed. She may steal out in the twi- | of co-education, I know none better. 
light for a call on a school friend, but be| “And for the higher education, deni 
sure she is demure and serious, weighed | my uncles and Debby Ann, how many 
down already by her fitteen years. Of even- | is it since the whole curriculum of the Bx 
ings she ‘studies, going from one book to | ton Latin School had to be changed, hx 
the other like a very pale and resolute but-| the boys were breaking down?) Cram 
terfly, scarcely allowed time vo sip the hon-| intemperate study is good for neithet 
ey from each, and getting sadly confused as | nor boy ; but happily the system of elect 
to the relative merits of white clover and | studies wisely coming into favor in our ] 
blossom of bean, if the pretty ‘get-up’ of the | universities will correct this evil. 

modern school-book will justify the meta-| “If I were to send Bessie to Cornell 
phor. We have set our faces against juve- | Michigan University just now, she might or 
nile parties as they are conducted at present; | might not be able to stand the pace, art 
so she does go to bed at ten, as she closes the | ficial, abnormal creature that we have n 
last book.” 


sen" 


sper 2 ate 


|her. Butif I were to capture Tom to-day, 

| put him under glass till he is fifteen—for 
“Oh yes, Saturday! Well, she sits by the | year, let us say—load him down with he 

heater and reads some trash or other, or she | and inconvenient dress, ‘ tender him, as Deb- 

goes out shopping and to ‘pay’ calls. Ifit| by Ann would say, with fancy-work o 

be near Christmas-time, she works away | 


999 


‘“ But she has Saturday ? 


nA a er 


the heater, frown upon every effort at noise 
like a beaver on a rug strap for me, much | or romp, deny him the fresh air save in an 
too fine for use, and cramps her arms against | overburdened and decorous walk, mult 
her breast, and breathes short and shallow | his studies, and add ‘ biano-blaying’ a 
over the hurried stitches. (I wonder, by- | practice for his sins—in short, rear him f 
the-way, why women were provided with | one year as we have reared Laura and Bes 
lungs! Since all their gentle and feminine sie all their lives—Tom wouldn’t go to Mit 
pursuits, with hands, breathing, and eye- | igan University, but to his grave! 
sight concentred on the tiny shaft of ivory| “Noonehas sufficiently computed, it see 
or steel, tend to eliminate these organs, sure- | to me, the grand elasticity of womanhood. 
ly they are almost as unnecessary in the ob- | The good God has given her a brain as wi 
jects of their creation as is the brain, en évi- | as her sacred office of maternity. Not by 
dence !) | spasmodic intellectual effort, with intervals 
“Not a very abounding and rejoicing ex- | of indolence and vague imaginings, are t] 
istence certainly, this penitential youth we | great mothers of the race reared and form- 
have prescribed for our daughter. We shall|ed. The perfectly healthful woman, whom 
have a platoon of medical muskets levelled the doctors never see, will langh if you tell 
at her by-and-by. They will dispose of her | her she was created an intermittent invalid. 
at the first charge, and the charge is this: | She knows the sustaining force, the health- 
‘Poor thing! she has tried to study as a | ful reserve of power, which keeps the bal 
boy does; and behold the consequences— | ance of her pulses under all the complex 
total wreck | conditions of her life. Nature, foreseeing 
“Too much co-education? My dear, be- | the various demands upon her, has gifted 
lieve me, we haven’t half enough. We don’t | her with powers of endurance, of rebound 
begin to understand co-education ; we don’t | under care, of patient pulling and steering 
dream for a minute of giving our girls the | through shoals of harassing and complicated 
chance for life and strength that we secure | duties, before which the stoutest ‘stroke’ of 
to our boys. Look at Debby Ann. She was | the university crew would break his oar in 
educated with boys. She went to the prim- | exasperation, and lay himself down in de- 


j 


itive Quaker school at Straitville Corners, | spair.” 
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Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


anding before the 

re Sir Walter Scott 

it leathern curtain at 
Pope, with a small 


is devotions 


romantic glamour 
over the land of 
i gl tlv reality of that Are 
r, the brutal conflict of fierce 
tion of humanity that b 
» also recorded by tl 
uts in that series of 1 
Is g is most fully 
ith of the Pope, who wa 
eginnings of whose 1 
the expeditions 
alls another band of trav: y 
same time, went eastward instead | silent by the cont 


not upon work, but 1e | scene was enchantm« 


1 such a place, 
s of 48. | seeing a Pope p 
to Rome, some of them, as early | Po in oe nee church upon Christmas-d 
is in June of th ar that Mastai- | rol is the Pontifex Maximus, crowned with 
chosen Pope, and his character | the tiara, and borne in his portative throne with 
his election seemed to | the flabella at the sid and st 
I iltation of hope | mass of ecclesias 
n The old Pope, | only there 
Sixteenth, was n land had} Al t daily i 1¢ streets the Pope was en 
nd gloomy impression upon the pop- | countered, and hi sidence in the Quirinal Pal 
min But the selection of Mastai-Ferretti, | ace was regar as significant of the separa- 
vas the first cardinal that Gregory had made, | tic new time from the old. For in tl 
1 Italy to enthusiasm. It is almost ludi-| dreams of enthusi he millennium was at hand 
s to recur to that exaltation of feeling. Old | The child: Carbonari could hardly b 
1 was virtually supreme in Rome; for it lieve that this was indeed a Pope who spoke of 
yet 48, the year of revolutions, and the | popular assemblies and of constitutions and of 
potentate was the head of the most despotic | liberal ministers. The long agony of Italy, the 
‘ization in the world, whose traditions and | clutch of the Maladetti Tedeschi, the cursed Ger- 
ts were necessarily hostile to popular po- | mans, wasatanend. The tragedies of such poems 
ul liberty. In the temporal principality to | as Browning’s “ Italian in England” were passed 
ic] the will of the monarch | Indeed, when the actual situation was considered 
is the law of the land, and the abuses and evils | there was something painful in the tension of popu 
] ical politics are indescribable. Yet | larfeeling and the limitless expectation. It was not 
xpectation of Italy was nothing less than that | long before the assassination of Rossi, the Prime 


1 Pius succeeded, I 


tical freedom. Constitutions, libs rty, pop- | Minister, the apprehension of the Church authori- 
laws, were the visions of the hour, and the | ties that the Pope was playing with fire, the influ 
tus-eater, as he watched the people around him, | ence of Austria, and the political cataclysm of °48, 
ght have assumed justly that they expected the | working upon the essentially priestly heart of 
to fulfill the dreams of Mazzini. Pius, produced the complete reaction under which 
reverence and the affection of the enthu- | happily the temporal power was swept away. It 
sm for him were most touching. Loitering | is strange to think that the old man wl reign 
lay along the Corso, which is the chief street | was a protest against Italian unity and liberty 
Rome, one of the Lotus-eaters of that time | and against human progress, and which is chiefly 
urd a loud clatter, and saw the carriage of the | famous for restoring some of the old prestige and 
‘ope approaching. It moved very rapidly, drawn | renewing the old absolute claims of the papacy, 
four richly caparisoned horses, with gay pos- | for proclaiming the immaculate conception and 
ons and flunkies—a huge gilded glass coach in | papal infallibility, should have once been known 
hich the Pope sat visible to every spectator. As | as a reformer. What he might have done ¢ xcept 
came, every man and woman bared their heads | for the Mazzinian, the Sardinian, and the Austri- 
1 fell upon their knees, crossing themselves, | an influences and currents is but a speculation. 
le the Pope, turning gravely from side to side | But what a wise man said to the Lotus-eater, as 
of the street, constantly moved his upraised hand | they stood in a vast throng that was singing the 
with the papal benediction. He was clad in Pope’s hymn under the windows of the Quirinal, 
white, with a white skull-cap upon his head. His | is doubtless true: “The Pope can not’ be a re- 
figure was large, his face round and full, with an | former.” 
expression of sweet benignity, and his air of se- Yet as the sweet expressions of youth are often 
rene dignity was very impressive. Again, in St. | seen after death in the faces of the old, as if they 
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f the character which had been | military interest. 


overlaid an 
life, the Lotus-ea 
death, recall the 


obscured by the accidents of 


sweetness, the gentleness, the 
. the hope, and the generous endeavor 
h they knew, and ask whether these, and not 
i years, were not 


graciousnes 


Wuew Mr. Parkman chose France in America 
s the subject of a series of historical studies, he 
selected a story full of romance and adventure, 
of uncelebrated heroism and indomitable endeav- 
yr, and therefore a theme especially adapted to 
is genius. 
ished is an 


The series of works that he has pub- 
ong the most valuable in our litera- 

earch, his taste, and his style, 
graphic, picturesque, and clear, exhaust the sub- 
ject and satisfy the demands of literary treatment. 
The English race finally and fortunately obtained 
control of our part of the continent. But the 
contest was vigorous and prolonged, and the skill 
with which it was waged upon the side of France 
Indeed, the reality 
understood, y 


is not familiar to Americans. 
of the conflict is 
versed in our own En 


We are so 
clish traditions that the fact 
that France hoped to obtain the mastery is total- 
ly obscured. Mr. Parkman's histories are the 
important chapters in the wild and romantic story, 
and the last published of them, Count Frontenac 
and New France under Louis the Fourteenth, is not 
the least interesting and striking. 
The story of France in the New World is, of 
the story of vivid contrasts. The scene 
iifts from the splendors of Versailles, the high- 
est luxury of civilization, to the savage gloom 
and cruelty of the Canadian forest. The fate 
of the American officer and soldier of to-day is 
often considered hard, because of the frontier 
life and the Indian warfare to which he is ex- 
posed. But in the fierce glare of the press, how- 
ever revolting the conflict may be, his heroism 


‘] 
L 


course, 


and service are seen and acknowledged. The |} 


fame which is the cordial and stimulant is sure 
to attend him. If he falls, it is in sight of his 


good reputation. But the tale of The Jesuits in 
North America in the Seventeenth Century, which 
is the second of Mr. Parkman’s series, reveals a 
heroism so exalted that it held to die for the 
glory of the cross in agony and unknown was 
better than to be known and honored of men. 
The missionaries came from all the amenities and 
charms of life in France to a country with which 
communication was difficult and infrequent, where 
no prizes were to be won that would shine at 
court, and where there were no newspapers to as- 
sure a victim that he did not die unknown nor 
unavenged. They came to a wilderness where 
the winter was long and remorseless, but where 
Their task was, under ev- 
ery privation and personal suffering, to teach men 
of a foreign race and utterly barbarous the theo- 
logical dogmas and mysteries of a religious faith. 
Doing their duty, they were put to death with ev- 
ery ingenuity of prolonged and unspeakable tor- 
ture ; and they remembered Christ crucified upon 
the cross, saw him only, and died tranquilly, not 
caring that none would know their fate nor cher- 
ish their memory. 

Mr. Parkman has told this story with great 
power. This time it is a ] 


men were more cruel. 
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rs of 48, hearing of the Pope’s | 





Frontenac is the her 
book, as he is one of the most striking 

the old Canadian history. He was tl 

of the French Governors, and a fine : 
of the French military gentleman of the co 
teenth century. The veneer of the Versailles 
ilization was pretty thin, and when the sold 
that time encountered the savage he could } 
brutal and unsparing. Greatness, in the truc 

Mr. Parkman denies-to Frontenac, and just] 

he concedes that he had remarkable qualiti . 
he undoubtedly acquired a great and most 1 
sary ascendency over the Iroquois, who were | 
chief enemies. His invasions of New Eng 
and New York were savage, but feeble and { 
less, and the attack of Massachusetts upon ( 
ada was no better. Frontenac had the sturd 
gacity or common-sense, the aggressiveness a 
haughty will, that often mark a natural lead 
men, and the force and vigor of his nature, y 
seemed in accord with the stern Canadian lay 
scape and the rigors of the climate, earri: d 
through events roughly and harshly, but 
success, 

The Easy Chair is not a reviewer, and n 
not be betrayed into an article. But its read 
in New York will not forget the tragedy of Sel 
nectady, which was one of the enterprises of t 
French military gentleman of the old régime, 
New England will not forget the capture of Port 
Royal and the Canadian expedition of Sir William 
Phips, nor the ghastly nights of Deerfield and 


Haverhill. 


LONGFELLOW has commemorated in a beautiful 
sonnet the delightful evenings of Mrs. Kemble’ 
readings; and certainly it was a singular pleas- 
ure to see and to hear her. Her historie nan 
associated her with her uncle John and her aunt 
Mrs, Siddons, and she had always the port of or 
conscious of a famous lineage. She used to say 
with a half-humorous, half-proud emphasis, that 
she belonged to ‘her Majesty’s players, and in | 


| presence it was easy to believe that her M je s- 


| ty’s players were an important body in the state. 
country ; and if he returns, it is to the crown of | 


Her power of identification with the various char- 
acters in the plays, and the skill with which s| 
maintained the individuality throughout, were 
ways remarkable, and the symmetry and complete- 
ness of the whole performance left nothing to be 
criticised. The only observation that suggested 
itself might be that the stage traditions were 
evident in her rendering. But that, in turn, o1 
suggested the further question whether the trad 
tions were not worthy of respect. Dramatic and 
histrionic forms of art, like all others, are but rep- 
resentations of nature under certain conditions 
and limitations. They are not an imitation, a fa 
simile, and every man will be at odds with any 
work of art in any kind who does not bear this 
in mind, 

The spectator complains of unnaturalness upon 
the stage; the substance of his feeling is that 
people do not talk and act so in ordinary life. 
That is true; but if the theatre should show us 
men and women doing upon the stage what they 
do in ordinary life, the theatre would be no more 
attractive than the stveet or the parlor. It is not 
the spectacle of ordinary life that we expect to 
see in the theatre. It is a view of human life 
and nature under ideal conditions, and it is as ir- 





legend of political and | relevant to require that the player shall seem to 
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<e the man with whom we have been trans- 
business as that he should speak plain 
nstead of blank verse. If Mrs. Kemble 
id the words of Rosalind or of Portia, of 
k or Mercutio, as if they were neighbors of 
and people whom we were in the habit of 
effect would have been ludicrous. 
, she came in—the Fanny Kemble of Tal- 
ind of the wild enthusiasm of the grand- 
s of to-day, ripened into the comely and 
nly woman—and seated herself at the little 
n which the great volume lay open, she was 
,agician Who was to open to us the realm of 
the world of imagination, not to take us 
into the familiar scenes of the world of New 
The spell was resistless. The 


the 
th 


x 


rk or Chicago. 


a, melodious voice flowed out like an en- } 


é nging river, along which we glided see- 

- visions and dreaming dreams. To sit and 
n to her was like sitting and watching Titian 
ron the canvas the gorgeous tints which be- 


ir eyes took on the forms of men and an- | 


A rarer, a more refined delight, which of 
has known ? 
le was doing any thing improper, any thing 
manly? In the wonderful picture.af Portia 
“her voice’s music” drew, was there any 
¢ a little repulsive, a little unfeminine ? 


This question was suggested to the Easy Chair | 
» remark of one of the most devoted and | 


delighted of all the listeners at those readings, 
that he was very sorry to see that the University 
of London had decided to admit women to all its 
grees upon precisely equal terms with men. 
The seeret reason of the regret, of course, is the 
ling that there would be something unwom- 


in the act of competing for a degree which 


juld open the pursuit of professions—especially | 


» medical profession—which are usually and 
n exclusively cultivated by men. 
ssed, the Easy Chair’s interlocutor admitted 


it there was nothing more essentially unfemi- ! 


» in the practice of medicine by a woman than 

1 the recitation of Shakespeare for the entertain- 
ment of a miscellaneous crowd. It is a question 
of habit, not of instinct, nor of principle, nor of 
reason. When the old Greek and Oriental idea 
of absolute seclusion and subordination is aban- 
loned, a woman’s reading from Shakespeare for 
the pleasure of the pubtic is an action not dif- 
ferent in kind from her practicing medicine or 
serving on a school committee. This generation, 
however, is more used to the one than to the oth- 
er. It is a habit, nothing more. Charles Lamb 
regrets in one of his later essays that ‘“ we have 
no rationale of sauces, or theory of mixed flavors ; 
as to show why cabbage is reprehensible with 
roast beef, laudable with bacon; why the haunch 
of mutton seeks the alliance of currant jelly, the 
shoulder civilly declineth it; why loin of veal (a 
pretty problem), being itself unctuous, seeketh the 
adventitious lubricity of melted butter; and why 
the same part in pork, not more oleaginous, ab- 
horreth from it;....why oysters in death rise up 
against the contamination of brown sugar, while 
they are posthumously amorous of vinegar; why 
the sour mango and the sweet jam by turns court 
and are accepted by the compliable mutton hash 
—she not yet decidedly declaring for either. We 
are as yet but in the empirical stage of cookery.” 
It is not in cookery alone that this mystery is 
stiii unsolved. Why, for instance, should it seem 


Did it ever occur to us that Mrs. | 


Yet, when | 


| a womanly use of Heaven’s gift that Jenny Lind 
|} should sing for the pleasure of a thousand men, 
and something strange and unfeminine that Por- 
tia should plead with eloquence in a court to save 
a hapless woman from prison or the cord? Why 
} is it fitting that Mrs. Kemble should professional- 
ly read Sh > that she should 
professionally attend women in peril and sick- 
n¢ rally and logically glide 
| into the part of the citation from Lamb that we 
just now omitted ?—“ why salmon (a strong sapor 
per se) fortifieth its condition with the mighty 
lobster sauce, whose embraces are fatal to the 
delicater relish of the turbot.” Must we not say 
| that we are as yet but in the rudimentary knowl- 
| edge of what is and is not feminine? When the 
| example of the London University is not singular, 
| but when all opportunities are opened equally to 
| all talent and vocation, when it is not forbidden 
| a woman to do any honorable work for which she 
}is by nature and by study and training properly 
equipped, unless the laws of nature fail, will any 
greater catastrophe befall, will there be any more 
signal reversion of the order of things, than if 


cespeare, an 1 ** quee r 


ss? Do we not natu 


cabbage should come at last to be eaten vy 
| roast beef, and currant jelly cement an allia 
| with the mutton’s shoulder ? 


Ir is a curious sensation to read, in the history 
taken down from the library shelf, of old Eastern 
of the Turk and the Muscovite, Peter the 
| Great and Charles the Twelfth, Mohammed tl 

| Second and John Sobieski, and turn to the n¢ 
| paper of the morning and sce the hot and start- 
| ling tidings from the same scene. Is history a 
| kind of tread-mill, a perpetual turning and rolling 
| without advance? By no means. If the court- 
| reader will turn to that convenient little 
jnumber of the “ Half-hour Series” which con- 
tains Mr. Motley’s essay upon Peter the Great, he 
| will see that it is not precisely the same tale. He 
; will find, however-—and it is a fact full of inter- 
| est—that he is seeing to-day in Turkey the pros- 
| ecution of a state policy which was already con- 
| 


| 
| wars, 


Ws- 


eous 


ceived by Russia, but only dimly perceived by the 
rest of Europe, in the times of which the “ history 
books” treat. It is, indeed, a policy which Amer- 
icans should instinctively understand, not because 
we are naturally filibusters, but because no great 
nation will be imprisoned within its own territory. 

.The Easy Chair looks at a map of the United 
States. Through its great central valley flows a 
vast river into the Gulf of Mexico. It is the nat- 
ural outlet, the waterway, of that ample and fer- 
tile region. Meanwhile the United States have 
an immense Atlantic coast and spacious and con- 
venient harbors. Nearly eighty years ago, when 
that great valley was remote from the settled 
coast, beyond wildernesses, and sparsely settled, 
| the outlet was secured, and the central continent 
was opened to the southern Gulf. Had the pur- 
chase of Louisiana not been made by Mr. Jef- 
ferson, how long would the United States have 
suffered the territory around the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and the mouth itself, to remain 
| closed to them by a foreign power? They had 
the whole Atlantic coast convenient to communi- 
cation with all the world. But what is clearer 
| than that they would sooner or later have fought, 
| if they could not have bought, a free way to the 
| Gulf of Mexico? That is substantially the posi- 
| tion of Russia. She is a vast empire surrounded 
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has a northern sea outlet, | 
inter closes it for half the year. She has a | 
along her southern line, but she has no free 
pe from it. It is closed against the passage 
* war st ips to and from the Me 

i vr France, singly or 
another, had held New Orleans 
restricted the free passage of the United 
es, there would certainly have been trouble. 
infle policy of this country would have 
an unrestricted right of way. 

‘k it by negoti 


| 
ae | 
literranean, 
combine 1, by 
elves or by 


xible 
° } 
ition 


or y arms 
But | | 
and sought 
policy of Russia is simi- 
free egress to the Medi- | 


sooner or later she will have it. | 


a question of expe 
been steadily sought, 
The 


ans to have 


uency, 


was won. 

She m 
ranean Sea, and 
» needs it for her development very much more 
in the United States needed the command of 
mouths of the Mississippi. Besides, if the 
to the expansion of Russia be that she 
power, the interest of the 
ld requires th at she should cease to be 
Yet t is not denied that 


ivili zation, 


bijection 

a semi-barbarous 
semi- 
she takes 
and since she is a power | 
of na- 
y grow, it is plainly wiser that 
yrought into equal friendly relations with 
the world, and not excluded from that civilizing 
it Suence of neighborhood and community which | 
all other great European powers enjoy. 

In the war that has finally destroyed the Turk- 
ish Empire » doubt that the cause of 
civilization has been in the Russian camp. It is | 
a blot upon English statesmanship that England | 
should not have made common cause with Russia, | 

) prevent the war and to promote the peace 
extinction of an intolerable rule 
a virtually Tory administration that En- | 
shows to least advantage. The Tory mob 
lin the streets of London, with heads 
reverentially bared, hand of Sachever- | 
ell, which in his name pulled down and burned | 
and threatened the | 
the liberal bishops, is the same Tory | 
mob that just now broke the windows of the of- | 
fice of the Daily News and assailed the house of 
Mr. Gladstone. It is the England of John Milton, | 
not of Archbishop Laud, of Bright and Gladstone, | 
not of Disraeli and the Pall Mall Gazette, which | 
English name revered and beloved. 


t can not be eliminated from the circle 
but will surel 
i 


there is 


that crowdec 
to kiss the 


Dissenting meeting-houses 


houses of 


makes the 


Tae re 


“pose of our own country, in contrast with 
the excitement of Europe, is illustrated by the in- | 


public mind during the winter in the 
Hell. The pulpit, the platform, and | 
the press have diseussed the subject with zeal | 
and the most striking aspect of | 
the discussion is the manner in which it has | 
brou into relief the singular piety and ortho- 
doxy of the daily press. This is not surprising 
to those to whom the deeply religious character 
‘f the newspaper fraternity is known, but, it must 
have been full of consolation to the world of 
readers who know little of the interiors and the 
details of newspaper offices. The personality of 
the press, so to speak, in a great city like New 


terest 


of the 


question of 


and ¢ loquence, 


York, is, of course, familiar to many persons, and | 
|and Bardolph celebrating temperance and the 
this personality indignantly refuses to disbelieve | 
; : | ious sensibility of the press which has been late- 
vehement | 


they, no doubt, are not in the least surprised that 


in hell 


If Mr. In 


gersoll, for instance, whose 


| of the 


ithe benign 


| for those offices. 


assaults upon the commonly receive 

: religious world have occasioned 
horror and anger, had enjoyed some acquai 
with the ne wspaper offices before the 

| his discourses, he would either hee be 
pared for their strictures, or he would hay 
amazed that the dullness of his pere ept 
prevented him from justly estimating the 
the press. Itis pleasant to observe in th 
results of this relig 10d 
Religion inculcates charity, patience, forgiy: 
a generous interpretation of human motives 
character, and these surely are the charact 
of the press, especially of the party press 


ious ort} 


| ne wspapers which reprobate Mr. Ingersoll’s ¢ 


of course , those 


unee the deeds of 


ions are, that most sternly exp 
and den their party fi 
If a man is to be held up to publie scorn f 


| opinions and theories, how much more for 


evilactions! It follows, therefore, that the news 
papers which are horror-struck with Mr Ing 


| soll’s eulogy of Thomas Paine are those that 
ler eulogize 


men of the habits and the lif 
they ascribe to Paine. 

Repugnant as Mr. Ingersoll’s lectures und 
edly are to the reverent mind, they have at | 
had this good effect of revealing the latent 1 
ion of the newspapers. The brotherly love w} 


| abounds in their offices had been somewhat « 


cealed by a meek and 
Seeketh not its own” 


unostentatious | spiri 
is, in fact, the true leg 
And if some troublesome Pa 
Pry should sean religious congregations on § 
day to discover the editorial worshipper, he would 
be justly reminded of Addison’s High-Church a 


Tory landlord, who had not time to go to chu: 


| but who had assisted at the pulling down of s: 
But it is | « 


ral Dissenting meeting-houses. It is not neces 
sary that the newspaper man should go to chur 
it is enough if he maintains a due respect fo 


| ligion, and chastises those who stay at hom: 


try to persuade others to do so, We hope nobo 
doubts the piety of Sir Roger de Coverley, who, 
when he awoke from his nap in his pew, alwa 


| looked round severely to discover some sl 


sinner whom he could sharply reprove in the fa 
of the whole congregation. 

It is, in truth, the religious sincerity of the 
newspaper which gives it its power. No one evet 
supposes that he is reading in the clear columr 
of his newspaper statements that the editor does 
not believe. It never occurs to the reader t 
the most selfish personal interest dictates this ar- 
ticle and that argument. He never says to him 
self as he reads that this is only the gammon of 
A, or the spite of B, or the jealousy of C. Hi 
not smile at the solemn moral airs whi 
bitter personal disappointment gives itself in the 
press, and never detects in the strident preache: 
a contemptible striker or blackmailer. He never 
sees a newspaper change sides, warmly extolling 


does 


| to-day those whom yesterday it derided, and s 
| denly sneering 
| not sufficiently flatter. 
|in the newspaper strenuously asserting financial 
| honor, or Shylock praising humanity, or Maw- 
| worm eulogizing sincerity. 


at those whom but now it could 
He never sees Micawber 


Still less does he see 


Thomas Paine defending orthodoxy, or Falstaff 


personal virtues. The reason is that very relig- 


ly unveiled, 











Ex¢ nt for this fact the awe that doth hedge | Hi 


tight suffer. 


ss 0 
wspapers were ever used as vehicles of private | 
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ight but did not dare to say—if all these | 
gs were supposed to be possible or common | 
: the press, the name of “ newspaper man” would | 
not, perhaps, as now, invite universal confidence 
nd respect. But this belief is fortunately pre- | 
vented 
the pt 
recall Barry Lyndon’s mother? ‘ Often and oft- 
ten has she talked to me and the neighbors re- | 
carding her own humility and piety, pointing 
them out in such a way that I would defy the 
st obstinate to disbelieve her.” Reading the 
is articles of the newspapers, Barry Lyn- 
would be perplexed in which office to seek 


ess expresses, 
nt j | 
| 


Tue gravity of the discussion of the morality | 
of dancing is exceedingly amusing. The dancing | 
of young people is as natural and instinctive as | 





their laughing and singing, and the old Easy Chairs | 
it the wall might as wisely quarrel with the | 
¢ of the bobolink in the fields as with the dance 
upon the floor. But the grave censors who con- 
demn it nust be heard. There is reason in the 
way in which they often put their objections. Ex- | 
citement, late hours, exposure of hea!th, all these 
bad. But, on the other hand, exercise, cl 
fulness, friendly conversation, all these are good. 
The zealous censors confound uses and abuses. 
The Easy Chair has seen a worthy temperance 
apostle ingulfing cups of coffee in the pauses of 
an exhortation to abstinence, until it marvelled 
at the capacity of the apostolic stomacia. Could | 
there be no intemperance in coffee-drinking? But | 
was coffee not to be drunk? The Easy Chair has 
seen such frantic gobbling at a railway eating- 
room that it could only gaze in wonder at the 
tish and, so to speak, drunken eating. But is 
od not to be eaten? The Easy Chair has seen 
little children, extravagantly dressed and decora- 
ted, dancing in great hotel parlors on hot summer 
nights at an hour when they should all have been 
sound asleep in their beds, while their parents 
ld have been soundly chastised for not put- 
¢ them there. But is the dancing of young 
sons therefore wrong ? 
This is probably to the censorial mind nothing 
but the base compromise and sophistry of ‘ mod- 
te drinking.” But nevertheless most of the 
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If it were supposed that | ent 
tivity 
to promote selfish schemes, to slander men | condemn them to sit still i 
to be innocent, to infuriate party spirit, | no noise, 
fy grudges and avenge disappointments, | that the child shall be restless, to develop his 
’ news, to levy blackmail, to pander to | limbs. 
to affect honor and decency and piety, | easy for us who are o 
k men who said what the ne wspapers | 
| crustean beds are merely furniture t 
as its desire for knowledge, for ti 
lence. 
| enjoyments which are not obviously wrong, that is 
| by the sound views upon religion which | chiefly to be regarded. A good man asks whether 
Does the ingenuous reader | he could go from dancing to console a dying bed. 
But could he go from skating, or reading Pickwick, 
or from heartily laughing, to console a dying friend ? 
W ould it not, even in his own view, depend wholly 
upon the mood in which he was doing it? 
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» are a great many young and ignorant par- 
who become impatient with the incessant ac- 

and restlessness of their children. They 
1 a chair and make 
Dear madame, it is nature’s intention 





You apply to him rules that are fit and 
id, and whom nature equally 

Our little Pro- 
hat tortures. 
f youth for enjoyment is as worthy 
for excel- 
And it is the spirit, not the method, of 


1dmonishes to sit still in chairs. 


The de sire ( 


uth, 


Let him select an act which he would approve. 
Let him be reading a serious book, or thinking in 


his study, or going upon a visit of charity when 


he is summoned, and he would say that he could 
go with perfect composure and the utmost pro- 
priety. But how if he were peevish as he read 
the serious book, or if he were thinking angrily 
in his study, or if he were mentally reproaching 
the duty that drew him from his comfortable room 
to pay a visit of charity, could he then more prop- 
erly hasten to console the dying than if he had 
been cheerfully dancing, his mind full of pleasant 
thoughts and the delight of the music and the 
measured movement? It is not the thing that 
he is doing, but the spirit in which he is doing it, 
that should be considered. 

How different a view of the pleasant recreation 
of dancing may be taken by an intellectual man, 
from that of one who thinks the waltz a device of 
Satan, is shown by a passage of De Quincey, the 
beginning of which the Easy Chair will quote, 
and which will find an echo in many a memory: 
“ And in itself, of all the scenes which this world 
offers, none is to me so profoundly interesting, 
none (I say deliberately) so affecting, as the spec- 
tacle of men and women floating through the 
mazes of a dance; under these conditions, how- 
ever, that the music shall be rich and festal, the 
execution of the dancers perfect, and the dance 
itself of a character to admit of free, fluent, and 
continuous action. And whenever the music hap- 
pens not to be of a light, trivial character, but 
charged with the spirit of festal pleasure, and the 
performers in the dance so far skillful as to be- 
tray no awkwardness verging on the ludicrous, I 
believe that many persons feel as I feel in such 
circumstances, viz., derive from the spectacle the 
very grandest form of passionate sadness which 
can belong to any spectacle whatsoever.” 
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T is impossible to praise too highly Professor 
Francis Bowen’s Modern Philosophy, from 
Descartes to Schopenhauer and Hartmann (Serib- 
ner, Armstrong, and Co.). There seems to be no 
task more difficult, if we may judge from the nu- 
merous failures, than to write a history of philos- 
ophy. There are, in the first place, but very few 
men who are able to comprehend a philosophy in 
Vou. LVIL.—No, 335.—50 


which they do not believe. Then to condense 
into a few chapters the work that the greatest 
thinkers of the world have put into volumes, and 
still leave it both fair and intelligible, requires the 
rarest ability of comprehension, of condensation, 
j and of expression. With these difficulties Profes- 
| sor Bowen has successfully coped. We venture 
to say that only a small number of acute thinkers 
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ld get from a study on the “ Critique of Pure 
Reason” itself as clear a conception of the system 

Kant as Professor Bowen them here, 
ind even then they would not get it in connection 
arison with other cognate systems. We 


fives 
Live 


and com] 





are very sure that Schopenhauer could not ex- 
plain his peculiar philosophy to the American stu- | 
dent as well as Professor Bowen has here done. 


With Professor Bowen’s philosophy we are not 

ncerned; and though his criticisms seem to us 
in general sound, we do not undertake to 

lge the m, either favorably or otherwise. Cer- 
iinly he shows the connections and contrasts be- 
ween different schools of modern philosophical 
and the student a bird's-eye 
view of the whole field such as he could not get 
inless possessed of a rare power 
ization and of analysis. Professor Bowen’s style 
is delightfully clear, and those who enjoy meta- 
physical studies will find a positive delight in 








thought, gives 


both of general- 


reading him. 

Mrs, Hawets, in The Art of Beauty (Harper and 
Brothers), covers a great deal of ground—possibly 
too much. If her k was less comprehensive, 
it might be more thorough, but it would be 
readable, and perhaps less useful; 
phases of be Luty 


boo 
less 
for the various 
sO allied that it is scarce ly 
them. Thus a beautiful pic- 
furniture may be spoiled by 
ugly or malapropos surroundings, as Mrs. Haweis 
illustrates by the story of her cabinet; and a beau- 
tifully dressed woman may lose more than half 
the benefit of her taste in dress, or that of her 
dress-maker, by the ill taste of her husband or 
her upholsterer in furnishing her rooms, So Mrs. 
ITaweis considers not only dress and ornaments, 
but also furniture, and even character. This last 


are 


possible to sepal ite 


ture or a piece ol 


+ 


part of a r work is the least satisfactory; it is 
good as J as it goes, but it is quite inadequate. 
Incidentally she gives considerable information 
is to history of fashions, and some as to 
hysiology. It is certainly true that as an artist 
nust be versed in the scicl mee of anatomy if he 


would paint the human figure even tole rabl ly, s¢ 

» dress-maker and the dre ss-wearer ought also 
to he acquainted with the human form ae the 
laws which govern its functions in order to dress 
with true taste. As is natural, Mrs. Haweis puts 
a strong emphasis on the duty of taste, declaring 
that most women do not put thought enough on 
their appearance, and that if they would think 
more, they would be saved from falling into many 
blunders into which they are led by a blind sub- 
servience to standards furnished by fashion, that 
is to say, by trade. She defends corsets, but con- 
all tight lacing; justifies the use of false 
hair and teeth and cosmetics; urges that the dress 
should conform to the natural lines of the body ; 
condemns low dresses both on grounds of moral- 
ity and beauty; thinks that we have fallen away 
from the purity and innocence of the ancient 
Greeks ; and would dispense with shoes altogeth- 
er, and substitute sandals, some patterns for which 
she gives. Take it allin all, it seems to us to be 
an exceptionally good book to put in the hands of 
a young girl, not so much to tell her how to dress 
as to incite her to study the art of beauty, and so 
learn how to dress for herself. 

Whether we accept the metaphysical theory of 
poetry implied in the title of Principal Suarrp’s 
charming treatise on Poetic Interpretation of Na- 
ture (Hurd 


} 
caemns 





and Houghton), or that of his sug- | liest times to our own days. 


MAGAZINE. 
| gestive critic in the Contemporary ; whether y 
| regard the poet as an interpreter or a creat, 
whether we suppose that he renders into lang lag 
the meaning of a dumb oracle, or invents + 


meaning and imputes it to her, brings the in, 
writing to the light by bathing it in the y 
of his own feeling, or transcribes, upon its } 
pages, from his own soul—this book is equa 
gestive and valuable. Indeed, the er expla. 
nation is half recognized by the author when " 
says, “ Poetry has to do with the object plus th 
soul of man.” The interpreter adds from with 
himself in interpreting what is without | 
The voice is both that of the oracle and that o 
the priest. He who believes that God is t} 
Creator, and that man only discovers, will ace 
Principal Shairp’s theory of the poe es relation t 
nature, rather than that of Alfred : 
however that may be, he will find in this 
ble little treatise a ground of hope for 
and grander poetry as the outcome of scientific 
research, a guide to a clearer comprehension 
poetic methods of reading nature or writing or 
her, and a help to a better understanding of th 
real value of of the rreatest poets « f 
ture, from Job and Homer to Wordsworth 
Eyupt as it Is, by J.C. M‘Coan (Henry Holt 
Co.), may be regarded as a companion volu 
Wallace’s Russia and Baker’s Zurkey, by the s 
publishers, The author possessed the advant 
of long residence in the Levant, and sp cial 
search both in the country and in the literat 
which has been produced respecting it. It is 
no sense the work of a tourist. Largely h 
sumes the reader’s knowledge of the ext 
pects of Egypt, and devotes himself to an a 
of its soc ial, political, and industrial organizatio 
It is accompanied by an admirable map of Eg 
and Equatorial Africa. While less entertaining 
reading than The Khedive’s Egypt, and less sug 
gestive philosophically, it is more encyclopedic in 
character. It is especially valuable for its statis- 
tics. — Switzerland and the Swiss (EK. P. Dutton and 
Co.) has scant justice done to it by its sub-title, 
“Sketches of the Country and its famous Men.” 
It is really a condensed history of Switzerland, 
beginning with the “ Lake Cities” and their al 
original inhabitants, and ending with a pen-and- 
ink picture of “Switzerland as it is.” The au- 
thor is evidently an admirer of the Swiss char- 
acter, and his estimate of the people, though not 
unfair, can hardly be termed discriminating. — 
A Hand-Book to the Public I Picture- Galleries of 
Europe, by Kate Tuompson (Macmillan and C 
is a valuable guide to the student of scan 
art; it is based upon a personal examination 
of the chief picture-galleries of Europe, com- 
prises very brief historical sketches of each of 
the principal European schools of art, with bi 
ographical records of their great masters and 
references to their chief works, and contains 
chronological tables showing the date of the birt! 
and death of, the principal painters of the differ 
ent nationalities, and condensed or abbreviated 
catalogues of all the European public galleries of 
any note.—ZimMERMANN’s Popular History of 
Germany (Drant and Co.) is issued by subserip- 
tion only; the first eight parts now before us 
bring the history down to the time of Attila, in 
the fifth century. When finished, it is to be a 
complete history of Germany from the very ear- 
The author has made 












some 





















































is phases of German history the special 

t of his life study, and writes not only with 

of style, but also with a simplicity not usual 

G rman authors. His descriptions of battle 
ire notable for compactness; he seizes 

. chief points of interest, presents them in a 
w short incisive sentences, and leaves the fill- 
n of details to the imagination of the reader. 


| 


11 


book is elaborately illustrated, though the | 


rather effective for the vigor of 
irawing than for elegance of execution. 
is creditable to American enterprise that 
wh a work as American Decisions (A. L. Ban- 
ft and Co.) should be undertaken in such a 
» of commercial depression as this. The pur- 
of the editor, Mr. Jonn Prorrat, is to bring 
to one work such a selection of cases as will 
prise all of general value and authority decid- 
ral States. The work will involve 
nty-five volumes; at least it is the expecta- 
n of the author and publishers to bring it with- 
hat compass, but we shall be surprised if it 
s not overrun their expectations. The work 
ns with cases decided in the court of the prov- 
of Massachusetts in 1765, and the first vol- 
ings us down to 1779. There is a good 


istrations are 





the seve 


x to each volume, which serves the purpose | 


of a digest. Mr. Proffat is favorably known to 
» profession by previous work; and there can 


out in such a way as to fulfill the promise of the 
t volume, it will be of great value to the bar 
of the country, now overloaded with a multifari- 
literature, all of which can not be mastered, 
it none of which ean well be ignored. 
Poets’ Homes (D. Lothrop and Co.) is an attract- 
» volume of “ ars and pencil sketches of Ameri- 
can poets and their homes.’’ The authors of the 
tches are mostly anonymous; all the best- 
cnown and most popular of our American poets 
are included in the gallery. The sketches are 
brief and gossipy, not very profound, not at all 
critical, but light, airy, genial, and sympathetic. 
The reader is taken into the home and introduced 
he poet, and shown his work-room and told his 
literary composition. There is consid- 
ible difference in the character of the sketches 
n detail, but they all give the reader the personal- 
y of men and women whom every lover of Amer- 
in literature will be glad to know.—Volumes of 
miscellany are not very often profitable even when 
they are pleasurable reading. But the volume of 
exhumed remains of Thomas Moore we have found 
ry enjoyable reading. We can give no better 
description of the book than by simply copying 
he title-page. “ Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satir- 
died Sentimental, by Thomas Moore, with Sup- 
pressec d Passages from the Memoirs of Lord Byron, 
ch hiefly from the ‘Author’ 8 Manuscript, with Notes, 
edited by Ricuarp Nerne Suepuerp, and a Pref- 
ice by Ricuarp Henry Sropparp” (Scribner, Arm- 
strong, and Co.). A considerable number of these 
fragments have never been in print before, others 
have been practically buried out of sight in the 
reviews. The essays from the Edinburgh Review 
are per! laps the most valuable part of the book, 
nd they give an idea of the fertility and scope 
of Moore’s mind, which will be in the nature of 
a revelation to most even of his admirers. 
Faith and Philosophy, a republication of dis- 
courses and essays by Henry B. Sarru, D.D., ed- | 
ed by Grorce L. PRENTIss, D.D. (Scribner, Arm- 
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strong, and Co.), constitutes an excellent memorial 
of one whose work was of a kind that leaves lit- 
tle that is tangible at death. His monuments, 
like Paul’s epistles, were in his pupils, and the 
breadth of his scholarship and his peculiarly 


| large intellectual sympathies prevented him from 


leaving upon them any such idiosyncratic impres 
sion as has been left by such men as Dr, Lyman 
Beecher and President Finney. Moreover, thes¢ 
papers really deal with the current questions of 
our own age. Dr. Smith used his scholarship to 
illuminate modern problems; he delved in the 
past, but he dwelt in the present; and in the ab- 
sence of any such work on theology as he would 
have been abundantly able to produce had his 
physical health been equal to his intellectual 
powers, this work will be welcomed by the stu- 
dent of modern thought as a valuable though a 
fragmentary contribution to modern theologico- 
philosophical literature.—The object of the 47 

Philosophy, by Professor Cartes W. Sareips 
(Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.), is indicated by 
its title and by the last chapter. “The sum 
mary want of the age is that last p gare hy into 
which has been sifted all other philosophies, 
which shall be at once catholic and eclac tic, 
which shall be the joint growth of reason and 
faith, and which shall shed forth through every 


| walk of research the blended light of discovery 
e no doubt that if the present series is carried | 


Professor Shields does not, in- 
to have either discovered this “ last 
philosophy,” or to set it forth; rather, if we un- 
derstand him aright, to indicate the necessity for 
it, and the methods by which it is to be obtained. 
The more valuable part of his work is that which 
gives a history of philosophy, and in which is 
pointed out the defects of both the great schools, 
the positive and the absolute. We are not pre- 
pared to adopt his opinion that “the final phi 
losophy” is practicable, nor to think it even de- 
sirable. Thus far in the Bistory of metaphysics 
philosophy has been chiefly valuable as an edu- 
the real results have been in character, 
and not in dogma; the desire expressed by Les- 
sing’s famous aphorism has been gratified, and to 
the world has been given, not truth, but search 
for truth. Professor Shields’s book will not give 
rest to the mind, and therefore will not confer 
the doubtful benefit which he so highly esteems ; 
but it will not be without its value as a quicken- 
er of thought, and as a thoughtful and critical ac- 
count of what has been done by the students of 
philosophy in the past. As a history of the bat- 
tle it is valuable, but it does not furnish the basis 
for a successful treaty of peace.—The Life of 
Christ for the Young, by Ricuarp Newton, D.D 
(Gebbie and Barrie ), issued in numbers by sub- 
scription, has disappointed us. We know no liv- 
ing writer on religious subjects who posses 

greater ability to awaken spiritual interest in the 
young than Dr. Newton; but either his powers 
have been denied their full play by the limita- 
tions under which he has undertaken this work, 
or else he is so essentially a preacher that he is 
unable to employ his peculiar powers except in 
direct didactic forms. Apparently he has been 
furnished with a number of illustrations, bor- 
rowed from a great variety of sources, which it 
was necessary for him to work into the text— 
some from the Old Testament, some from the 
| New, and some having no relation whatever to 
The first chapter is a disco 


and revelation.” 
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cator; 
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on the creation and fall of the first man, and 
it will take a very bright child indeed to discov- 
er the connection between this chapter and the 
picture of what we take to be the source of the 
Rhine, on page 10, or the extraordinary full-page 
lena, on page 23. The chapter on “ Joseph and 
Jesus compared” is a not uninstructive sermon, 
but the immediate object appears to be the in- 
troduction of some pictures of the Great Pyra- 
mids, and some old cuts illustrating scenes in the 
life of Joseph. It may be that these first parts are 
only introductory, in which case, however, the por- 
tico is too large for the temple, and too little di- 
rectly connected with it; but judging from so 
much of the book as is now finished, it is not to 
be at all a life of Christ, but a series of Scriptural 
sermons on topics closely connected with that life, 
accompanied by a series of illustrations, most of 
them having very little connection with it.—The 
Rey. GLEASON GREENE does not assume to furnish 
& solution to the interesting and ever new prob- 
lem of the Church, the second coming of Christ, 
in his little treatise, Glimpses of the Coming (A. 
D. F. Randolph and Co.), but he has certainly 
thrown some new light on a problem much dis- 
cussed, but perhaps never to be settled till his- 
tory settles it. He introduces new elements into 
the discussion ; supposes the reality and pres- 
ence of spiritual verities, the indications of which 
he finds in the New Testament; and thus, by 
avoiding altogether the disputes of the combat- 
ants of the past, gives a fresh if not altogether 
a new view of the theme under discussion. We 
can not, in the nature of the case, define his aim 
and work in a paragraph, for its mystical char- 
acter defies definition. We judge either that Mr. 
Greene has been a student of the works of Swe- 
denborg, or has a mind that naturally tends in the 
same lines of thought, yet it would not be fair to 
say that his treatise is in any sense Swedenbor- 
gian. No one can read it without a quickening of 
his spiritual hopes, whatever may be his opinion 
of its philosophy and methods of interpretation. 
—The non-theological reader certainly, the theo- 
logical reader probably, will be puzzled to know 
why the third volume of Mr. Coor’s lectures is call- 
ed Orthodory (J. R. Osgood and Co.), and the pre- 
ceding volume is called Transcendentalism. The 
themes are much the same in the two volumes. In 
one or two instances Mr. Cook takes up a thread 
which he had dropped in the preceding volume, 
and finishes the spinning. The criticisms on cer- 
tain Unitarian preachers which are to be found 
here have little more than a transient and local 
interest, and might have been omitted from the 
book without injuring its value or Mr. Cook’s rep- 
utation. What is permanent is the lecturer’s 
view of the Trinity and of the Atonement. These 
are presented with great vigor, with exceptional 
clearness of definition, and with the author’s pe- 
culiar fertility of illustration. He has never been 
more happy than in his use of the incident in Mr. 
Alcott’s school to make clear his own philosophy 
of the latter doctrine. The critics ean not com- 
plain that he isnot clear. Whether spiritual truths 
are capable of being defined with such mathemat- 
ical precision, and whether, if they are, his defini- 
tions are the correct ones, are important questions 
into which this Literary Recorder does not here 
undertake to enter. They belong to the realm of 
theological, not to that of literary, criticism. 
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Beautiful Homes, by H. T. Witttams and Mrs 
C. 8. Jones (H. T. Williams), is a general com, 
pendium of, on the whole, useful information gs +, 
fitting up a home. It is concerned wholly wi 
furnishing, not with building, contains not a 
useful hints, is less a discussion of principles ¢} 
directions as to details, and is practical, an 1, es 
pecially to those that need to study economy, a 
have time and a little skill, will be valuable. 17), 
illustrations are not very satisfactory in an gp: 
point of view, but will help the practical hoy 
wife to carry out the counsels given.—Compa) 
ion and in some sense supplemental to this y 
ume are three pamphlet volumes from the g 
publisher on Fret-Sawing—a book of pract 
directions as to saws, woods, methods of wi 
ete.; Ladies’ Guide to Needle-Work—a bo k 
directions mainly for ornamental work, embro 
ery, ete.; and Household Hints and Recipes, 
collection of all sorts of hints for the manage 
ment of the household when the furnishing ayj 
ornamenting are done, directions that extend to 
every department from the kitchen to the att 
-—China Painting, by M. Louise M‘Laveuy 
(Robert Clarke and Co.), aims to be a “ practica 
manual for the use of amateurs in the decoratioy 
of hard porcelain.” It seems to us to serve 
purpose as well as it can be served by a litt 
volume of seventy pages, perhaps to be better 
than a larger treatise would be. It gives definit 
though concise directions as to materials, th 
of colors, the manner of work, so that any o1 
with ordinary skill and with no other teach 
could make a beginning at this fascinating ama 
teur art work. 

Harpers are introducing the most popular } 
torical author in a most popular way to hundreds 
who know him only as a name. The historica 
essays of Lord Macat.ay have been the exclusiy 
property of scholars or scholarly men; in rep 
ducing them in the “ Half-hour Series” the pub 
lishers are giving them to the readers of cheaj 
literature. Warren Hastings, Addison, Lord C 
Frederick the Great, The Earl of Chatham, Wi 
iam Pitt, Samuel Johnson, Hampden and B 
Le igh, Milton and Byron, Sir William Temp , 
Macchiavelli, and Horace Walpole are all thus re- 
published in paper volumes, sold for a quarter, 
easily slipped in the pocket, and of a length to 
be read in an hour, If any one will take first 
the Epochs of English History, which comprises 
eight numbers of this series, and will follow th 
reading of that series by these monographs ol 
Lord Macaulay, he will get in three months’ even- 
ing readings a good comprehensive view of En 
glish history—The popularity of Mr. Jonn kh 
Green’s Short History of the English People has 
called from him an amplification of that work in 
a History of the English People (Harper & Broth 
ers). Vol. I. traces the course of history to the 
fifteenth century. The author follows the course 
indicated in his previous and shorter work; in 
many paragraphs the larger work is simpiy a re- 
print of the former one; but much new matter 1s 
added, and much which was either taken for 
granted or very concisely stated in the former 
book is fully set forth in more ample detail here 
It promises to be the standard treatise for one 
who wishes to trace the course of English history 
from the beginning to the end ; and it is a capital 
preparation for the more careful study of single 
epochs in such works as those of Froude and 
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| Ms Mac y, one of whom has written oles a single | has be or upon his cousin Cyril, in An Open 
( nter, the other only a few chapters of English | Verdict (Harper and Brothers). The ‘friends ship 
story. Vol. I. contains eight admirable maps. | that deserts a friend in trouble deserves the rep- 
_The American Almanac and Treasury of Facts, robation of all chivalric natures. When love be- 
a vatistical, Financial, and Political, for the Year | comes deserter, and because of mere unproved 
878, R. Srorrorp, Librarian of Congress suspicion of wrong-doing, the reprobation of ev- 
American News Co.), is a marve 1 of condensation | ery chivalric instinct becomes loud and deep. In 
a , monument to industry. The study of a single | killing off Kenrick, who was faithful in spite of 
| ; | lead the student to wonder how it was | dark suspicion, and in giving the love of Beatrix 
: le to accumulate such a store of informa- and finally her hand to Cyril, who deserted her in 
1 so many and so diverse subjects, within trouble and returned to her when the clouds of 
y reasonable time. It contains numerous com- | suspicion had been dissipated by other means 
; s, evidently carefully made from public | than his, Miss Braddon violates every principle 
S ( ts of the United States and other na-| of poetic justice; and the reader can hardly lack 
bringing into one view the statistics of | a sentiment of gentle indignation against the 
debts, revenue and expenditure, imports heroine for refusing the chivalric love of so 
| exports, tariff and internal revenue, army | strong a heart, and clinging to the unheroic love of 
in WY, pensions and patents, population, ship- so weak a nature. It is true that in this her sto- 
— « jmmigration, agriculture, education, ete. It] ry is very like the actual justice of common life, 
Q braces also tables of temperature, vital statis- but that does not reconcile us to it. In a dra- 
s, pri dividends, savings-banks, periodicals, | matic and artistic point of view this novel takes 
J elections, ete. For editors, statesmen, students | rank with her Dead Sea Fruit and her Pilgrims 
of political problems and of current questions, it | and Strangers. We always read Miss Braddon 
Lv ry nearly indispensable vade mecum, with interest, not often with protest.—J/armorn 
We should be sorry to have our young ladies | (Roberts Brothers), of the “ No Name Series,” is 
m their estimate of mi ries d experience from | in plot French, in character and scenery partly 
vo Tales of Married Life” (Harper and Broth- | French and partly English. It is American only 
s), Hard to Bear, by Georgiana M. Cratk, and lin copyright. The author assures us in his pref- 
A True Man, | M. C. Strr_ra The first is not ace that it is fiction founded on fact; it is, at all 
rue to life, but not eve n Miss Craik’s skillful | events, very melodramatic fiction. The plot is 
pen can make the story of such a life as that of novel, we should say wholly improbable; but 
Mr, Langton other than painfully prosaic; nor is | then fact is sometimes stranger than fiction. The 
dark background of his moral stupidity quite interest of the story lies almost wholly in the 
pensated for by the heroism and the woman- | plot, and that is very well worked out. A not 
1 with which Norah wins him from the] improbable rumor attributes it to Philip Gilbert 
s in which he was entrapped. The second | Hamerton.— Young Musgrave, by Mrs, OLIPHANT 
tory is by far the stronger one of the two. It (Harper and Brothers), has rather more adventure 
throughout one of pathos, less in incident than | and incident than we usually find in her stories 
the suggested sorrows of one ill-mated and one | It turns upon a murder, a false suspicion, a longs 
nely heart. Excessively disagreeable as the} process of unravelling of the mystery, a final 
brutal Ainsworth is, his character is strong sly | revelation of the murderer, and the acquittal of 
conceived and drawn; and Harcourt is indeed ‘ 1 | the unjustly suspected John Musgrave.— The Old 
true man,” whose fidelity to the last, unrew ied Looking-Glass, by Marta Lovisa CHARLESWORTH 
though it be, is an inspiration to true living. For | (Robert Carter and Brothers), is a very good 
i story of its length, it is one of the strongest of book to give to domestics, if they will only read 
he season.— We enter a vigorous protest against | it. Intelligent domestics will find it interest- 
the treatment to which Miss Brappon has sub-| ing; lovers of sensationalism will pronounce it 

ted Kenrick Culverhouse, and the reward she | tame. 

+ J ~ + if 7 4 y 
Chitur’s Drtentinc ecard. 

; SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 1 the Danish geodetic survey, and various minor 
R Astronomy.—Professor Foerster, of Berlin, an- | reviews, and a short necrology of the late Pro- 


ounces the discovery by Palisa, on December 29, 
f a planet of the eleventh magnitude, in 7 hours 
8 minutes right ascension, and 39° 37’ north dee- 
lination. Possibly it is the one already named 
Eva ; if not, it will receive the number 180. 
A series of observations of both satellites of 
Mars has been made by Mr. Pritchett, at Glasgow, 





fessor Heis. 

M. Tisserand, of Toulouse, who has lately occu- 
pied himself with the system of Saturn, has an 
important note in Comptes Rendus on the nature 
of the ring. Laplace proved in 1787 that even 
if observation did not show that the ring of Sat- 
urh was composed of two or more concentric 


is Missouri, with a 12-inch Clark refractor. The] rings, the theory of gravitation would require 

elle alities of the Clark glasses have | this. Tisserand, as the result of the re- , 

excellent qualities of the ark giasses have no- j thi isserand, as the result of the re-examina 

where been more strikingly shown than by their | tion of the problem, comes to the conclusion that 

n record in these observations. a continuous ring of the dimensions of the real 

Nature, No. 426, contains two excellent cuts | ring can not exist in equilibrium. Hence it is 

y of the new meridian circle of Paris, with a brief | divided. In fact, the ring of Saturn has been seen 
a 


description. 
The Vierteljahrsschrift of the German Astro- 
nomical Society contains an elaborate review of 








(by Bond, De la Rue, Dawes, etc.) divided into nu- 
merous fine concentric rings, just as this condi- 
| tion requires. 
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The United States Naval Obse rvatory is 
out parties for the observation of the 
Mercury on May 5 and 6, 
to divide the observing stations into two classes— 
photographie and visual. The first class will be 
provided with the photographic apparatus usec 
by the American transit of Venus parties. 
i that several of the American observatories 
in this work 


to fit 
ransit of 
1878. 





hope 


5 Wili co-operate 
! the small appropriation available for sending one 

or two parties to the western part of the United 
States, where clear weather is certain. <A circu- 
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~ has been prepared by Professor Newcomb, and 
ilated wick lely by the Naval Observatory, con- 
ning suggestions to intending observers of this 


tal 





transit. If fair weather prevails over the United 
f States, very complete observations may be ex- 
5 pected. 
4 The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in re- 
: sponse to a request from one of its directors, 
i Hon. Samuel M. Felton, of Philadelphia, has lib. 
4! erally offered to give to scientific men from Eu- 
i , who come in their private capacity and at 
q own expense to observe the total solar 


of July 29, 1878, a reduced rate of fare 
from the East to Denver and return, It is hoped 
that this eclipse may be thoroughly observed by 
observers from both sides of the Atlantic. For- 
tunately a great number of accurate geographical 











line both by the Coast Survey and by Lieutenant 
Wheeler's Survey of the Territories. 

Holetschek has shown that Comets 1762 and 
1877, ¢, are not identical, as was at first supposed. 

In the American Journal of Science Miss Mitch- 
ell, of Vassar College, has a series of observations 
on Jupiter and his moons. 

The recent report of Professor Pickering, di- 
rector of Harvard College Observatory, states that 
it has been decided to devote the large refractor 

hiefly to photometry. In this way a field is taken 
up which has too long been unoccupied. Besides 








' a great number of photometric observations on 
id double stars, asteroids, and satellites of the outer 
i planets, the satellites of Mars have been studied. 


Assuming the albedo or intrinsic reflecting power 
of these bodies to be the same as that of Mars, 
: it is concluded that the diameters are for Deimas 


% (outer satellite) about 6 miles, and for Phobus 
‘ (inner) about 6.5 miles. The meridian circle con- 
H tinues its regular series of observations, and an 
: extensive system of time signals is planned and 


partly in operation. 

The Rendiconti of the (Italian) Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences for May, 1877, contains a memoir 
by Monsieur A. Nobile on the trapezium of Orion 
(2748). The instrument employed was a refract- 
or of 0.14 m. (5.51 inches) aperture. The meth- 
od of observation employed was that imagined 
by Nobile, and previously described by him. We 
; possess previous determinations of the relative 
positions of these stars by W. Struve and by Li- 
aponoff. A comparison with the previous meas- 
ures of distance and Nobile’s indicates no motion. 
From the comparison of angles he concludes a 
probable revolution of stars B, C, and D about A 
so as toincrease the angle. From this it is inferred 
that the four stars of the trapezium are physical- 
ly connected with each other. 

M. Boutigny has called the attention of the 
French Academy to the fact that Varro (1831 
B.C.) spoke of changes in the diameter, color, fig- 


me 





It is proposed | 


positions have been determined near the central | 


| 


} . 
| of observations on the planet Mars, with 
| ings, with the equatorial of 0.25 m. apertur 





It is | 


| tronomische Nachrichten on the shape of the 
, leaving a portion of | 
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ure, per path of Venus. The passage res 
to is quoted in a work of St. Augustine. 
M. Luiz Cruls has made at Rio Janeiro a go; 


Tred 


M. Souillart, known by his researches on th 
ory of Jupiter’s sate sllites, has a paper in th, 
ow of a planet, and comes to essentially the < vm 
conclusions as previously given by Professor Hy 
in the same journal. 

Professor Newcomb, superintendent of ¢ 
American Ephemeris, has recently issued a , 








| cular to astronomers inviting their opinions , 


| 





| attainment of greater uniformity throughout 





the advisability of making certain changes in t 
form of the annual ephemeris, which changes 
are named in the circular. 


7 
They are usually ; 
radical in nature 


»,and have for their object t 
the 
work, as, for example, the proposal to give a 

the ephemerides of the planets and of the sun i) 
Greenwich time, keeping only in the second part 
the ephemeris for time of Washington transit 

and omitting the ephemeris for Washington no: 

Some additions are proposed, principally of ee ata 
relating to the satellite systems and of more stand. 
ard stars, with revised places for these. No rad 
ical change is suggested except the omission of 
the star constants A, B,C,D. <A committee of 
the National Academy will report upon the pla 

The most important work in the department oi 
Meteorology that we have received during Janu 
ry is the first part of Wild’s Temperatur-Verhiil! 
nisse for the Russian Empire, which great wor 
will eventually include all questions relating t 
the distribution of temperature throughout Asiat- 
ic and European Russia. The present volume 
confined to the preparatory work of col leetit 
and criticising the material at hand, and espee 
ly to the investigation of the diurnal temperatu: 
periods, as shown by series of hourly or othe: 
frequent observations. Wild declines to present 
the laws of diurnal variations in the form of th 
Lambert formule, and confines himself to the 
graphic method of plotting and interpolation by 
means of free-hand-drawn curves. The reasons 
for this important step are fully and forcibly giv- 
en, and consist in the utter insufficiency of the 
Lambert formule to represent the observations 
unless from eight to sixteen terms are employed, 
which leads to great and unnecessary labor, and 
even then introduces erroneous times of maxi- 
mum and minimum. 

Wild concludes this most important portion of 
his work with a series of twelve generalizations 
in reference to diurnal temperature changes 
Among the conclusions he deduces from these, 
we note that he deems it entirely premature to 
elaborate any formula for the connection between 
the diurnal period and the apparent physical 
causes, the solar radiation, atmospheric diather- 
mancy, soil, winds, clouds, ete. Elaborate tables 
for the reduction of observations made at various 
hours to the true daily and annual means con- 
elude this first portion of Wild’s important work. 
The expense of compiling these tables has been 
borne by the minister in charge of the crown 
lands. 

The enthusiastic aeronaut De Fonvielle writes 
Captain Howgate to say that the study of 





to 


clouds and currents by means of small balloons 
will be now systematically pursued at the Paris 
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(Observatory. This is, he states, in consequence | 


fact that Captain Howgate, at Mr. Abbe’s 

tion, furnished the meteorologist of his 
sary expedition with a quantity of these 

ns for use in the arctic regions. The 

sistat that the air experiences from friction 
stacles on the earth’s surface is in many 

; shown to be a very important factor in me 

] 


and as it is very difficult to make even | 


nproximate allowance for this friction, it will 

ereatly to the reconciliation of theory | 
vith obse rvation if some of the national me teor- 
} | systems will introduce the daily use of 
shese balloons to determine the direction and ve 


of the earth’s surface. 

The development of State systems of meteorol 
ns to make steady progress, as we have 
ived the first monthly report of the Missouri 
We ither rvice, organized by Professor F. E. 
Nipher, under the auspices of the Washington 
ity at St. Louis. The present number of 








that at least one in each county will be secured. 
4t the central station Professor Nipher 
nann electrometer used by Dr 
¢ the past fifteen years, and will 


possesses 








scon 


electricity, in continuation of those so faithfully 
observer, It is to be hoped that 


nerous as his service is hearty and 





In Nebraska a 
1, now o1 
sors Bailey and Aughey. 

“An elaborate mae on the protection of build- 
ings from lightning, by Dr. Mann, is r¢ published, | 
with additional notes, in the sixth volume of the 
Professional papers on Indian engineering. 


similar State service is, w 


e un- 








Tables of mean annual temperatures for nu- | 
merous points in ( ‘olombia and Ecuador are pub- | 


lished by Reiss and Stiibel in the tables of alti- | 
tudes determined by them in those countries. 
In the Canadian Naturalist Principal Dawson 


gives a short account of the earthquake of No- | 


vember 4, 1877. 

A contribution to exact hypsometry, and still 
more so to the effect of winds on the gradient of 
rivers (and inversely to our knowledge of the 
friction of wind over water), is given in a paper 


by W. H. Searles on the levels of portions of the | 





» Canal. He finds the probable error in 136 
les of most careful levelling to be +0.103 feet. 
The climate of Eastern Switzerland is eluci- 
lated in a memoir by Wanner in the annual re- 
port of the Association of St. Galle. The “a! 
denness of the changes in temperature attending 


the occurrence of a Féhn wind is shown by a rise | 


of 14.8° C., or 32° F., in half an hour. 

The second part of Meldrum’s Vade Mecum 
for Indian Meteorologists has been recently pub- 
lished at Calcutta. We have in this work a trea- 
tise on meteorology amply illustrated by examples 
taken from the experience of Indian observers, 


and which must take a high rank as an able pres- 


entation of the present condition of this science. 


| 
In almost every case Blanford passes directly over 


gives some notes as to inves 


| the whole wind velocity. 


servers is sixty-five, and it is hoped 


| mule may possil 


. Wislicze- | 


upon the spri 
“1 . | . 
1er’s labors will meet with a recog- | 


| dictions of approaching river floods, et« 


nizing under the leadership of | 
} Schmidt, 


is at present generally known, he gives some sug- 


gestions of his own. This work, considered as 


a treatise on meteorology, would, we believe, be 


| the best text-book for colleges and high schools 


clish language. 
nary volume of meteorolog- 
hed at Upsala, Rubenson 
igations into instru 
is that for tempe 
tures above freezing the psychrometer gives, with 


Regnault’s tables, the same quantity of moisture 


of any in the Ei 
In the quarcen 





ical observations publis 











ments and methods. He f 





as is found by chemical methods of observation. 
| His fixed anemometer was investigated by means 


| | of a similar portable standard, and found to re- 
ty of the air currents within a thousand feet | 


quire corrections amounting to ten per cent. of 


By placing anemome- 


| ters upon different portions of a railroad train he 


inve stig 





ated the variations in the flow of air pas t 
the train, but could only be thereby led to a very 
general confirmation of the results given by oth- 
er methods as to the accuraey of the anemometer. 
Thalen has a memoir on exploitation for iron 
ore by means of the magnetic needle. He gives 
full and strictly accurate methods, and his for- 
ly be applicable to the search 

for the seat of the disturbances that accompany 


| auroras. 
take up a series of observations on atmospheric 


Basle Associa- 
tion an excellent paper on the influence of forests 
1d rivers of Switzerland. 

Culmann, in some appreciative remarks, in- 





dorses the desire for a system of telegraphic pre- 


, in Switz- 
erland. 

A very remark _ series of papers, by C 
of Dorpat, on hydrology, is being pub- 
lished by the St. Pete hercin rAcademy. Inthe lat- 
y notes on the waters 
and a general summary of all 
observations on density, ete., of oceanic 

In the same number Abich contributes 

a paper on the glaciers and snow lines of the 
Caucasus. The latter vary from 8000 to 10,000 
feet, accor wae to locality. 
| movement « of 
tive results. 
A summary of twenty-eight years of meteoro- 
| logical observation at Erfurt is given by Dr. Koch 
| in the Erfurt Jahrbuch der K. Acad. der Wiss. 
| We have in former summaries omitted to call 
| attention to an elaborate historical and 
me moir by Grova in the 
Ph hysique for August, 1877, on solar radiation and 
| 
| 


est number are given ma 
| of American 


| known 





lal 
1IAKCS, 


waters. 


Observations on the 
1e glacie rs seemed to give nega 


1 critical 


7 - 
{nnales de Chimie et de 





absorption in the earth’s atmosphere. A short 
but suggestive article on the same subject by 
| Gobi will be found in a recent number of the 
Paris Comptes Re ndus. 

The great ocean wave due to the I juique earth- 
quake of May 9 has been considered in a memoir 
yy Geinitz in the December number of Peter- 
mann’s Mittheilungen. 

The Labrador and Gulf Stream currents and 
their effects on American fisheries are treated of 
in two memoirs by H. Y. Hind, published by the 
| Fishery Commission at Halifax. 

In Physics, the month has been characterized 
| bya series of remarkable discoveries in the lique- 
| faction of gases. In November, Cailletet an- 


} 
| 








the erroneous views that figure so largely in all | | nounced to the French Academy the liquefaction 


other treatises and text-books, and gives us the 
most advanced thoughts of the students of to- 
day. Occasionally, when nothing more plausible 


| . . 
of acetylene, ethyl hydride, marsh gas, and nitro- 


gen dioxide, the last under a pressure of 104 at- 
| mospheres at —11‘ On the 22d of December 
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a dispatch to the Academy announced the lique- 
faction of oxygen by Raoul Pictet, of Geneva, un- 
der a pressure of 320 atmospheres at —140°. 
At the meeting on the 24th a sealed communica- 
tion from Cailletet, deposited with the secretary 
on the 3d of December, was opened and found to 
contain a statement that upon the previous day 
he had compressed oxygen and carbonous oxide 
to 300 atmospheres at —29°, and had then al- 
lowed them to expand suddenly; a thick mist ap- 
peared, which was evidently a liquid in droplets. 
Hence both these physicists appear as original 
and independent discoverers, their methods be- 
ing entirely different, though attaining the same 
result. Pictet, however, obtained an amount of 
liquid oxygen which occupied one-third of the 
length of a glass tube one meter long and a 
centimeter in interior diameter. On the 31st of 
December, at the Ecole Normale, in Paris, and in 
presence of Berthelot, Boussingault, St. Claire 
Deville, Mascart, and others, Cailletet liquefied 
nitrogen, hydrogen, and then atmospheric air. 
The nitrogen was compressed to 200 atmospheres 
at +13°, and when the pressure was suddenly 
relieved, the gas condensed into distinct droplets. 
Hydrogen yielded a mist when expanded sudden- 
ly from 280 atmospheres. On trying the experi- 
ment with carefully purified air, a stream of liquid 
air issued from the jet, resembling the spray from 
an atomizer. Thus disappears the last of the 
permanent gases, and molecular cohesion as- 
sumes its sway over all the forms of matter. 

Ditte has proposed to show the heat produced 
by chemical action, by adding 125 grams of wa- 
ter to 100 of boric acid. The heat produced is 
so great that an ingot of Darcet’s fusible metal 
put into the mixture is completely fused in a few 
seconds. 

Sarasin has determined with great care the in- 
dices of refraction of the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary rays in quartz in the ultra violet region of 
the spectrum. He used a goniometer with a col- 
limator and observing telescope, the latter fur- 
nished with a fluorescent eye-piece. He believes 
his results accurate to the fourth decimal place, the 
metals used being cadmium, sodium, zinc, and alu- 
minum. 

Von Bezold and Engelhardt have examined the 
retina of the living animal, and conclude that it 
also fluoresces under the influence of the same 
rays which Helmholtz has stated exercise a fluo- 
rescent action upon the retina of the dead animal. 

Mallet has made the interesting observation 
that a wire placed east and west and traversed 
by an electric current suffers an apparent alter- 
ation in weight, due to the effect of the earth’s 
magnetism upon it. The experiment, which was 
unsuccessfully attempted by Faraday, was made 
by attaching to the arm of a delicate balance a 
series of ten horizontal wires fastened to a strip of 
dry poplar three meters long, twenty-five millim- 
eters wide, and five millimeters thick, the ends of 
the wires being branched and bent downward so 
as to dip into the mercury cups at each end. When 
the current of ten Grove cells was passed through 
the wires placed east and west, from east to west, 
the side of the balance to which they were at- 
tached sensibly preponderated ; while, when the 
current passed from west to east, the other side 
went down. ‘These results may be observed with 
a single wire only a meter long. 

Maxwell has sent to Nature a note which he has 





received from Pirani, of Melbourne, deseri 

experiment in which an electric current appears 
to be produced by the direct action of grayity 
A glass tube eighteen inches long is filled witl 
saturated solution of cupric sulphate, its 











e! 3 
closed by copper caps to which wires are atta 
ed, and the whole is connected with a delica 
Thomson galvanometer. When the tube y 


held vertically a deflection of 200 divisio; 
observed, which was reversed on reversing 
tube. 

Foster has exhibited to the London Phys; 
Society a very simple form of the trap-door fo 
of Thomson’s absolute electrometer. Accor 
to Nature, one arm of a balance has suspend 
to it by silk fibres a zine disk hanging horiz n. 
tally in the plane of a sheet of the same metal 
which acts as a guard plate. Below the disk 
about one inch is a second horizontal sheet of 
zinc. The guard plate and disk are electric 
connected by a bridge of very fine wire. To us 
the apparatus it is first accurately counterpoised, 
an excess weight—say, of one grain—is added, 
the guard plate and the lower attracting plat: 
connected with the electrodes of the electromo. 
tor, a Holtz machine for example, a spark meas. 
urer being introduced into the same circuit. If 
the machine be put in action, and the knobs of 
the spark measurer gradually separated, a point 
will be reached where the attraction of the sus. 
pended disk just balances the excess weight 
Reading off the length of spark, the data are ob 
tained for calculating the difference of pot 
required. 

Ruhmkorf, so well known for his remarka)! 
improvements in the induction coil, died at Paris 
on the 20th of December, having been in yx 
health for several months previously. He was 
born in Hanover, Germany, in 1803, went to 
Paris in 1819, became porter in Chevalier’s lab- 
oratory, began the construction of physical ay 
paratus shortly afterward, and brought out a con- 
venient form of thermo-battery in 1844. In 1851, 
after long experimentation, he brought out his fa- 
mous “ Ruhmkorf coil,” which gave sparks eight- 
een inches long, and pierced glass two inches thick. 
He was rewarded in 1858 by the government 
prize of 50,000 franes for his discovery. In ap- 
pearance he was of medium stature, rather thick- 
set, with a smoothly shaven face and long bushy 
white hair. He was quiet and unassuming in de- 
meanor, and courteous and agreeable in personal 
intercourse. He enjoyed the friendship of the 
leading men of science not only of Paris, but of 
the world. 

In Chemistry, Varenne and Hebré have pro- 
posed a new and simple method of preparing 
perfectly pure hydrogen gas, which is an im- 
provement on Schobig’s method with potassium 
permanganate. The gas is prepared, as usual, 
by the action of sulphuric acid on zine, and is 
then passed through a solution made with 100 
grams potassium dichromate, one liter of water, 
and fifty grams concentrated sulphuric acid. A 
mixture of hydrogen arsenide, sulphide, antimo- 
nide, carbide, and silicide with hydrogen was per- 
fectly purified when passed through twenty centim- 
eters of this mixture. Illuminating gas passed 
through this solution loses its carbon as perfect- 
ly as with permanganate. Subsequent washing 











with potash is necessary to remove the CO, 





formed. 
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Berthelot has recommended the employment of 
mine in gas analysis for the absorption of the | 
iturated hydrocarbons, and has contrived an 
method for conducting the manipula- | 
s under water, so that the operator is not an- 1 
i bythe fumes of the bromine. The results | The 
tained are accurate. y 
Jaffe has examined the results of the ingestion | 


nzoie acid in birds, with a view to deter- | « 
the form in which it is excreted. In the | « 
ilia, benzoic acid when taken into the or- | 
as is well known, is excreted as hippuric 

1 by ( 

gated acid which he calls ornithurie acid. 

An thropol logu.—In the American Naturalist for 
January Mr. William H. Dall gives a sketch of the | 
Esquimaux of Norton’s Sound, Alaska. Two very 
1 romances are presented, illustrating the | 
hich savage life affords for the exhibition | 
f individual peculiarities. 

Professor Hayden’s preliminary report of field | 
rk for 1877, p 

discovery and reproduction by models of the | 
ian cliff houses by Messrs. Holmes and Jack- 

_ Mr. Jackson has issued, through Hayden’s | i 
Miscellaneous Publications, 1877, a pamphlet of 
124 pag entitled, “ Descriptive Catalogue of 
Photographs of North American Indians.” 

A short time ago we noticed the valuable work 

Dr. George Fischer upon’ mineralogy as the 

imaid of archeology. In Archiv Sir “~ 

ie, 1877, IIL., will be found a paper 

Fischer, with numerous illustrations, applyi 
neiples of his work to Mexican antiquities. 

M. Abbé Bourgeois, directeur de l Ecole de Pont | 











29_9K . , of | 
32-35, contains a resumé of | 











Levoy, has published at Louvain a pamphlet 
narv of his researches concerning the exist- 
of man in the tertiary epoch. 


t. Pratt is the author of a grammar | 


Samoan language, editec 


The Rev. ¢ 
dictionary of the 
S. J. Whitmee. 
Transactions of the London Philosophical 
ciety, 1877-79, Part 1., contains the sixth an 
nual address of the president. The admirable | 
| 











system of delegating each family of languages v0 | 
ialist is carried out in this volume. 
In Arc hiv fiir Anthropologie i 1877, Ill, are con- | 
tributions by Drs. Ecker and Heftler upon cranio- | 
cerebral topography. The object of these inves- 
tigations is to show that the seemingly hopc' 
gularity of the convolutions of the 
be reduced to system, and the relations of the 
mind to its material organ thereby better under- | 
stood. 

The Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Ja- | 
pan, V., Part I., contains several interesting arti- | 
cles on anthropology. 

Mr. James Hector has published at Wellington 
in index of all the papers presented to the New 
Zealand Institute from its foundation. 

In the Geo ag ay Magazine for January and 
ee yruary Mr. Robert Cust publishes a paper on } 

e langua; ages of India, illustrated by a map print- } 

( af in colors 

Nearly 3000 kourganes, or tumuli, have 
opened in the province of Great Novgorod, Rus- | 
sia, in which 10,000 relics were found. 

Zooloqy.—The subject of fetichism in animals 
is treated by Mr. G. J. Romanes in Nature, who 
believes that a sense of the mysterious exists in 

es, and that it is this sense which is the cause 





a spec 





brain may | 
| 





| 


been 


| 


| of the d 
der. He 


} 


| ~ } : 
cdotes bear 


phok 
| 


ed that the Polyzoa had a common or 
it Jaffe finds that no hippuric acid is | system 
} s, the benzoic acid forming a new | the 


that Miiller’s theory was erroneous. Rev 


the colony are broug 


| tened, 


| thinks that they are the 


gested.” 
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ls show of thun 
a number of interesting anec- 


read which many a 
relates 
g on this subject. 

In Foster's Phy logy, just published, is a val- 
able résumé of the vital qualities of the Ameba 
author’s treatment of this subject is based 
m the idea that all the higher animals are mor- 
which are 
nd functions in differ- 








1 


ically aggregations of amceba, 





lifferentiated in structure a 
nt parts of the body 

It may be remembered that Fritz Miiller claim- 
colonial 
1 to 
polypides in 


of nerves. His attention was calle 


subject by the behavior of the 


certain cases, which appeared to point to the ex 
| istence of a system of nerves — from the in 
dividual cells, 
|ony are to some extent controlled and brought 
into relation. 


by which the members of the col 





This was doubted by Reichert and 
Nitsche, and more recently by Joliet, who agree 
Thom- 
as Hincks brings forward some observations on 
Caberea boryi, which he regards as conclusive 
that in one instance at least among the Polyzoa a 
system exists distinct from that of the 
individual polypides, by which certain zooids in 
] 


ht into relation and common 


nervous 


action. 


A beautifully illustrated work on the dorsal eyes 


| of a shell-less land snail (Onchidiuwm) has been 


published by Professor Semper. He claims that 
| these eyes, whicl h are in the form of little black 
dots s¢ ree tne na the back of the 

constructed on the vertebrate type. 
different in from the 
of the Onchidium and other land snails, 


creature, are 
They are 
tentacular eyes 
as th 


structure 


| nerves arising from them are not thrown off from 
| the cerebral ganglion, but from the visceral nerve 


centre. 
and number of these peculiar dorsal eyes, their 
structure and developmental history, and then en 
| ters into a comparison of these eyes with those of 
the higher animals, and finally discusses the the 
oretical bearing of the facts he brings forward. 
That the blood of the earth-worm was free from 
corpuscles has been the generally received opin- 


Semper describes the arrang: ment, size, 


lion; but it appears from recent investigations of 


Professor Ray Lankester, that corpuscles exist in 
abundance in the and even in the finest 
branches of the vascular system. They are flat- 
fusiform bodies, mostly 
inch in length, and are 


larger, 


about 75,5 of an 
Lankester 
nuclei of the endothelial 
cells set free from the walls of the vessels, while 
the granule in their centre represents the nucle- 
olus, 

The development of the 


colorless 


cray-fish has been 


| freshly studied by Reichenbach, who supplements 


the works of Rathke, Lereboullet, and Bobret- 
sky. He has found that many of the endodermal 
cells of the ordinary columnar form are lobed at 
the end toward the yolk, and give off more or less 
| fine threads of protoplasm, which pass between, 
land in round, the yolk spheres. 
These cells evidently absorb the nutritive matter 
of the yolk, “not by a passive process of diffu- 
sion, but by an active process of ingestion, the 
food particles being immediately ‘ plunged into 
the living protoplasm of the cell,’ and there di- 
This active swallowing of particles of 
the yolk by celis was first observed 
by Lankester in the egg of the cuttle-fish. 
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Observations on the rate of growth of the bar- | 
nacle have been made by Dr. Packard, who states, 
the American Naturalist, that he has found 
non b wnacle of our coast ( Balanus | 
balanoides) had attained its mature size between 
April 5 and November 17, or in one season. <A 


bservations are recorded by 





number of similar o 


| 

Darwin in his work on barnacles, 
The angler (Lophius piscatorius) has long been | 
known to possess hi nged teeth, capable of being | 





1 ird toward the mouth, but by virtue of | 
the ¢ lastic ity of the hinge at once resuming the | 
upright position when pressure is removed <n) 
then m. As ableps and Peeilia have also movable | 

) Tomes, in the Quarte rly Journal of | 
Microscopical ise states also that he has 
found that the hake, a voracious predatory fish, 
and in a less degree other Gadide, are possess- 
ed of hit ved teeth, and now he finds that the 
teeth of the common European pike are similarly 
hinged. The teeth of the pike are all capable of 
being bent down by very slight pressure, but ina 
ngle direction only; to force applied in any oth- 
er direction they are rigidly immovable. “ This 
direction, wher certain ee to be described, 
is inward and backward toward the gullet, so as to 
facilitate the ingress and the swallowing of food; 
on the re¢ mov: ul of the pressure, they rebound to 











their upright position... .It is the habit of the 
pike ) pr ey upon other fish, often of relatively 
large size, and these can only be swallowed when 


they are conveyed to the gullet in a longitudinal 
direction, either head or tail foremost. The fish 
is taken into the mouth of the pike either unin- 
jured or but slightly maimed, by having been 
seized bv the large marginal teeth: the mouth is | 
then tightly closed, and the prey held up against | 
the palate by the elevation of the tongue and 
floor of the mouth. In this position the move- 
ment of the prey is rendered all but impossible, 
save in one direction; so long as it lies longitu- 
dinally along the median line, between the two pal- 
atine bands, its passage backward to the throat 
is unobstructed, the hinged teeth giving way be- 
fore it; but movement in any other direction is 
checked by its becoming caught upon the sharp 
points of teeth rigidly fixed against it. Thus the 
very struggles of the prey are probably utilized in 
pringine it into and arranging it along the median 
line of the mouth, so that it can be easily swal- 
lowed; during this process, which, unless the 
prey be small, lasts some minutes, showers of 
detached scales issue from beneath the gill-cov- 
ers of the pike, thus giving evidence of the em- 
ployment of the teeth within its mouth.” 

While in Colorado last summer, Dr. Packard, as 
stated in the American Naturalist, learned from 
an eye-witness (Mr. Wyatt) that he had seen wild- 
geese nesting in large cottonwood-trees on Snake 





| the pelican and albatross, but exceeding ¢ 


| cene formations have been examined by W. | 





River—a branch of the Yampah, or Bear River, 
west of the Rocky Mountain range. This is the 
only instance published, we believe, of this habit 
as observed in Colorado. Dr. Coues, in his Birds 
of the Northwest, states that it “nests in various 
parts of the U pper Missouri and Yellowstone re- 
On the other hand, Mr. Turner 
announces in the same magazine that near Vine- 
land, New Jersey, he found a nest of the robin on 
the ground, and he also saw a stump about a foot 
and a half high in which he was told a pair of 
robins had nested. 

A new bird from the London clay has been de- 


gions in trees.” 
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scribed by Professor Owen, the remains of 
indicate a flying bird, most nearly appr 


ter in size. 

The fossil deer of European miocene ar 
Dawkins, who regards the alliance of the } ioc 
deer to those now living in the Indian reg 
a further proof of the warm climate of Eu 
miocene times, confirmatory of the conc! is 
arrived at by Saporta from the study of th 
etation. 

A synopsis of the family Rhinocerotid« 
been communicated to the Academy of Scien 
of St. Petersburg by Professor Brandt. He 
vides the family into three subfamilies, of whi 
two are represented by fossil forms. 

In Botany, we have to report three papers oy 
fresh-water alge by Nordstedt. The first relat 
to species of Desmids and Ocdogonium collect 


| in Italy and Tyrol, the second treats of s } 


Swedish Ocdogonia, and the third of some tires) 
water alge from Brazil. 

Professor Deeaisne, of the Jardin des Plantes 
of Paris, has an essay on the characters and affin. 
ities of the Olinee, in which he reviews with co: 
siderable severity the views expressed by Baill 

The last number of Cohn’s Beitréige zur B 
contains an article |} V Just on the action of } ‘0 
tempe ratures on the ge rminating power of seeds 
Schroeter has some important observations on 
Ustilaginee. He takes the ground that the mode 
of germination should be considered in fixing t 
limits of the species of this order. He descr ribes 
rather minutely some of the species of Urocystis, 
and gives in an appendix a synopsis of the genus 
Entyloma. In the same journal two new species 
of Entomaphthora are described and figured 
Sorokin. Dr. Koch, whose observations on the de 
velopment of Bacillus anthracis have already been 
noticed, has a second paper on the method of ex. 
amining, preserving, and photographing bacteria. 
The article is accompanied by three plates, ea 
of which contains eight photographs of bacterial 
forms. Koch allows thin films of the fluid con. 
taining bacteria to dry upon a cover glass, in 
der that the bacteria may become fixed. They 
are then treated with coloring reagents, and al- 
lowed to soften, so as to restore their form. They 
are then permanently mounted and photographed. 
The coloring matter which Koch found to give 
the best results was aniline brown. The mount- 
ing fluids used were Canada-balsaim and a concen- 
trated solution of acetate of potash. The process 
employed in photographing is given in consider- 
able detail. The results were satisfactory, and in 
some cases the photographs even show the cilia, 
which are very difficult to detect in most cases 

The Zorrey Bulletin contains an article by Mr. 
G. E. Davenport on the species of Botrychiun 
found in the United States, in which he states 
that the vernation helps essentially in distinguish 
ing the speties. 

In the Comptes Rendus, Munier-Chalmas, in an 
interesting communication, shows that some fos- 
sils which have hitherto been supposed to be Fo- 
raminifera are in reality alge belonging to the 
order Dasyclodie, represented by but few living 
species found in tropical seas, He gives a short 
synopsis of the genera of the order, both fossil 
and existing, and promises a more detailed ac- 








count of the species hereafter. 
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POLITICAL. 


losed on the 25th of Febru 


R Record i 
arv.—The statue of William King, the first 
( rnor of Maine, was presented to Congress 
ya and speeches were made in both 


i 
= 


The Senate, January 25, adopted, by a vote of 
49 to 22, the Matthews resolution in favor of 
» United States bonds in silver. The 


House adopted the same resolution, on the 28th, | 


f 189 to 79. 
The Senate ratified the Samoan treaty January 
‘he treaty allows the naval vessels of the 
United States to use the harbor of Pagopago asa 
| and coaling station, and exempts from duty 
coes of United States vessels. 

On February 12 the Senate and House united 

» formal reception of Mr. Carpenter’s p int 
“Lincoln Signing the Emancipation Procla 








Speeches were made by General Gar- | 


id Alexander H. Stephens. 
[ Se ome February 16, after an all-night 
1 the Bland Silver Bill, by a vote of 
18 to 21. Ti prov ides for a silver dollar of 4124 

sand is amended so as to exclude the free 
, clause, and to limit the amount of silver 
1 to not less than 
1, nor more than $4,000, 000. 








comes 





00,000 pe r 
There is also 
ted in the bill a provision for an internation- 
netary conference. The House concurred 
the Senate amendments on the 21st. 

The Pre sident, February 18, approved the joint 
lution declaring that a reduction of the tax 
listilled spirits is inexpedient. 

The Senate, February 20, passed the bill to 

late the pay of postmasters, with an amend- 

viving "he franking privilege. The amend- 

es i “a the President, Vice »- President, and 

nbers of Congress to frank all written and 

1 communications not exceeding two ounces 
weight. 

The nomination of Henry W. Hilliard, of Geor 
ria, aS minister to Brazil, was confirmed by the 
Senate February 7. 

The President, February 16, nomina 
Taylor to be minister to Germany. 

The President, in a recent message to Congress, 
rives the cost of the Sioux war as $2,312,531. 
The losses of our troops were 16 officers and 267 

en killed, and 2 officers and 123 men wounded. 

The Indiana Democratic State Convention, at 
Indianapolis, February 20, nominated J. G. Shank- 

for Secretary of State. The platform adopted 
by the Convention asks for legal-tender notes in 
place of bank-notes; revives the doctrine of the 
payment of the bonds in greembacks; opposes 
refunding the debt abroad; demands unlimited 
silver legal tender, with all the profits to the bull- 

owner; and demands the unconditional and 
immediate repeal of the Resumption Act. 

The conditions of peace demanded of Turkey 
by Russia, as finally reported, enlarge the bounda- 
ries of Bulgaria so as to include the country be- 
tween the Danube and the Balkans, and a portion 
of Roumelia between the Black Sea and Servia, 
comprising Sophia and Philippopolis, a greater 
part of Thrace and Macedonia, and the whole val- 
ley of the Maritza except Adrianople; provide 





ted Bavard 











for the oecupation of this principality for two | 


Wistorical Record. 


vears by Russian troops; secure important ces- 
sions of territory to Montenegro and Servia; pro- 
hibit the passage through the Dardanelles of 
men-of-war, except in isolate é cases, but provid- 
ing for the absolute freedom o { passage » for mer- 
chantmen even in time of war; and demand an 
indemnity of over one billion of dollars, to cover 
which Turkey is to cede Batum, Kars, Bayazid, 
Ardahan, and adjacent territcry—also the pay- 
ment of £40,000,000 in bonds guaranteed by 
Turkish revenues. 

Almost immediately after the Russian occu 
pat ion of Adrianople, and before the peace condi 
tions had been announced, the Chancellor of the 
| Exe heque r gave notice in the British House of 
| Commons that he should, on the 28th of January 
ask for supplementary sup yplies for the naval and 
military service. On February 8 the House voted 
| the supplementary credit (£6,000,000), 828 to 
124. On the same day five British war vessels 
were ordered to Constantinopl a 

Prince Bismarck, in the German Parliament, 
February 19, expressed the hope that peace 
would be maint: rin d. 

At a j 





int cabinet council of the ministers of 
1 Hungary, February 24, Count An- 
drassy was empowered to ask the delegations for 
a credit not excee ling 60,000, U1 ) florins (about 


SSO , OOO) 





Austria a 


Baden-Baden has been agreed upon as the 
place of meeting of the Conert ss of the powe rs 
for the consideration of such of the peace stipu- 
lations as affect their separate interests. 
The Russian losses in killed and wounded, up 
to January 30, amounted to 89,304. 
Cardinal Joachim Pecci was, February 20, elect 
} 


ed Pope, to succeed Pius IX., deceased. The new 
Pope is styl 1 Leo XIII. 

The London Zimes states that 70,000,000 of 
people are starving in Northern China 


DISASTERS. 

January 31.—The steamer Jfetropolis, bound 
from Philadelphia to Para, Brazil, with workmen 
and material for the Madeira and Mamoré Rail- 
road, was driven ashore on Currituck Beach, North 
Carolina, in a violent gale, and totally wrecked 
Nearly 100 lives lost. 

February 4.—In Tien-tsin, China, an asylum for 
women and children was burned. Nearly 3000 
lives lost. 






OBITUARY. 

February 9.—In You 
Roosevelt, an eminent 
year, 

"February 11.—In Hartford, the Hon. Gideon 
Welles, « x-S retary ol the Navy, in his se venty- 
sixth year. 

January oe England, Dr. John Doran, a 
well-known author, aged seventy years. 

January 27.—In England, Sir Edward Shep- 
herd Creasy, author of 7T’he Fifteen Decisive Bat- 
tles of the World, in his sixty-sixth year. 

February l. —In E nal und, George Cru iks han k, 
the celebrated draughtsman and caricaturist, in 
his eighty-sixth year. 

February '7.—In Rome, Giovanni Maria Mastai- 
Ferretti, Pope Pius IX., in his eighty-sixth year. 






city, Theodore 


n his forty-seve nth 
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Chitar’s 


PNUIS from a Chicago correspondent : 

The “Colored Debating Society” of Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, must have had some very interest- 
ing meetings this winter. Your correspondent 
happening to pass through Mount V. about Christ- 
mas-time, was invited by a friend to accompany 
him to one of the “ debates.” Your correspond- 
ent went. The object of the argument on that 
particular evening was the settlement at once 
and forever of the question, ‘‘ Which am de might- 
iest, de pen or de swoard ?” 

Mr. Laukins said about as follows: “ Mr. Chaar- 
man, what’s de use ob a swoard unless you’s gwyne 
to waar? Who’s hyar dat’s gwyne to waar? I 














on de swoard side is any ideer ob gwyne to waar. 
Den what's de use ob de swoard? I don’t tink 
dere’s much show for argument in de matter.” 

Mr. Lewman said: “ What’s de use ob de pen 
‘less you knows how to write? How’s dat? 
Dat’s what J wants to know. Look at de chillun 
ob Isr’l—wasn’t but one man in de hole crowd 
gwyne up from Egyp’ to de Promis’ Lan’ cood 
write, an’ he didn’t write much. [A voice in the 
audience, “Wrote de ten comman’ments, any- 
how, you bet.” Cheers from the pen side.] 
Wrote ’em? wrote’em? Not much; guess‘not; 
not on stone, honey. Might p’r’aps cut ’em wid 
a chisel. Broke ’em all, anyhow, ‘fore he got 
down de hill. Den when he cut a new set, de 
chillun ob Isr’l broke ’em all again. Say he did 
write ’em, what good was it? So his pen no 
‘count nohow. No, Saar. De swoard'’s what 
fotched ’em into de Promis’ Lan’, Saar. Why, 
Saar, it’s ridiculous. Tink, Saar, ob David a-cut- 
tin’ off Golian’s head wid a pen, Saar! De ideer’s 
altogedder too ’posterous, Saar. De swoard, Saar, 
de swoard mus’ win de argument, Saar.” 

Dr. Crane said: “I tink Mr. Lewman a leetle 





TWO BUTT'N’ KIDS. 


isn’t, Mr. Morehouse isn’t, Mrs. Morehouse isn’t, | I want a suit ob clothes, for instance—a stroke 
Mr. Newsome isn’t; I'll bet no feller wot speaks | 





Drawer, 


too fas’. 


pas’, when de mind ob man was crude, ay 

han’ ob man was in de ruff state, an’ not to) 
down to de refinement ob cibilized times, Poy 
wasn’t educated up to de use ob de pen. Deir 
han’s was only fit for de ruff use ob de swoard 
Now, as de modern poet says, our swoards rust 
in deir cubbards, an’ peas, sweet peas, covers 
lan’. An’ what has wrot all dis change? J) 
pen. Do I take a swoard now to git me a peck 
ob sweet-taters, a pair ob chickens, a pair ob 
shoes? No,Saar, I jess take my pen an’ writ 


a order for’em. Do 1 want money? I don’t ¢ 
it by de edge ob de swoard; I writes a check, 


/ 


He’s a-speakin’ ob de times ir 


Ink ¢ 


ob de pen, de mighty pen, de clothes is on de 
way. I’s done.” 

Mr, Newsome said: ‘“ Wid all due ’spect to de 
learned gemman dat’s jus’ spoke, we mus’ all 
agree dat for smoovin’ tings off an’ a-levellin’ 
tings down dere’s notting equals de swoard.” 

Mr. Hunnicut said: “I agrees entirely wid Mr. 
Newsome; an’ in answer to what Dr. Crane says, 
I would jess ask what’s de use ob drawin’ a check 
unless you’s got de money in de bank, or a-draw- 
in’ de order on de store unless de store truss you? 
S’pose de store do truss, ain’t it easier to sen’ a 
boy as to write a order? If you got no boy handy, 
telegraf. No use fora pen—nota bit. Who ebber 
heard of Mr. Hill’s pen? Nobody, Saar. But his 
swoard, Saar—de swoard ob ole Bunker Hill, Saar 
—is known to ebbery chile in de lan’. If it had- 
den bin for de swoard ob ole Bunker Hill, Saar, 
whaar’d we niggers be to-night, Saar? whaar, 
Saar? Nothyar, Saar. In Georgia, Saar, or wuss, 
Saar. Nocullud man, Saar, should ebber go back, 
Saar, on de swoard, Saar.” : 

Mr. Hunnicut’s remarks seemed to carry a good 
deal of weight with the audience. After speech- 
es by a number of others, the subject was handed 
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r to ‘the committee,” who carried it out and 
t on it.” In due time they returned with the 
llowing Gecision : 
“De committee decide dat de swoard has de 
most pints an’ de best backin’, and dat de pen is 
most beneficial, an’ dat de whole ting is about 
on.” 








following, from a Wisconsin correspond- 
ent, shows at how early an age people born at the 
“ }Iub” take on their self-consciousness : 

Not many days since, in a Western city, a young 
lady of ten summers was engaged watering the | 
plants on the lawn. A lady stopped at the gar- 
jen gate, and the following dialogue occurred : 

“Sissy, is Mrs. W—— at home ?” | 

“Did you address me, madam ?”’ (severely). 

“Yes; I asked is Mrs. W at home.” 

“No, madam. Mrs. W is my aunt, and 
Mrs. W—— is not at home.” 

“Will you tell her Mrs. M—— called ?” 

“ Certainly, madam” (graciously). 

“You won't forget the name?” 

“Certainly not, madam. I am not much ac- 
quainted here, but I shall remember the name: 
[am a Boston girl.” And she serenely continued 
to water the flowers. 














Tue war in Turkey probably has reminded a 
friend in the National Sailors’ Home at Quincy, 
Massachusetts, of the following gory incident that 
happened within the circumference of his knowl- 
edge during our own rebellion: 

When I was in the army a Captain Hamilton 
obtained leave of absence. As was often the 
case, when the twenty days’ leave expired, instead 
of the man appearing in camp, there came a phy- 
sician’s certificate, which read: 

I certify, on honor, that I have carefully examined 
Captain Robert Hamilton, Thirty-second Massachu- 
setts Volunteers, and find that his grandmother is so 
sick that he will be unable to return to duty within 
thirty days. (Signed) R. F. D— , M.D. 


A GENTLEMAN who has just returned from the 
Pacific coast sends to the Drawer an account of 
a little incident that occurred during his stay at 
San Francisco, which is timely in connection with 
the silver agitation and the Chinese question : 

A Chinaman, having occasion to send fifteen of 
his heathen brethren to Sacramento, provided him- 
self with sixty dollars in silver half dollars, which 
he took to the ticket agent, asking for fifteen 
tickets, the price being four dollars each. The 
agent refused him the tickets, saying he could 
only take five dollars in silver—the rest must be 
paid in gold, John retired in disgust; but in a 
few minutes each Chinaman presented four dol- 
lars, one after another, asking for one ticket to 
Sacramento, which he obtained, and it only need- 
ed the remark of the last one, as he received his 
ticket-—“ Melican man think he smart”—to 
complete the disgust of the ticket-seller. 








Leorotp Morse now represents one of the Bos- 
ton districts in Congress. He is personally very 
popular, is kind-hearted and genial, and enjoys a 
joke hugely, even though it is at his own expense. 
When he was nominated for Congress it was pre- 
sumed that he would have no prospects of an elec- 
tion whatever, and that the Republican candidate, 
Mr. R.8. Frost, would have a walk over. The laugh 
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that Mr. Morse was returned by a majority of at 
least two thousand. The story runs that a few 
days after the election he was waited on at his 
place of business (he keeps a clothing store) by 
one of his political “ strikers” in one of the North 
End wards. The aforesaid striker was invited to 
state his business, which, after some hesitation, 
he did. 

“Well, yez see, Misther Morse, I brought fifty 
ov the boys up to vote for yez down in Ward Sev- 
en, an’ as I’m told you're ready to pay for work 
done for yez in the election, I made bowld to come 
up an’ ax yez for a shute o’ clothes.” 

“Well, this may be all right as you say. And 
so you want a suit of clothes ?” 

“T do, Sorr, av that same is plazin to you.” 

“ Well, I don’t want any man to work for me 
for nothing. . 


’ 


Here, Jacob, give him a west,’ 


For the three following anecdotes the Drawer 
is indebted to a gentleman who is not only ore 
of the most eminent of our historians, but whose 
fine sense of humor and cleverness as a raconteur 
have been often enjoyed in the Drawer: 

The Rev. Dr. M‘C overflowed with good 
humor, and many a funny anecdote I heard from 
him, several years ago, while spending a few days 
in his company at Avon Springs. He was then 
pastor of a church at Newburgh, on the Hudson. 
One day he was a spectator of the baptism of a 
number of persons by immersion in the river. 
Two or three sailors were there also. As the 
procession moved toward the water, one of the 
sailors laughed aloud. The officiating minister 
reproved him gently. As they passed on he laugh- 
ed louder than before. The minister stepped back 
and demanded why he disturbed the solemn cere- 
mony. The sailor had observed among the can- 
didates a sailor’s boarding-house keeper, of New 
York, whom he knew as one of the worst of his 
class. ‘“ Why, Sir,” said the seaman, “I don’t 
want to disturb the meeting; but I thought that 
if you expected to make any thing of that old 
feller” —pointing to his former landlord—“ you'll 
have to put him in soak overnight.” 





A younG stranger called en Dr. M‘C—— one 
evening, while he was a pastor in New York city, 
to engage his services in the performance of a 
nuptial ceremony. 

“T wish to make a bargain with you, doctor,” 
said the young man. “I think the girl I am to 
marry will make a first-rate wife. If you will 
wait a year for your fee, and she turns out as I 
think she will, I'll then give you fifty dollars.” 

They agreed, the young couple were married, 
and the incident passed from the doctor’s mind. 
At the end of the year, at the same time in the 
evening, the young man called again. The doctor 
did not recognize him at first. 

“Do you not remember the bargain we made 
when you married me a year ago?” 

“Oh yes,” replied the doctor. 

“Well,” said the young man, “she is twice as 
good as I thought she was. There’s one hundred 
dollars for you.” 





Exactty the opposite of this is the following: 
A clergyman in one of the Hudson River towns 
united a German couple in marriage. When the 
knot was tied, the bridegroom said, ‘* Dominie, I’ve 





was on the other side, however, when it was known 


got no monish, but I'll send you von leetle pig.” 
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a was parva pee the circumstance was forgotten | The colons 1 was made the spokesman o! — 
by the clergyman. Two years afterward he met | ty, and accosted the Boniface with the 
the German in another town, for the first time} nent question, “Can we hae — re, 


—. 


















































































since the marriage ceremony was performed. | “ Well,” was the reply, “ we’ve got thr ; 
i “ Dominie,” said the German, “ you remembers | ner here, and I don’t lng as there’s any t aig 
' you married me, and I gave you von leetle pig ?” | in the house that would suit ye. What 
; to.” like?” \\ 
‘ “Vell, if you'll unmarry me, I vill give you two} “Pudding and rum for six; and verra Pik: 
leetle pigs.” | pudding, for we dinna like it !” 
A apy sends us the following verse, written | Tue colonel did “ yeoman’s service” during { 
cml r P . ate | . : 1 ° a 
pia ; some years since in her album by John G. Saxe, | war as an officer of the Twenty-eighth Mass 
1 .'% nd hitherto unpublished : | setts Volunteers, and was wounded in on ft} 
Le ea | var s “ » articinato 
id itograph? ‘T's pleasant to refle | engagements in which that regiment participa 
pie B Although the thought may cost a single sigh, | When he was convalescent he made application shi 
4 1 : That wh it a Banker might with scorn reject, | for a transfer to the Veteran Reserve Corps | +. 
ai Should have a value in a Lady’s eye, ; was ordered to Washington for examinati 
i tee | the board presided over, if I do not gr ery, 
eigh ! THERE is a ctness of language in the newer | by Major-General Silas pp In due time t! 
ea portions of the republic, even when used under | colonel presented himself, was put “t , 
f the most tender circumstances, that is quite Amer- | purgation,” 
BE ia ican. For example: A couple i 1 Virginia City “What is your name ?” 
: who had been engaged for a ths time were one “William Mitchell.” 
(} evening reading the paper together. “Where were you born ?” ‘ly 
é i “ Look, love,” he said; “only twenty dollars} “In Paisley, seven miles from Scotland.” It’ 
TAL SE for a suit of clothes.” | As the members of the board were presuma)] A ‘¥ 
Tela “Is it a wedding suit?” she asked, looking | ignorant of matters pertaining to geographical | 
Pee naively at her lover. | location, the answer was accepted in good fai r 
ti 3 _ oh no,” he answere wag " “it’s a business suit.” | and duly registered. € 
' | li : 9 
z “Well, I mean bus sine sue re plied. it 
ei —_— Away down in Maine a good stone-mason’s ‘ 
j f Tue following first attempt at letter-writing by | wife found that a widower, whose visits wer A 
ie a young Syrian comes to us from one of our mis- | looking a little suspicious, had actually popped She 
2, i sionaries in that country, in a letter dated Abeih,| to her maiden sister of fifty-five, and feelit A 
if i December 3, 1877: | some scruples as to allowing him so to risk his 
{ | Ep. Drawer,—One of the pupils of our mission | happiness, thus relates her attempt at “ faithful , 
H academy gave me to-day his first attempt at “latter- | duty” in warning him: . 
y writing in eng slesh.” It is so funny that it will t ke Pe are, 4 : ’ 
says . ater se.’ savs I. ‘vou ( 
several persons to enjoy it properiy, and where can | Now, — 1, Mr. Waterhouse, a T, ‘you ' 
they be better found than among the readers of the | know old maids is set—they’re real set. 
Drawer? Yours truly, —. | “Why, air they?’ says he, solemn as the ¢ F 
“Dear nrotier,—after the affections excessive to and looking at me. 
you, and request your blessing on continually sincea} ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘they air. They always want 
jong time ago I do net take Jatters from you for the | their own wav.’ é , : 
security on your health, and I thank god may health gr ‘Why. dew thev®’ says he 
é she is as usual and I am now resident by the school in vey) oom they: says ne. id 
village Abeih for study langage english and langage “* Yes,’ says I, ‘they dew. And Hannah she'll i 
arabek I hope you excuse of may mastakens wach she | want her own way.’ A 
is funding in this may latter this that he is first once I «“ Why. will she » savs he a 
am writing in this langage this letter and plan me the Ps oleic geht ae pag \ 
practice only althongh ware found in it some mistak-| “ ‘ Yes,” says I, ‘she will. ‘. 
ens I hope you to allo me I shall always be very glad if ee Well,’ says he, slower than ever, and looking l 
you were alw ays writting to me in en gle sh and arabek ‘ bins 3 eee . cmt 
and this will way teresting very much for we and of we |! at me, ‘she can hev her way i And she does Ji 
j : present the regards into your wife. <a” | it, and they dew live complete. 
THERE was at the County bar, many years} AN unwavering confidence in the wisdom of 
ago, an eminent lawyer who was fond of the| Providence should characterize every religious 
‘rosy,’”’ and when he had taken a little too much, | body when they invoke its aid in the choice of a 1 


was given to wrangling with the bench on any | new pastor. This appears to have been done not 
point which came up. One day he was plainly | long since at Leamington, England, where 2 spe- 
in the wrong, but persistent. At last he yielded, | cial prayer-meeting was held in the public hall, 
with the remark: “I see your honor is right, and | in accordance with the following public notice: 
I am wrong, as your honor is apt to be.” “A special prayer-meeting will be held on Satur- 
day next, at half past eleven o'clock, to entreat 
the Lord to give us a man of His own choosing 
for the pastor-of St. Paul’s, Such we believe the 
Rey. H. Linton, of Birkenhead, to be.” 


on eee part 


Tue late Colonel William Mitchell, of Boston, 
was a native of “ the land o’ cakes,” a boon com- 
panion, and in all respects “a jolly good fellow, 
which nobody can deny.” Anecdotes of him are - 
innumerable, a couple of which I jot down for| Tuts comes from the old country: 
the especial behoof of the Drawer. Did you ever hear the story of the Presbyterian 

Some years ago the colonel, with a few of his | clergyman at sea? It was told to me by a mon- 
cronies, went down to Marblehead on a pleasure | signor, so it must be proper. Among a large 
trip. They took the mid-day train, and on arriv- number of passengers on board a steamer which 
ing at their destination immediately sought out | was caught in a terrible storm was a Presbyterian 
the tavern for the purpose of procuring dinner. | minister. Most of the passengers were very much 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


‘dh but it the minister grew so livid with de- | been convicted of violations of the criminal code 
that one of the crew was prompted to re-| of Indiana were brought into court to be sen- 
his mate, “I say, Bill, d’ye see what a|tenced. Among the number was a tall, lank 
‘the pa’son’s in? Why, dash my lee seup- | Hoosier, who had been convicted of steali 
’s more afeard o’ goin’ to ’eav’n than we} When he was asked by the Court if he 

. 9 ae : ] 
in’ to ell! 








o give why sentence of th 






































we pronounced upon him, he said, 
. 1 . } 
Wen old Chaucer, in “The Shipmanne’s | uur h I have a \ und seve! 
] says, iren t depend uy] 1 lor sup 
I pray you, cosin, wisely that ye ride: 
yverneth you also of your diete ch the Court replied: “This is a Chris 
mprely, nt ve la y Will { care 
suggestion was doubtless made from an ap- | of.” 
mn that the “ cosin” might overfeed him | “You mean,” id the crin “that tl 
Perhaps something of the same sort came | will be taken to tl ( , 
the mind of a Northern man while at Jackson The Court replied, * Y« 
Florida, who asked one of the natives of The criminal, after « co self up to his 
place if he ever ate alligatcr. ‘“ Wa-al,” | full height, and with a look of defiance, said, in 
i he of Florida, “I kin truly say I hev; but | a full, re und t of v« 
war a time when alligator war plenty, and “Your honor, I have got rich relatives who 
ipin’s war skurse.” |} will take care of my family, and see that they 
|don’t go to the poor-house nd they had 
-_ | known the fix I was in, they w 1 have been 
LEGAL TENDER. 1] s ; ‘ . 
} here Vv i oney el oll bi Pp ( 
I atmost doubt,” said Nelly, blushing, ** whether yf? 
It’s t papel sn. Ripa se gee Bey J hand so tightly, 6 ig , . <7 eee sa wines 
: 7 i> ait >) »>u Li A 5 8 ait av. 
ose as we have viewed the moon rether, t A 
{ really fear you're not pote ah rightly. } —_—— 
1 ee a es AN Iranc¢ Ist< was sent to Nor 
n till the case is formally decided, } T ie ‘ - ; 
squeezing’s, atter all, a sin so m } ampton as etts, to l s ona 
re fitting hands,” I said, **should be provided, house that } n | rent ¢ 
lo hold the property, pendente lite.” pression with which he t s will 
So, Nelly’s conscientious doubts to smother, be appreciated by our fri » underwriter 
And from remorse, = interim, reli her, Apsuster. “ How did this thing happen?” 
r » a) he | ‘ , 
She gave me legal powers, to save all other, Owser. “Don’t know: it’s a mystery.” 
And left the effects in my hands—as Receive a . ‘ 
7 Apgvuster. “ Well, I know. 
m8 ' . Owner. “Let’s have it. That’s just what I'd 
A CORRESPONDENT at Triangle, Broome County . “Te we it, That's just satachen 





” 


| like to find out 
k ; ‘eat | Apgscster. “It’s friction. 
n ist has just received an order for a block of Owner. “ Pri tion ? Wi hat’s that ? 
as follows: . ’ ¢ : 
| <Apgsuster. * Why, friction is the result of rub 
l 


York, sends us a postal, saying: 





} 


‘My mouth is three inches acrost, five-eight inches a 
) dollar policy on a six-hundre 


threw the jaw. Sum humoky on the edge. f bing a thousan 
1 hoss-shew, toe forrard. If you want me to be | dollar house.’ 

pertikler, I shel hav to cum thar. | 

“Yours truly, —_— —.”_ | , . . ) 

; | One of the best of the old poets writes thus: 














g there any poor young clergymen about? | Mirth is the med icine of life. 

following, which comes to us from England, | Tt cures its ills, it calms its strife ; 

It softly smooths the brow of cs 
nd writes a thousand graces ther 








and now for the first time ambles into print in 
America, puts an interesting interrogatory to 


peful young priests and spinster 


La Satson, the gazette programn e of balls, con 
Will you marry a parson, Miss Walker ? | certs, spectacles, and fétes at wml e-sur-Mer, is 
ill you marry a reverend man ? | . 
| 








hed sous la direction du comité de 





+ ] 
Can you live on a hundred a yea | said to be publi : Toe aes 
And be glad to get that if you can? blicité. This is the way they edit the English 
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— | advertisements : 
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PRE IDENT Ortoy, of the tele graph company, EQUIRED by an English goodness are engage- 
while returning from California a few days ago, ment to leach her ow in an Er glish or 






, music and a thought 


noticed at Green River City two signs, which he | French family to young « 
“ , ld take entire ‘charge e 


x y edve rench 
s good enough to copy for the Drawer: | Rncwiedge of French. 


| Address ——. 
7UCKSAM ¢ ——— atte ++ 1 
CHINEDRU | T. NGLISH PROTESTANT CHUR H fatted up to 
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GSTOREGREE - wv het, 15 Rue Saint-Martin, 15. Apply for references 
NRIVERCETY. | staiaatvag amelie 

a Tus from an old contributor : 

YUNG LEE : 
( te canoer | P hittier’s poem of “The Water-F all,” in the 
ust Like New. | Atlantic Monthly, requiring so much search for 





| the water-fall, reminds me of an anecdote related 
Tue following incident, sent by an Indiana cor- | by Judge ——, of Maine. He was once on a cir- 
respondent, occurred as stated, and being too good | cuit at Portland, and having a few days to — 
a joke to be lost, is sent to the Drawer for safe- | before the term of the court closed, oceupied the 
keeping : | time in looking up objects of interest in the vi- 

On New-Year’s Day, 1878, in the th Judi- | ci He had heard of a romantic cascade in 
ial Cireuit of Indiana, five persons who had | the neighborhood, and was inquiring its locality 
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LT; 
of the hotel clerk, when a green-looking country-| “ But how shall I know it is Ilsley 9” 
man, standing by, volunteered the information in| “Sure, judge, you can’t make a mistake about 
é ehis vise? | Illsley ; you'll know him by his yaller ; u we 


“Say, I can tell the jud 
cascade, for I live close by | 

The judge turned to him, and expressing his | kin trousers ?” 

thanks, desired to be informed how he might “In course he does, judge. Why, you see tho 

reach the place. way on’t was this: There was a man down here 

“Easiest thing in the world, judge,” replied | to Portland that owed Illsley considerab] . ‘anil 

a gi way out on the Saco} couldn’t pay. So Illsley he levied on hin and 

npike. You go out—wa’all, I guess about four | attached six cases 0’ yaller nankin he had iy his 


all about that ’ere | trousers.” 
: “ Nankin trousers! Does he always wear } 


ce 
it. 
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‘*Oh my! jus’ as if any body didn’t know it wuz ycr mother’s Shor! !” 
mile, till you come to a cross-road, and then you | store, and them he took for the debt, and carr’d 
turn off to the left; you keep along, say half a|’em home. Well, Miss Illsley she was so darned 
mile, till you come to a pastur’ lane, where there’s | mad that she told the old man he’d got to wear 
i a pair o’ bars. If you let em down, mind you | out the stuff in trousers—that was about seven 
; put ‘em up, ‘cause the owner is mighty pertickler | year ago—and Illsley he’s been a-wearing nan- 
fe about his cattle. You keep along, say forty rods, | kin trousers ever sence: one pair in summer, 
$ ; till you come to another pair o’ bars—mind and | two pair in fall and spring, and about half a 
: % put them up too—then you foller up that road | dozen pair in winter. Judge, you'll laugh till you 
: } till it comes to a hill; you kind o’ circle round | split if you only see old Illsley in them trousers ! 
; that till you come to another sort o’ crooked path | Miss Illsley she ain’t much of a tailoress, and 
; & that crosses a road; take the right hand, turn | she makes ’em_narrer at the bottom, and pucker- 
ioe § and go down the holler; foller up the hill till | ed up where they go round him, so that he looks 
at 4 you come to a by-path that leads you round the | jest like a demijohn bottom up. Seems to me as 
i } . mounting; that brings you into the main road | ef I should bust every time I see him!” 
i Le. that leads you right up to old Illsley’s barn.” | “Well, well,” exclaimed the judge, with some 
Pele t. ‘How shall I know Illsley’s barn if I ever ar- | impatience, “if I ever find Illsley, what then? 
eo rive there ?” asked the judge. How about the cascade ?” 
t a “ How'll you know Illsley’s barn? Why, it’s “Oascade, judge ?” replied his informant. “ You 
faa be right opposite his house.” are the particlurarest man I ever see. J should 
; 7 fi “But how will I know Illsley’s house ?” | think old Isley was cur’osity enough for one day, 
on “His house? Of course you'll see Isley round anyway, and arter you've seen him you'll forget all 
; 4 there.” | about the cascade !” 
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